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chap  xvi. 

Of  Delicacy  and  Chafily. 

OF  al  1 the  virtues  which  adorn  the  fe-  c ^ 
male  chafafter,  and  enable  the  fex  cy'vvi 
to  Ileal  imperceptibly  into  the  heart,  none 
arc  more  confpicuous  than  that  unaffected 
timidity  and  lhynefs  of  manners  which  we 
diftinguifh  by  the  name  of  delicacy*  In  the 
mod  rude  and  favage  dates  of  mankind, 
however,  this  virtue  has  no  exidence:  Iri 
thofe  where  politenefs  and  the  various  re- 
finements conncCied  with  it  are  carried  to 
excels,  it  is  difearded,  as  a vulgar  and  un- 
falhionable  redraint  on  the  freedom  of 
good  breeding* 


To  illudrate  thefe  obfervations,  we  dial! 
adduce  a few  faCis  from  the  hiftpry  of  man- 
vol,  IL  B kind* 
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kind.  Where  the  human  race  has  little 
other  culture  than  what  it  receives  from  na- 
ture; the  two  fexes  live  together,  uncon- 
fcious  of  almofl  any  reflraint  on  their  words 
or  on  their  actions : Diodorus  Siculus  men- 
tions fevcral  nations  among  the  ancients,  as 
the  Hylophagi  and  Icthiophagi,  who  had 
fcarcely  any  cloathing,  whofe  language  was 
exceedingly  imperfedl,  and  whofe  manners 
v/ere  hardly  diflinguiihable  .from  thofe  of 
the  brutes  which  furrounded  them.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  heroic  ages,  as  appears  from 
the  whole  hiflory  of  their  conduft,  wTere  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  delicacy.  The  Ra- 
mans, in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  were 
the  fame.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  an- 
cient German^  had  not  feparate  beds  for  the 
two  fexes,  but  that  they  lay  promifcuoully 
on  reeds  or  on  heath  fpread  along  the  walls 
of  their  houfes;  a cuflom  fill!  prevailing  in 
Lapland;  among  the  peafants  of  Norway, 
Poland,  and  RuiTia ; and  not  altogether  ob- 
literated in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  of  Wales.  In  Terra  del  Fue- 
go,  on  feveral  places  of  the  Gold  Coafl,  in 
the  Brazils,  and  a variety  of  other  parts, 
the  inhabitants  have  hardly  any  thing  to 
cover  their  bodies,  and  fcarcely  the  leaf!  in- 
clination 
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clination  to  conceal  any  natural  action  from  c 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  In  Otaheite,  to  ap-  l/vvj 
pear  naked,  or  in  cloaths,  are  circumfiances 
equally  indifferent  to  both  fexes:  nor  does 
any  word  in  their  language,  nor  any  aflion 
to  which  they  are  prompted  by  nature,  feem 
more  indelicate  or  reprehenfible  than  ano- 
ther. Such  are  the  effects  of  a total  want  of  E<fc<as  of 
culture;  and  effects  not  very  diflimilar,  are  refinc.  * 
in  France  and  Italy  produced  from  a redun-  ®ent* 
dance  of  it.  Delicacy  is  laughed  out  of  exif- 
tence  as  a filly  and  unfadnonable  weaknefs, 

Among  people  of  a middle  degree,  or  Statr  of 
rather  perhaps  fomething  below  a middle  t00  mucb 
degree,*  between  the  moll  uncultivated  ruf- 
ticity  and  the  moft  refined  politenefs,  we  muCh  un- 
find  female  delicacy  in  its  highefl  perfection.  «»iuvatc<i 
The  Japanefe  are  but  juft  emerged  a little 
above  favage  barbarity,  and  in  their  hiftory 
we  are  prefented  by  Kempfer,  with  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  effe£i  of  delicacy,  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
mankind.  A lady  being  at  table  in  a pro- 
mi  fcuous  company,  in  reaching  for  fome- 
thing that  the  wanted,  accidentally  broke 
wind  backwards,  by  which  her  delicacy  was 
fo  much  wounded,  that  (he  immediately 

B 2 arofe* 
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aroire>  laid  hold  on  her  breafls  with  her 
yr^ro  teeth,  and  tore  them  till  die  expired  on  the 
fpot.  In  Scotland,  and  a few  other  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  fome  degrees  farther  advanced  in 
politenefs  than  the  Japanefe ; a woman 

would  be  aimed  as  much  afhamed  to  be 

; . 

detected  going  to  the  temple  of  Cloacina , 
as  to  that  of  Venus.  In  England,  to  go  in 
the  mod  open  manner  to  that  of  the  for- 
mer, hardly  occafions  a blufh  on  the  mod 
delicate  cheek.  At  Paris,  we  are  told  that 
05  thofc  a gallant- frequently  accompanies  his  rnif. 

too  much  A X • ' * ' 1 

refined,  trefs  to  the  (hrine  of  the  goddefs,  (lands 
centinel  at  the  door,  and  entertains  her  with 
bon  mots,  and  protedations  of  love  all  the 
time  (he  is  worfhipping  there;  and  that  a 
lady  when  in  a carriage,  whatever  company 
be  along  with  her,  if  called  noon  to  exo- 
nerate  nature,  pulls  the  cord,  orders  the 
driver  to  (lop,  (leps  out,  and  having  perform- 
ed what  Nature  required,  refumes  her  feat 
without  the  lead  ceremony  or  difeompofure. 
The  Parihan  women,  as  well  as  thofe  in 
many  of  the  other  large  towns  of  France, 
oven  in  the  mod  public  companies,  make  no 
icruple  of  talking  concerning  thofe  fecrets 
pi  their  fex,  which  almpd  in  every  other 

country 

s 1 • 
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country'  are  reckoned  indelicate  in  the  cars  XVI> 
of  the  men ; nay,  fo  little  is  their  referve 
on  this  head,  that  a young  lady  on  being 
alked  by  her  lover  to  dance,  will,  without 
blufli  or  hefitation,  excufe  herfeli  on  account 
of  the  impropriety  of  doing  fo  in  her  prefent 
circumftances.  1 he  Italians,  it  is  Iain,  not 
only  copy  the  French  in  thefe  particulars, 
but  fome times  even  go  beyond  them.  W hen 
a people  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
fcale  of  politenefs,  which  entirely  difeards 
delicacy,  the  chadity  of  their  women  mud 
be  in  a languifhing  (fate  ; lor  delicacy  is 
the  centinel  that  is  placed  over  female  vir- 
tue, and  that  centinel  once  overcome,  chaf- 
tity  is  more  than  half  fubdued. 


From  thefe  obfervations,  a quedion  of 
the  moll  difficult  determination  arifes.  Is  tural  to 
female  delicacy  natural  or  artificial  ? if  £',eth,r 
natural,  it  fhould  be  found  in  the  higheft  the 


mai' 


perfe£lion  in  thofe  dates  were  mankind  ap- 
proach the  neared  to  nature ; if  artificial, 
it  ffiould  be  mod  confpicuous  in  dates  the 
mod  artificially  poliffied.  But  notwithdand- 
what  we  related  in  the  lafi  fettion,  it  appears 

r 

to  be  regulated  by  no  general  or  fixed  law 

m either.  The  inhabitants  cf  the  coad  of 

tfevf 
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c p*  New  Zealand  are  perhaps  as  little  cultiva* 
ted  as  any  on  the  globe,  and  yet  their  ’wo- 
men were  afhamed  to  be  feen  naked  even 
at  a diflance  by  the  Englifh.  In  Otaheite, 
where  they  are  considerably  more  polifhed, 
we  have  already  feen  that  they  are  confcious 
of  no  fuch  fhame.  “ With  the  moft  inno- 
“ cent  look,”  fays  Hawkefworth,  “ Oberea 
“ their  queen  and  feveral  others,  on  going 
“ to  meet  another  chief  of  the  ifland,  firft 
“ uncovered  their  heads,  and  then  their 
“ bodies  as  low  as  the  waifi.  Nor  can  pri- 
“ vacy,”  adds  he,  “ be  much  wanted  among 
“ a people  who  have  not  even  an  idea  of 
“ indecency,  and  who  gratify  every  appetite 
“ and  paffion  before  witnefles,  with  no  more 
(f  fenfe  of  impropriety  than  we  feel  when 
“ we  fatisfy  our  hunger  at  the  focial  board.’* 
We  have  feen  that  in  France  and  Italy, 
which  are  reckoned  the  politefl  countries  in 
Europe,  women  fet  themfelves  above  fhame 
and  defpife  delicacy;  but  in  China,  one 
of  the  politeft  countries  in  Afia,  and  perhaps 
not  even  in  this  refpeft  behind  France  or 
Italy,  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife.  No  being 
can  be  fo  delicate  as  a woman,  in  her 
drefs,  in  her  behaviour  and  converfation ; 
and  fhould  fhe  ever  happen  to  be  expofed 

in 
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in  any  unbecoming  manner,  {he  feels  with  riJ*p* 
the  greateft  poignancy  the  awkwardnefs  of  O'Y'O 
her  fituation,  and  if  polhble  covers  her 
face  that  {he  may  be  not  known.  In  the 
midft  of  fo  many  difcordant  appearances 
the  mind  is  perplexed,  and  can  hardly  fix 
upon  any  caufe  to  which  female  delicacy  is 
to  be  afcribed.  If  we  attend  however  to  the 
whole  animal  creation  ; if  we  confider  it 
attentively,  wherever  it  falls  under  our 
obfervation,  it  will  difcover  to  us  that 
in  the  female  there  is  a greater  degree  of 
delicacy  or  coy  referve  than  in  the  male. 

Is  not  this  a proof  that  through  the  wide 
extent  of  the  creation,  the  feeds  of  delicacy 
are  more  liberally  bellowed  upon  females 
than  upon  males?  And  do  not  the  fafts 
which  we  have  mentioned  prove,  that  in 
the  human  genus  thefe  feeds  require  fome 
culture  to  expand,  and  bring  them  to 
perfeftion ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  culture  a&ually  deftroys  them 
altogether. 

In  the  remote!!  periods  of  which  we  have  pr.oof‘  of 
any  hiftorical  account,  we  find  that  the 
women  had  a delicacy  to  which  the  other 

fex  were  ftrangers.  Rebecca  veiled  herfelf 

% 

when 
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when  Hie  firff  approached  Ifaac  her  future 
hufband,  and  in  thofe  ages  it  would  Teem 
that  even  proflitution  was  too  delicate  to 
(hew  itfelf  openly*  for  Tamar,  when  (lie 
perfonated  an  harlot,  covered  herfelf  with 
a veil,  which  appears  from  the  ftory  to  have 
been  a part  of  the  drefs  ufed  in  thofe  days 
by  women  of  that  profefficn.  Many  of  the 
fables  of  antiquity,  mark  with  the  moll  dif- 
tinguiiliing  characters,  the  force  of  female 
delicacy.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fable  of  Ac- 
taion  and  Diana.  A6hcon  a famous  hunter, 
bcin £ m the  woods  with  his  hounds  beatincr 
for  game,  accidentally  fpyed  Diana  and  her 
nymphs  bathing  in  a river,  prompted  by 
curiofity,  he  Hole  filently  into  a neighbour- 
ing thicket,  that  he  might  have  a nearer 
view  of  them.  The  goddefs  difcovering 
him*  was  fo  affronted  at  his  audacity,  and 
fo  much  afhamed  to  have  been  feen  naked, 
that  in  revenge  (he  immediately  transformed 
him  into  a flag,  fet  his  own  hounds  upon  him, 
andencoufaged  them  to  overtake  and  devour 
him.  Befides  this  and  other  fables  and  hif- 
iorical  anecdotes  of  antiquity,  their  poets 
feldom  exhibit  a female  character  in  its  lov- 
lieft  form,  without  adorning  it  with  the  gra- 
ces of  modefty  and  delicacy  ; hence  we  may 

infer, 
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infer,  that  thefe  qualities  have  not  only 
been  always  effential  to  virtuous  women 
in  civilized  countries,'  but  were  alio  con- 
fiantly  praifed  and  efteemed  by  men  of 
fenfibilitv. 

' 4 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatife,  entitled,  The 
virtuous  Actions  of  Women , mentions  feveral 
anecdotes  which  ffrongly  favour  our  idea  of 
delicacy  being  an  innate  principle  in  the  fe- 
male mind.  The  mod  linking  is  that  of  the 
young  women  of  Milefia;  many  ol  whom, 
about  that  time  of  life,  when  nature  gives 
birth  to  paflions  which  virtue  forbids  to  gra- 
tify, to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  con- 
flict between  nature  and  virtue,  put  a period 
to  their  exiflence.  This  practice  be- 
coming every  day  more  general,  was  at  laft. 
finally  abolifhed,  by  ordaining  that  the  body 
of  every  one  who  did  fo  (hould  be  brought 
naked  to  the  market-place,  and  publicly  ex- 
pofed  to  the  people;  and  lo  powerfully  did 
the  idea  of  this  indelicate  expofure  operate 
on  their  minds,  that  from  thenceforth  not 
one  of  them  ever  made  an  attempt  on 
her  own  life. 
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Cxvi.P*  There  are  fo  many  evils  attending  the 

virtue  in  women,  and  lo  greatly  are 
of  indcii-  l^e  m*nds  of  that  fex  depraved  when  they 
CHCr-  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  reftitude, 
that  a general  contamination  of  their  morals 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatell  mif- 
fortunes  that  can  befal  a date,  as  it  in  time 
deflroys  almofi  every  public  virtue  of  the 
men.  Hence  all  wife  legiflators  have  flriH- 
ly  enforced  upon  the  fex  a particular  purity 
of  manners;  and  not  fatisfied  that  they 
fhould  abffain  from  vice  only,  have  required 
them  even  to  (him  every  appearance  of  it. 
Such,  in  fome  periods,  were  the  laws  of  the 
Romans,  and  fuch  were  the  effe&s  of  thefe 
laws,  that  if  ever  female  delicacy  (hone 
forth  in  a confpicuous  manner,  we  are  ol 
opinion  it  was  among  thofe  people,  after 
they  had  worn  off  much  of  the  barbarity  of 
their  firfl  ages,  and  before  they  became  con- 
taminated by  the  wealth  and  manners  of  the 
nations  which  they  plundered  and  fubjeAed. 
Then  it  was  that  we  find  many  of  their  wo  - 
men furpaffmg  in  modefly  almofl  every  thing 
related  by  fable;  and  then  it  was  that  their 
ideas  of  delicacy  were  fo  highly  refined,  that 
they  could  not  even  bear  the  lecret  con- 
ic iou  fuels 
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fciouihefs  of  an  involuntary  crime,  and  far  c p- 
Id's  of  having  tacitly  confented  to  it..  But 
as  the  cuftoms  of  all  ages  are  conftantly 
chequered  with  good  and  evil,  thole  of  the 
women  of  antiquity  had  in  them  a large 
Ilia  re  of  the  indelicacy  of  the  times.  Of  this 
nothing  can  be  a ffronger  proof  than  the 
practice  mentioned  by  Mofes,  of  ex  poling  to 
public  view  the  tokens  of  a bride’s  virginity 
on  the  morning  after  her  marriage;  to  which 
we  {half  only  add,  the  price  demanded  by 
Saul  for  his  daughter,  when  he  elpouled 
her  to  David;  a price  the  moll  highly 
chara&eriftic  of  indelicacy.  The  Greeks 
themfelves,  who  considered  all  the  reft 
of  the  world  as  barbarians,  were  hardly 
a few  degrees  more  delicate  than  the  in- 
fiances  juft  mentioned.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  comedies  of  Arifto- 
phanes  or  Euripides  are  the  moll  Ihockinm 
to  a modeft  ear.  Martial,  and  even  Horace, 
among  the  Romans,  were  fcarccly  Ids  inde- 
cent, but  they  flouriftied  at  Rome,  during 

_ ' o 

uioie  periods,  when-  fa  He  refinement  had  ba- 
milled  delicacy  as  a filly  and  unfocial  virtue; 
and  when  even  law  was  lo  repugnant;  to  de- 
cency,  that  a woman  taken  in  adultery  was 
prollituted  in  the  public  flreet  to  all  comers, 

C 2 who 
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who  were  invited  by  ringing  a bell  to  the 
abominable  ceremony. 

* 

After  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, there  arofe  among  the  barbarians  an 
inftitution,  which,  as  it  was  in  a great  mea- 
fure  dire&ed  to  the  defence  and  prote&ion 
of  women,  raifed  them  to  a dignity,  and 
formed  them  to  a delicacy  unknown  to  any 
other  age  or  people,  and  which  perhaps 
will  ever  remain  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory 
of  mankind;  unlefs  chivalry  orfome  fimilar 
inflitution  be  again  revived.  As  chivalry 
began  to  decline,  delicacy  declined  alfo  along 
with  it,  till  at  lafl  both  fexes  affumed  a rude- 
nefs  of  manners  and  of  drefs,  which  for  feve- 
ral  centuries  difgraced  Europe. 

H aving  given  thefe  few  hiflorical  (ketch- 
es of  the  (late  of  delicacy  among  the  ancients 
and  among  our  European  anceflors,  we 
proceed  to  obferve,  that  when  we  leave 
Europe,  and  her  colonies,  we  meet  with 
few  other  people  on  the  globe  who  cherifh 
female  delicacy,  or  regard  it  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  fex.  Inftead  therefore  of 
entering  into  a detail  of  the  manners  of 
fuch  people,  we  fhall  go  on  to  make  fome 

remarks 
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remarks  on  the  various  methods  of  preferr- 
ing chaftity,  that  cardinal  virtue,  to  which 
delicacy  is  only  an  outwork. 

In  every  country'  whofe  hiftory  we  have 
looked  into,  except  China*,  the  legiflators 
have  conflantly  held  out  terrors  to  hinder 
the  commiffion  of  vice,  but  feldom  or  never 
offered  rewards  for  the  praftice  of  virtue. 
The  reafon  may  be,  that  the  vicious  are  few 
in  number,  and punifhments  cheap;  whereas 
premiums  are  coftly,  and  the  virtuous  fo 
many,  that  no  government  can  afford  to 
beflow  a reward  upon  each  of  them.  Be- 
fides,  the  moral  virtues  not  only  reward  us 
themfelves  with  peace  of  mind  in  this  world, 
but  have  annexed  to  them  the  promifes  of  a 
hill  more  ample  reward  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  When  we  confider  thefe  reafons, 
it  is  not  furprifing  to  find  that  chaff  ity,  upon 
which  all  polifhed  dates  have  fet  the  higheff 
value,  has  never  been  encouraged  by  any 
pofitive  inflitution  in  its  favour;  while  its 
oppofite  vice  has,  by  every  well  regulated 


The  Chinefc  not  only  punlfli  vice  as  in  other  countries,  but  to  fe- 
veral  of  the  more  exalted  virtues,  they  annex  honorary,  and  even 
fometimes  pecuniary  rewards. 
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c xvAi.P'  government,  been  branded  with  a greater  or 
L/’v"°  lefs  degree  of  infamy,  according  to  the  ideas 
which  fuch  government  entertained  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  reditude,  and  order.  But 
cudom  among  every  polilhed  people,  flip- 
plies  the  deficiency  of  law,  and  fo  orders 
it,  that  every  woman  who  deviates  from 
chaftity,  forfeits  almod  entirely  the  fociety 
of  her  own  fex,  and  of  the  moft  worthy  and 
regular  part  of  ours:  and,  what  is  of  infinite- 
ly greater  confequence,  fire  forfeits  almod 
all  chance  of  entering  into  that  date,  which 
women  have  fo  many  natural  as  well  as  po- 
litical reafons  to  determine  them  to  wifh  for 
more  than  the  men;  and  if  file  has  any  fmall 
degree  of  chance  left  of  entering  into  it,  fire 
muft  do  it  with  a partner  below  her  rank 
and  Ration  in  life;  and,  even  thus  matched, 
fire  is  liable  to  have  the  follies  and  frailties 
of  her  former  condud  thrown  up  to  her  on 
every  occafion  which  gives  birth  to  the 
flighted  matrimonial  difference. 

These,  and  others  of  the  fame  nature, 
are  the  punifhments  which  refinement  of 
manners  has  inflided  on  the  breach  of  cha- 
ff ity  by  unmarried  women.  We  fhall  fee 
afterward,  that  alnrod  every  people,  whe- 
ther 
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ther  civilized  or  favage,  have  treated 
married  women  who  commit  this  crime 
with  much  greater  feverity;  lubjefting  them 
not  only  to  feveral  kinds  of  public  lhame 
and  indignity,  but  even  to  a variety  of 
corporal,  and  often  to  capital  punifh- 
ments.  But  as  every  feverity,  and  every 
punifhment,  has  been  found  too  weak  to 
prevail  againlt  the  vice  of  incontinence; 
efpecially  among  people  of  foft  and  vo  - 
luptuous manners,  under  the  influence  of 
a warm  fun,  and  profeffmg  a religion 
which  lays  no  reffraint  upon  the  paflions; 
the  Eaflerns,  where  thefe  caules  molt 
powerfully  operate,  have,  time  immemorial, 
endeavoured  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of  their 
women  by  eunuchs  and  confinement. 

At  what  period,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
world,  fome  of  the  males  of  our  fpecies 
were  firft  emafculated,  in  order  to  qualify 
them  for  guarding  the  objefts  dedicated 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  relt,  is  not  perfeft- 
ly  known.  The  mflitution  of  a cultom  fo 
barbaroufly  unnatural,  has,  by  fome,  been 
attributed  to  the  infamous  Semiramis;  but 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  more  likely 
to  originate  from  the  men  than  the  wo- 
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xvAi.P'  men*  Leaving  therefore,  the  fubjeft  of  its 
origin,  we  {hall  juft  obferve,  that  all  the  vo- 
luptuous nations  of  the  Eaft  have  conftant- 
ly  confidered  Eunuchs  as  fo  envious  of 
the  joys  which  thcmfelves  were  incapable 
of  tailing,  that  they  would  exert  every 
power  to  hinder  others  from  tailing  them 
alfo;  and  hence  have  fixed  upon  them 
as  the  moft  vigilant  guardians  of  female 
chaftity.  Nor  has  their  choice  been  im- 
properly made:  For  thefe  wretches,  lo- 
fing  every  tender  feeling  for  the  other 
fex,  and  bent  upon  ingratiating  themfelves 
into  the  favour  oi  their  jealous  mafters, 
not  only  debar  their  fair  prifoners  from 
every  fpecies  of  pleafure,  but  often 
treat  them  with  a brutal  and  unnatural 
feverity. 

While  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the 
Eaft  have  been  perpetually  tottering  on 
their  foundations,  and  fubjecl  to  the  moft 
frequent  and  fudden  revolutions,  the  man- 
ners and  cu horns,  like  the  mountains  and 
rocks  of  the  country,  have  been,  time 
immemorial,  permanent  and  unchangeable; 
and,  at  this  day,  exhibit  nearly  the  fame 
appearance  that  they  did  m the  patriai- 
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chal  ages.  Nor  have  thefe  cuftoms  in  any 
thing  remained  more  fixed  and  unalterable, 
than  in  the  ufe  of  eunuchs.  Every  EaRern 
potentate,  and  every  other  perfon,  who 
can  defray  the  expence,  employs  a num- 
ber of  thofe  wretches  to  fuperintend  his 
feraglio,  and  guard  the  chaflity  of  his 
women;  not  only  from  every  rude  inva- 
der, but  alfo  from  the  effe&s  of  female 
affociation  and  intrigue.  Nor  need  we 
wronder  at  this,  when  we  confider,  that  into 
the  women  of  this  country  are  inflilled 
no  virtuous  principles,  to  enable  them  to 
defend  themfelves;  that  the  men  are  taught 
by  fafhion,  and  prompted  by  reflraint,  to 
attack  them  as  often  as  they  have  opportu- 
nity ; that  the  women  may  therefore  be  Gen- 
ii dered  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to 
the  men,  as  the  defencelefs  animals  of  the 
held  are  to  the  beafls  of  prey  which  prowl 
around  them;  and  that  on  thefe  accounts: 
while  the  prefent  conflitution  of  the  country 
remains  unaltered,  to  guard  the  fex  by  this 
fpecies  of  neutral  beings,  may  not  be  fo 
unneceffary  a caution  as  it  appears  to  us 
Europeans,  wTho  are  accuftomed  to  fuperior 
virtue,  and  to  better  laws. 
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xvi.  * I here  is  in  the  human  mind,  a reluc- 
tancer  at  ^laring  with  another  what  we  think 

ment  of  n~ceifary  for  ourfelves,  or  what  we  greatly 

iWJgin.  IoVC  and  a(*mire-  Hence,  perhaps,  arofe 
the  cufiom  of  fencing  a field  round 
with  a ditch  or  wall ; and  hence  alfo,  that 
of  fecuring  women  by  confinement,  and 
guarding  them  by  eunuchs.  At  what  pe- 
riod, or  in  what  part  of  the  world,  women 
were  firff  put  under  confinement,  is  uncer- 
tain. We  have,  however,  fome  reafons  to 
believe,  they  were  fo  ufed  among  the  Phi- 
hflmes  as  early  as  the  patriarchal  ages: 
and  even  among  the  patriarchs  themfelves, 
v,  e are  told  that  they  had  apartments  in 
the  back  parts  of  the  tents,  into  which  it 
would  feem  that  the  men,  or  at  lead  ftrang- 
eis,  were  never  allowed  to  enter;  and  to 
which  the  fex  retired  when  any  dranger 
approached*.  But  though  there  might  be 
fome  redraint  upon  women  in  thefe  ages, 
it  did  certainly  not  amount  to  abfolute  con- 

v The  Rabbles,  who  derive  almoft  every  thing  from  fome  fabulous 
ftory,  tei!  us,  that  Noah,  in  purfuance  of  directions  handed  down  to 
him  from  Adam,  took  the  body  of  that  original  father  with  him  into 
the  ark,  and  placed  it  as  a barrier  to  feparate  the  men  from  the 
women;  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  circumftances  which  gave  rife  to 
the  confinement  of  the  fex. 


finement : 
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finement : for  we  are  informed,  that  all  C^IP* 
ranks  and  conditions  of  them  were  employed 
in  the  fields,  and  went  out  of  the  cities  in 
the  evenings  to  draw  water ; and  though 
feparate>  apartments  were  contrived  in  the 
back  parts  of  the  tents  for  them,  as  we 
have  no  account  of  their  being  confined 
to  thefe,  it  is  probable,  that  they  ferved 
rather  as  retreats  for  decency,  than  as 
places  of  imprifonment. 

Such  was  the  flate  of  women  among 
the  Ifraelites;  nor  do  they  feem  to  have 
wanted  their  liberty  at  this  time  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  flory  of  the 
wife  of  Potiphar;  and  in  a fubfequent  pe- 
riod, from  that  of  Pharaoh’s  daughter, 
who  was  going  with  her  train  of  • attending 
nymphs  to  bathe  in  the  Nile,  when  (he 
found  Mofes  among  the  reeds. 

Were  we  to  reafon  from  principles  only 
on  the  origin  of  female  confinement,  we 
fhould  naturally  derive  it  from  jealoufy;  if 
we  reafon  from  fafts,  it  may  have  arifen 
from  experience  of  the  little  fecurity  there 
was  for  the  chaflity  of  a weak  and  helplefs 
woman,  in  the  ages  of  rudenefs  and  lawlefs 
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xvi.P’  barbarity.  Hence  many  are  of  opinion, 
UYv;  |b«it  tlie  rape  of  Jacobs  daughter  by  the 
Sechemites  induced  that  patriarch  to  caufe 
all  his  own  women  and  thofe  of  his  depen- 
dents to  be  (hut  up,  led  another  accident 
of  the  fame  nature  fhould  befal  any  of  them. 
1 he  rapes  of  Io  and  Proferpine  gave 
f’hih,  perhaps,  to  the  confinement  of 
women  among  the  Greeks,  and  fimilar 
misfortunes  might  be  followed  by  fimilar 
confequences  among  other  nations.  Whe- 
ther the  confinement  of  women  originated 
from  the  rape  of  Dinah,  we  pretend  not  to 
determine;  of  this,  however,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  in  length  of  time  it  became  a 
cuitom  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  among 
tiieir  neighbours.  King  David  had  his 
wives  confined:  for  we  are  told  that  they 

J 

vrent  up  to  the  houfe-top  to  fee  him  march 
out  againft  his  fon  Abfalom,  which  at  this 
day  is  all  the  liberty  allowed  the  women 
of  the  Eaff,  when  they  wifh  to  be  indulg- 
ed with  the  fight  of  any  public  fhow  or 
proceflion. 

But  though  the  women  of  king's  were 
at  this  period  generally  jfliut  up,  it  would 
fecm  that  thofe  of  private  pcrfons  enjoyed 

more 
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more  liberty;  for  the  fame  David  Tent  and 
brought  the  wife  of  Uriah  to  his  houfe, 
which  all  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
inveded  could  not  have  done  without  a tu- 
mult, had  (he  been  as  finally  guarded,  and 
the  perfons  of  women  at  that  time  as  facred 
and  inviolable  in  the  Fall,  as  they  arc  at 
prefect.  When  we  come  to  the  hiflory  of 
Solomon,  we  have  plain  accounts  of  a f’c- 
raglio  for  the  confinement  of  his  women; 
and  in  that  of  Ahafuerus,  king  of  Pcrfia,  we 
learn,  that  his  feraglio  was  condituted  not 
not  only  on  a plan  of  the  fevered  confine- 
ment, but  alfo  of  the  mod  voluptuous  fen- 
fuality.  It  would  be  needlefs  to  trace  this 
cudom  downward  to  later  periods,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  it  became  the  common 
pr  aft  ice  of  almod  all  nations,  till  the  PwO- 
mans  broke  through  it,  and  (bowed  the 
world  that  it  was  pofhble  for  the  fex  to  en- 
joy liberty  and  be  virtuous. 
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HE  fame  caufes  which  at  firft  introdu- 


ced particular  manners  and  cuftoms, 
are  not  always  the  only  ones  which  continue 
or  augment  them;  thus  though  feraglios 
and  harams  lor  the  confinement  of  women, 
probably  originated  from  jealoufy,  or  from 
the  danger  of  expofing  weak  and  defence- 
lefs  beauty  to  men  heated  with  luft,  and 
unreftrained  by  law,  they  foon  after  became 
an  article  of  luxury  and  oftentation.  The 
Afiatic  monarchs  and  grandees  vied  with 
each  other  in  having  the  moil  numerous 
and  beautiful  let  of  women,  which  confer- 
red upon  their  mailer  a luftre  and  dignity  of 
the  fame  nature  as  in  Europe  we  fuppofe  we 
obtain  by  a fplendid  equipage  and  a nume- 
rous retinue.  But  they  carried  this  matter 
hill  farther;  they  made  ufe  of  their  women 
to  add  to  the  long  lift  of  high-founding 
titles,  of  which  the  Eaflcrns  are  fo  exceed- 
ingly fond.  The  king  of  Bifnagar,  among 
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the  reft  of  his  pompous  titles,  is  ftilecl  the 
hufband  of  a thoufand  wives.  Were  lie  to 
call  him  fell’  the  Jailor  of  a thoufand  Wives  f 
he  would  find  the  title  more  reconcileable  to 
truth,  though  it  might  be  lefs  flattering  to 
his  vanity. 

In  j unification  of  feraglios  and  hararns  it 
has  been  by  Tome  alledged,  that  they  are  not 
f’o  much  places  of  confinement  as  of  volun- 
tary retreat  from  the  rudenefs  and  indeco- 
rum of  the  men.  Thefe,  however,  who 
argue  in  this  manner  muff  be  but  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiflory  of  the  Eaff,  and 
lefs  with  human  nature;  for  we  cannot 
fuppofe  it  confident  with  thofe  ideas  and 
feelings  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that 
women  fhould  voluntarily  fhut  up  and  fe- 
ciude  themfelves  from  all  the  pleafures  of 
liberty,  of  focial  life,  and  from  the  hope 
and  joy  of  public  admiration,  without  any 
other  recompence  than  a frnall  fhare  of  the 
favours  of  one  man.  Every  human  being' 
has  by  nature  an  equal  right  to  perfonal  li- 
berty, and  none  feem  more  tenacious  of  this 
right  than  the  rude  and  uncultivated;  it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  fir  ft  efforts  to 
confine  women  were  refilled  with  all  their 
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cha^p.  ftrenglh  and  cunning;  but  the  ftruggle 
proving  inefleaual,  cuftom  at  laft  (lamped 
the  fanftion  of  juftice  upon  what  was  at  hr (l 
only  an  illegal  exertion  of  power* 


Confine- 
ment of 
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t;  n lawful 
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If  jealoufy  was  the  original  fource  of 
female  confinement,  when  a wife  really 
gave  her  hufband  caufe  to  be  jealous,  he 
had  at  lead  a tolerable  pretence  for  (hutting 
her  up;  but  to  imprifon  wives  in  general, 
becaufefome  of  them  were  found  unfaithful, 
or  young  women  in  general,  becaufe  upon 
feme  few  individuals  a rape  had  been  com- 
mitted, was  an  outrage  againft  juftice. 
The  learned  Montefquieu,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  juftify  this  outrage,  fays,  “ That 
“ fuch  is  the  force  of  climate  in  fubliming 
“ the  paftions  to  an  ungovernable  height  in 
<e  countries  where  women  are  confined,  that 
“ were  they  allowed  their  liberty,  the  attack 
“ upon  them  would  always  be  certain,  and 
<c  the  refiftance  nothing.”  Allowing  to  this 
reafoning  all  its  force,  does  not  juftice  de- 
mand, that  the  attacker,  rather  than  the 
attacked,  (hould  be  confined?  But  we 
venture  to  affirm,  though  in  contradiction 
to  fo  celebrated  a genius,  that  fuch  reafon- 
ing is  not  founded  on  nature;  for  this  fo 

much 
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much  dreaded  attack,  and  this  feeble  re- 
finance, are  neither  of  them  altogether  the 
eliecl  of  climate,  but  of  refiraint  alfo,  and 
would  take  place  as  well  in  Lapland  as  in 
Afia,  were  the  fexes  there  as  carefully  kept 
af under,  and  were  there  no  other  fecurity 
for  virtue  but  want  of  opportunity  to  be 
vicious.  For  iuch  plainly  is  the  difpofition 
of  human  nature,  that  the  greater  the  obffa- 
cles  thrown  in  the  way  of  gratification,  the 
greater  are  the  efforts  to  overcome  them. 
Hence  a woman  who  is  mafked  or  veiled, 
more  ffrongly  attra&s  our  attention,  than 
one  who  is  clothed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, becaufe,  in  the  former  cafe,  we  only 
fee  a fmall  part  of  her  charms,  and  creative 
fancy  forms  the  moft  extravagant  idea  of  all 
that  is  hid.  Hence,  alfo,  men  and  women 
perpetually  kept  afunder  are  forever  brood- 
ing over  the  joys  they  would  have  tailed  in 
the  company  of  each  other,  and  on  this  ac- 


count, a man  who  rarely  in  his  whole  life 
has  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  with  a 
woman,  if  fuch  an  opportunity  fhould  hap- 
pen, never  fails  to  make  ufe  of  it  by  attack- 
ing her  virtue;  whereas  were  he  to  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  this  nature,  his 
fancy  would  be  lefs  heated,  he  would  fet 
VoL-  E lefs 
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lefs  value  upon  the  fex,  and  reckon  them  lefs 
the  objects  of  temptation.  Thefe  inferences 
are  much  flrengthened  by  the  following 
fa£ts:  A native  of  China,  who  lately  redded 
home  years  in  England,  acknowledged,  that, 
for  fome  time  after  he  arrived  here,  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  refraining  himfelf  from 
attacking  every  woman  with  whom  he  was 
left  alone;  and  a Nun  who  had  efcaped  from 
a convent,  imagined  that  every  man  who 
had  an  opportunity  would  affault  her  virtue, 
and  though  (he  had  no  inclination  to  have 
yielded,  even  fometimes  felt  a fecret  chagrin 
that  flie  was  not  put  to  the  trial. 

Astonishment  and  honeft  indignation 
arife  in  our  breads,  when  we  hear  of  the  un- 
lawful redraint  that  is  laid  on  the  liberty  of 
the  fex  in  the  Ead,  while  in  Europe,  we  view 
without  emotion,  thoufands  of  haplefs  vir- 
gins every  year  dragged  involuntarily  to  the 
altar  of  a convent,  to  vow  an  eternal  re- 
nounciation  of  the  pleafures  of  that  world 
which  they  love,  and  a faithful  obfervance 
of  that  celibacy  which  they  hate.  If  there- 
fore, we  execrate  the  confinement  of  the 
women  of  Ada,  where  they  are  not  obliged 
to  perjure  themfelves  at  the  altar,  where 

they 
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they  are  not  loft  to  the  propagation  of  the  c”vfIp’ 
fpecies,  what  fentiments  mufl  we  feel  when 
we  contemplate  the  manner  of  (hutting  them 
up  in  Europe,  by  obliging  them  folemnly 
to  fwear  that  they  will  eradicate  the  feelings 
implanted  in  them  by  their  creator,  and 
glory  in  contributing  to  difcontinue  the  fpe- 
cies which  he  formed  them  to  propogate? 

Yc  legiflators!  who  impofe  rules  upon  man- 
kind, did  ye  confider  your  own  interefl,  you 
would  never  promulgate  laws  which  tend  to 
diminifh  your  fubje£ls ; did  ye  liften  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  ye  would  not  deprive 
for  ever  of  their  liberty,  beings  who  have 
committed  no  crime,  and  who  equally  wifh 
to  enjoy,  and  are  equally  intitled  to  it 
with  yourfelves.  Ye  PriefLs!  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  tell  us  that  fuch  rules  are  the 
will  of  the  divinity,  whofe  laws  you  pretend 
to  the  foie  right  of  interpreting,  did  ye  attend 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  continues  the 
works  that  he  has  made,  ye  would  not  pre- 
fumptuoufly  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  that 
he  created  man  male  and  female,  and  forbad 
him  to  increafe  and  multiply;  did  ye  refledl 
that  the  dilates  of  nature  and  of  reafon  mili- 
tate againfl  fuch  abfurdity,  you  would  even 
perhaps  blufh  for  the  arrogance  of  your 
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C Kvn.P*  conduft  towards  God  and  man;  but  the 
time,  we  flatter  ourfelves  is  not  far  diftant, 
when  reafon  fhall  break  through  the  tram- 
mels of  prieflcraft,  and  vindicate  the  rights 
oi  nature  and  fociety  J 

o.n'i'nn.r  civilized  nations,  where  the  principles 

wives.  of  morality  are  cultivated,  when  a mutual 
compact  has  been  entered  into  between  a 
man  and  a woman  to  abide  by  each  oilier, 
the  faith  of  this  woman,  and  the  fenfe  of  the 
obligation  fhe  has  laid  herfelf  under,  are 
conhdered  as  the  fecurities  of  her  virtue. 
This  compaft,  however,  is  commonly  a mu- 
tual one;  whereas  in  countries  where  women 
are  confined,  the  cornpacf  entered  into  be- 
tween hufband  and  wile,  if  it  can  be  called 
a compaft,  is  only  an  aft  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  hufband  and  parents  of  the  bride, 
and  of  palfive  obedience  on  her  part.  The 
hufband,  therefore,  has  no  great  reafon  to 
expect  that  fhe  will  pay  the  fame  regard  to  • 
this  compa6i,  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  all  parties;  fenfible 
on  this  account,  that  her  mind  may  be  dif- 
ferently difpofed  of  from  her  body,  he  does 
all  that  mortal  can  do,  he  fecures  the  latter 
by  perpetual  confinement.  But  this  mode 
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of  treating  women  is  the  vileft  indignity 
that  can  he  offered  to  human  beings;  it  pre- 
fuppofes  them  neither  endowed  with  virtue 
nor  free  agency,  and  places  them  in  the 
lame  point  of  view  with  an  unoccupied  field, 
which  yields  it  fell  indifferently  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  any  one,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
fecure  and  fence  it.  It  likewife  prefuppofes 
the  men  to  be  with  regard  to  the  women, 
what  they  are  to  the  wild  beafts  of  the  held, 
abfolute  maflers  of  every  one  whom  they  can 
catch  and  detain.  Ideas  which  we  reprobate 
as  inconfiflent  with  human  nature,  when  not 
warped  by  cuflom,  or  led  affray  by  art. 

In  Circaffia,  Mingrelia,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  Eaft,  the  monarchs,  having  an 
abfolute  power,  generally  take  from  their 
fubje&s  by  force,  fuch  women  as  are  hand- 
fome,  without  any  regard  to  their  rank,  or 
their  being  married  or  (ingle.  The  grand 
Seignior  has  a tribute  of  young  girls  annu- 
ally paid  to  him  by  the  Greeks,  and  fome 
other  of  his  tributary  provinces ; thefe  are 
placed  in  apartments  of  the  palace,  which 
are  feparated  from  all  intercourfe  with  the 
reft,  and  are  called  the  feraglio;  where  they 
are  guarded  in  the  ftricleft  manner  by 
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(j xvii.1  * eunuchs.  i he  gardens  of  this  feraglio,  which 
v^r>'*VJ  are  fenced  with  high  walls,  and  planted  with 
rows  of  trees,  to  obdruFt  the  fight,  are  the 
utmoit  limits  to  which  they  are  allowed  to 
go;  except  when  fome  of  them  are  carried 
along  with  their  mailer,  if  he  makes  any 
excurfion,  or  goes  to  war  again!!  an  enemy; 
m which  cafe,  they  are  placed  in  clofe  ma- 
chines, on  the  backs  ol  camels,  and  as  much 
hid  as  if  in  the  inmoff  recedes  of  the  feraglio. 

Besides  the  feraglio  of  the  fultan,  pri- 
vate perfons  have  apartments  in  their  houfes, 
called  Harams,  where  they  confine  their  wo- 
men. I he  Haram  is,  in  Turkey,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  Greece,  always  in  the  back-part  • 
of  the  houle,  and  all  the  windows  of  it  look 
into  the  garden.  The  apartments  of  the 
ladies,  when  the  hufband  can  afford  it,  are 
elegantly  furmfhed  after  their  manner;  and 
they  want  nothing  but  fociety  to  make  life 
comfortable.  They  have  numbers  of  beauti- 
ful female  (laves,  who  divert  them  with  vocal 
and  inf tru mental  mufic,  dancing,  and  other 
amufements.  From  thefe  Harams,  women 
are  fometimes  buffered  to  go  out,  but 
they  mud.  always  be  veiled  and  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  a long  robe,  Tailed  a 

fori  gee ; 
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fori  gee;  without  which  no  woman  of  any 
rank  is  allowed  to  appear  in  the  dreet;  and 
which  is  fo  exactly  alike  in  all,  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely impoflible  to  didinguifh  one  woman 
from  another.  The  mod  jealous  hufband 
cannot  know  his  own  wife  ; and  no  man  dare 
touch,  or  follow  a woman  in  the  flreet;  fo 
that  the  confinement  of  the  ivomen  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  is  not  fo  rigid  as  fome  of  our 
travellers  would  make  us  believe. 

In  the  empire  of  the  Mogul,  when  die 
women  are  carried  abroad,  they  are  put  into 
a kind  of  machine,  like  a chariot,  placed  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  or  in  covered  fedan 
chairs,  furrounded  by  a guard  of  eunuchs, 
and  armed  men,  in  fuch  a manner,  that  a 
fl ranger  would  rather  fuppofe  the  cavalcade 
to  be  carrying  fome  defperate  villain  to  exe- 
cution, than  employed  to  prevent  the  in- 
trigues or  efcape  of  a few  defencelefs  women. 
At  home  the  fex  are  covered  with  gauze 
veils,  which  they  dare  not  take  off  in  the 
prefence  of  any  man,  except  their  hufband, 
Oi  lome  near  relation.  In  the  greated  part 
of  Aha,  and  fome  places  of  Africa,  women 
are  guarded  by  eunuchs,  made  incapable  of 
violating  their  chadity.  In  Spain,  where 
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xvi r.  many  of  tne  natives  are  the  defcendants  of 
*~rvx'*  Afiicans;  and  whole  jealoufy  is  not  lefs 
ftrong  than  that  of  their  ancedors  ; they,  for 
many  centuries,  made  ufe  of  padlocks  to 
lecure  the  chaflity  of  the  fex ; but  finding 
thefe  ineffectual,  they  had  recourfe  to  a fpe- 
cies  of  old  women,  who  being  pad  the  joys 
of  love,  were  on  that  account  fuppofed  to 
bo  iiiConuptible  guardians  of  female  virtue; 
but  even  againd  the  watchfulnefs  of  thefe 
there  was  a remedy,  and  their  care  wTas  fre- 
quently hu died,  and  their  fcruples  filenced  by 
all-powerful  gold.  The  Spaniards  are  be- 
come fenfible  of  this;  they,  at  prefent,  feem 
to  gi\  e up  all  redridhve  methods,  and  trufl 
the  \ ntue  of  their  women  to  good  principles, 
indead  of  rigour  and  hard  ufage. 

1172  Where  there  is  no  public  virtue  to  con- 
cf  fecur-  hde  in,  befides  the  methods  of  Duennas, 

maieC  ^oc^s3  eunuchs,  and  confinement,  feveral 
chaflity.  Others  have  been,  and  dill  are,  pra&ifed  in 
different  countries,  to  preferve  female  chaf- 
tity.  Mr.  More  relates  a fingular  method 
ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Africa;  it  is  a figure  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Mumbo  jumbo , made  of  the  bark 
of  a tree,  in  the  fhape  of  a man  drefled  in 
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a long  coat,  with  a Jarge  tuft  of  flraw  on  its  c^TVjIl>' 
head:  into  this  figure,  which  is  ufually 
about  nine  feet  high,  a man  is  introduced, 
who  caufes  it  to  walk  along,  fpeak  what  he 
pleafes,  or  make  fuch  a horrid  and  frightful 
noife,  as  he  thinks  will  beft  anfwer  his  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  kept  carefully  concealed  by  the 
men,  and  never  comes  abroad  but  in  the 
night,  when  they  want  to  frighten  the  wo- 
men into  chaflity  and  obedience.  They 
perfuade  the  lex,  that  it  knows  every  thing; 
they  refer  every  thing  to  its  decifion,  and  it 
always  decides  in  favour  of  the  men ; but 
this  is  not  all,  it  has  a power  of  inflicting 
punifhments  on  female  delinquents,  which 
it  frequently  does,  by  ordering  them  to  be 
whipped.  They  are  taught  to  believe,  that 
it  is  particularly  offended  with  unchaflity  ; 
a crime  which  it  will  certainly  difcover,  and 
as  certainly  punifh.  As  foon  as  they  hear 
it  coming,  they  generally  run  away  and  hide 
themfelves ; but  are  obliged  by  their  hufbands 
to  return,  though  in  fear  and  trembling,  to 
its  prefence,  and  to  do  or  fuffer  whatever  it 
pieafes  to  order  them.  How  defpicable 
muff  the  underffanding  of  thefe  women  be, 
if  they  are  really  thus  deceived  by  fo  bung- 
ling a trick! 
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In  almoft  all  countries,  where  female 
chaflity  has  been  an  objedt  much  regarded, 
lome  methods  have  been  contrived  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  the  incontinent,  as 
well  as  to  flatter  and  reward  the  hopes 
of  thofe  who  perfevered  in  virtue ; even 
the  Jewifh  legiflator  not  thinking  that 
the  pofitive  laws  he  had  enabled  againft 
unchaffity,  and  the  punifhments  he  had 
annexed  to  them,  were  fully  ftrong  to 
overcome  every  vicious  inclination,  inltitu- 
ted  a mode  of  alarming  their  fears  of  a 
difeovery,  even  when  fuch  difeovery  was 
above  the  power  of  mortal  agency : this  was 
the  waters  of  jealoufy,  which  a hufband, 
who  fufpefted  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  obli- 
ged her,  with  fome  folemn  ceremonies,  to 
drink ; and  which  {he  firmly  believed  would 
make  her  belly  to  fwell,  and  her  thigh  to 
rot,  if  flie  was  guilty.  When  fuch  was  her 
belief,  and  when  the  hufband  had  it  con- 
flantly  in  his  power  to  put  her  to  the  dread- 
ful trial,  a barrier  was  thereby  formed  againfi 
unchaftity,  flronger  than  all  the  other  laws 
human  and  divine ; and  yet  not  fo  flrong, 
but  it  was  frequently  overleaped  and  dil- 
regarded. 
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Where  jealoufy  is  the  ruling  paflion, 
and  the  men  have  no  ideas  that  the  inconti- 
nence of  their  women  can  be  reftrained  by 

J 

principle,  by  the  hope  of  reward,  or  the  fear 
ol  punifhment ; and  where  the  unfettled 
manner  in  which  they  live,  does  not  allow 
them  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  fex  un- 
der confinement;  they  praftife  other  methods 
of  a moft  defpicable  and  odious  nature,  to 
fecure  the  body,  regardlefs  perhaps  how 
much  the  mind  be  contaminated.  In  many 
places  of  Arabia,  but  particularly  in  that 
part  of  it  called  Petraea,  they  perform  an 
operation  upon  every  female  infant,  which 
renders  it  impoflible  for  her  when  grown  up 
to  have  any  commerce  with  the  men.  In 
confequence  of  this  operation,  when  fhe  en- 
ters into  matrimony,  another  is  abfolutely 
necelfary  to  reflore  her  to  the  natural  hate 
of  her  fex.  I he  ancient  Germans,  and 
feveral  other  northern  nations,  fenfible  that 
chaftity  was  mod  likely  to  be  preferved  in- 
violate by  a decency  of  behaviour  between 
the  two  fexes ; and  fuppofmg  that  this  de- 
cency could  not  be  properly  maintained 
where  familiarity  was  allowed,  prohibited 
the  men  even  from  touching  the  women, 
and  laid  a fine  upon  them  according 
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CxV},P'  tC)  the  Part  touchcd-  In  Great  Britain 
urvv^  there  were  laws  of  this  nature  even  fo 
late  as  the  ninth  century. 


It  is  not  a little  curious  to  furvey  the 
various  methods  made  ufe  of  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  to  accompldh  the  fame 
end,  In  Poland,  the  chaffity  of  young  girls 
is  endeavoured  to  be  fecured  by  a contri- 

j 

vance  hardly  lefs  lingular,  though  not  fo 
humiliating  as  fome  of  thefe  we  have  now 
mentioned  : molt  of  the  young  women  be- 
longing to  the  peafants  have  little  bells 
fattened  to  various  parts  of  their  cloaths,  to 
give  notice  to  their  mothers  and  other  fe- 
male guardians  where  they  go,  that  thofe 
may  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  dete6l 
them,  ttiould  they  attempt  to  intrigue  or 
fecrete  themfelves  from  their  view.  Where 
women  are  no  farther  regarded  than  as  the 
means  of  gratifying  animal  love,  methods 
like  the  loregoing  may  be  necelfary,  or  at 
leatt  attended  with  little  mifchiel  to  lociety 
or  the  peace  of  individuals ; but  where  they 
are  intended  for  the  more  exalted  purpofes 
of  being  friends  and  companions,  they  ttiould 
be  managed  in  a very  different  manner. 
Locks,  fpies,  and  bodily  reftri6lions  then 
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become  highly  improper,  as  they  tend  only  c Hv^p* 
to  debafe  their  minds,  corrupt  their  morals, 
and  render  them  defpicable;  circumftances 
which  ought  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the 
utmofl  attention,  becaufe  where  the  mind  is 
debafed  and  contaminated,  the  body  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  preferving. 

0 

In  all  countries  where  the  religion  of 
Rome  is  eftablifhed,  challity  is  endeavoured 
to  be  preferved  by  the  artifice  of  auricular 
confelhon  ; the  inditutors  of  which  probably 
imagined,  that  unchaftity  was  a crime  which 
female  delicacy  would  never  allow  any  wo- 
man to  divulge  ; and  as  damnation  was  in- 
fallibly annexed  to  concealing  any  crime 
from  the  father  confeffor,  it  was  confequently 
a crime  which  no  woman  would  ever  com- 
mit. But  however  well  contrived  this  plan 
may  appear,  experience  has  fully  demon- 
ft rated  its  infufficiency,  and  (hewn  that  the 
Roman  catholic  women,  notwithflanding 
this  additional  impediment  in  the  way  of  in- 
continence, are  in  that  refpecl  nearly  on  a 
footing  with  the  red.  of  their  neighbours, 
who  have  no  fuch  flumbling-block  in  their 
way. 


As 


the  history 


Cxvii.P‘  timidity  is  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifh- 

- ing  peculiarities  which  mark  the  female 
character,  the  expofure  to  public  fhame  is 
confcquently  one  of  the  mod  powerful  me- 
tiiods  of  laying  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  * 
fex  ; the  laws  of  fociety,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
religious  inditutions,  have  therefore  availed 
thcmfelves  of  it,  and  made  it,  among  every 
poli fhed  people,  one  of  the  fevered  parts  of 
the  pumfhment  to  which  the  female  delin- 
quent, who  has  departed  from  the  path  of 
re£litude,  is  expofed ; and  on  that  account 
one  of  the  greated  obdacles  which  can  be 
thrown  in  the  road  to  unchadity.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  conduct  of  the  women  of 
Iceland,  when  the  public  (hame  attending 
incontinency  was  fufpended  on  the  following 
occafion.  In  the  year  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  feven,  a great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Iceland  having  died  of  a conta- 
gious didemper,  the  king  of  Denmark,  in 
order  to  repeople  the  country  in  a more 
expeditious  manner  than  the  common  rules 
of  procreation  admitted  of,  made  a law,  an*- 
thoridng  all  young  women  to  have  each  fix 
badards,  without  being  expofed  to  any 
fhame,  or  differing  the  lofs  of  reputation. 
This  fucceeded  beyond  the  expe&ation  of 
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the  monarch;  and  the  young  women  em- 
ployed  themfelves  fo  feduoufly  in  the  affair  txvxj, 
of  population,  that,  in  a few  years,  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  abrogate  the  law,  left 
• the  country  Ihould  be  overftocked  with  in- 
habitants, and  that  fenfe  of  ftiame  annexed 
to  unchaftity,  fo  much  obliterated  Irorn  the 
female  breaft,  that  neither  law  nor  cuftom 
would  be  able  afterwards  to  revive  it.  Were 
it  not  almoft  felf-evident  to  every  one,  that 
this  public  ftiame  attending  female  indifere- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  motives  to  fecure 
their  chaftity,  we  might  prove  it  more  fully 
from  other  circum fiances,  but  we  (hall  only 
mention  one  which  proves  it  to  a demonftra- 
tion.  In  thofe  countries  where  no  ftiame  is 
annexed  to  any  aftion,  there  is  no  public 
chaftity  ; and  this  virtue  flourifhes  the  moll, 
where  its  contrary  vices  are  branded  with 
the  greateft  degree  of  infamy. 

# 

But  this  public  ftiame  is  only  one  of  the 
many  methods  which  we  in  this  country 
make  ufe  of  to  fecure  the  chaftity  of  the  fex. 

We  call  religion,  policy,  and  honour  to  our 
aid;  religion  holds  out  in  the  one  hand  re- 
wards of  a mod  glorious  nature,  and  punifh- 
ments  not  lefs  dreadful  in  the  other.  Policy 
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xvi [.  ’ ^tews  how  much  the  order,  peace,  and  good 
government  of  fociety  are  influenced  by  fe- 
male chaftity ; and  how  each  of  them  are 
unhinged  and  deflroyed  by  incontinence. 
Honour,  likewife,  comes  in  as  an  auxiliary, 
and  holds  up  to  their  view  the  luftre  and  re- 
putation which  themfelves  and  their  families 
derive  from  their  decency  and  regularity  of 
condudl,  and  the  flain  and  infamy  they  bring 
upon  both  by  lewdnefs  and  debauchery. 
Thus  retrained  by  fhame,  by  the  lofs  of  fo- 
ciety, and  by  the  forfeiting  all  chance  of  a 
hufband  fuitable  to  their  rank.  Thus  en- 
couraged by  religion,  by  good  policy,  and 
honour,  we  trull  luch  women  as  have  arrived 
at  the  years  of  difcretion  to  themfelves,  and 
experience  fully  demonflrates,  that  we  place 
not  our  trull  improperly;  and  that  tliofe  me- 
thods are  far  more  prevalent  than  locks, 
bars,  eunuchs,  and  all  the  other  barbarous 
expedients  that  have  been  fallen  upon,  by 
nations  who  have  not  attained  to  fenfibility 
enough  to  clap  the  padlock  on  the  female 
mind  inflead  of  the  body.  But  though  wTe 
buffer  women  of  experience  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  own  virtue,  over  the  young 
and  the  giddy  who  have  not  attained  to  that 
degree  of  realon  requifite  for  governing 

their 
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their  paftions,  nor  to  that  experience  fuffr- 
cient  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  a huf- 
band,  ctdlom  has  placed  mothers,  and  other 
female  relations,  who  by  time  and  obferva- 
tion  have  acquired  more  knowledge  of  thd 
world,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  fleqr 
their  young  pupils  with  fafety  over  the 
dangerous  rocks  of  youthful  paflion  and 
inexperience; 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  and 

i 

northern  regions  of  the  globe,  are  in  nothing 
more  diftinmjifhable  from  each  other  than 

O 

the  different  methods  of  fecuring  the  chaftity 
of  their  women.  In  the  fouth,  while  every 
poflible  reftriftion  is  laid  on  the  body,  they 
hardly  make  ufe  of  one  fingle  precept  to 
bind  the  mind.  In  the  north,  while  they  lav 
every  poffible  reftriftion  on  the  mind,  the 
body  is  left  entirely  at  liberty  ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  fcarcely  any  of  the  religious 
fyflems  of  the  fouth,  either  offer  rewards  to 
encourage  chaftity,  or  threaten  punifhments 
to  deter  from  incontinence;  while  almoft 
every  religious  fyftem  of  the  north  has  iffued 
the  rnoft  pofitive  precepts  againft  the  indif- 
cretion  of  the  fex,  and  to  a difobcdience 
of  thefe  precepts  annexed  the  moft  dreadful 
Vol4  II.  G punifh* 
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punifhment ; even  Mahometifm,  which  is 
a compound  of  the  religions  of  both  hemif- 
pheres,  terrifies  not  the  female  finner  with 
hell,  nor  any  future  hate  where  fhe  fhall 
fuffer  for  her  levities;  all  that  flic  has  to  fear 
on  this  head,  is  the  difpleafure  and  correftion 
of  her  hufband.  While  in  the  Edda,  or 
facred  records  of  the  ancient  Scandanivians, 
futuie  pumdiments  of  the  mod  tremendous 
nature  are  held  over  the  head  of  the  delin- 
quent, fhe  is  threatened  with  confinement 
“ in  a place  remote  from  the  fun,  where 
“ poifon  rains  through  a thoufand  openings, 
“ and  a black  winged  dragon  fhall  perpetu- 
“ devour  her.”  But  it  was  not  their  religion 
only  that  breathed  this  fpirit,  the  laws  of 
almod  all  the  northern  nations  conftantly 
had  the  fame  intention,  and  not  fatisfled 
that  their  women  fhould  refrain  from  real 
unchadity  only,  they  would  not  even  allow 
of  any  thing  that  had  the  flighted  appearance 
of  indecorum,  or  that  might  raife  improper 
ideas  in  the  mind. 

It  would  be  an  endlefs  tafk  to  enumerate 
the  laws  which  in  every  well-regulated 
country  have  the  fame  tendency ; fuffice  it 
to  fay,  that  in  all  fucli,  every  violent  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  on  the  virtue  of  women  is  punifhable 
either  by  death,  corporal  punifhment,  or  lofs 
of  money.  It  would  likewife  be  needlefs, 
we  prefume,  to  mufter  before  our  fair  rea- 
ders, the  various  interdi&ions  againft  unchaf- 
tity,  almofl  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
the  rules  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  interdic- 
tions which  none  of  them,  we  hope,  are 
unacquainted  with,  and  to  which  few  only 
do  not  pay  a proper  regard.  When  we 
therefore  confider  that  almoft  all  laws,  hu- 
man and  divine,  have  fo  ftrongly  inculcated 
chaftity,  when  the  ingenuity  of  every  nation 
has  been  fo  ftrongly  exerted  in  preferving 
it,  we  hope  we  need  not  join  our  feeble 
efforts  in  recommending  it  to  our  country- 
women in  particular,  and  to  the  fex  in  ge- 
neral, as  the  greateft  ornament  of  their 
character. 
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Of  the  various  Opinions  entertained  by  dif- 
ferent Nations  concerning  Women. 
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r | THE  human  genus  has,  with  no  fmall 
• degree  of  probability,  been  divided 
by  naturalifts  into  feveral  diftinft  fpecies, 
each  marked  with  corporeal  differences, 
which  could  hardly  arife  from  cuffom  or 
from  climate,  and  with  intelle&ual  powers 
fcarcely  lefs  indicative  of  this  divifion  than 
the  marks  of  their  bodies.  Thefe  fpecies, 
like  thofe  of  molt  other  animals,  are  again 
divided  into  fexes,  with  different  fentiments 


and  faculties,  adapted  to  the  different  pur- 
pokes  for  which  they  were  intended.  So  far 
the  diftin&ions  are  plain  ; but  man  has  car- 
ried them  farther,  and  arrogated  to  his  fex, 
a fuperiority  of  body  and  mind  which  he 
cannot  prove  himfelf  pofleffed  of;  for  al- 
though  we  find  in  general  through  the  whole 
of  animated  nature,  the  males  of  every 
fpecies  endowed  with  a degree  of  bodily 
fijrength  fuperior  to  t lie  females,  yet  we  have 
no  plain  indication  of  any  fuperiority  con- 
ferred 
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ferred  upon  tliefe  males  in  the  powers  and  cv^/[jp* 
faculties  of  their  minds.  Among  the  brute 
animals  we  do  not  recolleft  tliat  any  one  has 
been  hardy  enough  to  contend  for  this  male 
fuperiority ; among  human  beings,  however, 
it  lias  been,  and  is  {{ill  fo  ftrongly  contended 
for,  that  we  (hall  give  a fhort  view  of  this 
contention,  as  the  hiftory  of  one  of  the  mod 
peculiar  opinions  that  have  been  entertained 
/concerning  the  fex. 

Whether  this  fuppofed  fuperiority  j<5  Women 
in  civil  life,  owing  to  any  arrogance  inhe-  hZZTt* 
rent  in  male  nature,  or  to  the  pride  of  more  1Ilcn 
numerous  acquifitions,  we  (hall  not  at  pre-  ZZlt, 
fent  examine.  In  favage  life  we  may  account  andwhy* 
for  it  upon  another  principle.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  among  uncivilized  people, 
bodily  ftrength  was  the  only  thing  field  iii 
particular  eftimation ; and  women  having 
rather  a lefs  portion  of  this  than  men,  were 
on  that  account  never  fo  much  efleemed,  nor 
rated  at  fohigh  a value.  From  the  body  it 
was  eafy  lo  make  a transition  to  the  mind, 
and  fuppofe  its  powers  lefs  cxtenfible,  be- 
caufe  for  want  of-  opportunities  they  were 
lefs  extended ; hence  an  inferiority,  which 
arofe  only  from  circumftances,  wTas  fuppofed 

to 
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to  ha\  e arifen  from  nature,  and  the  fex  were 
accordingly  treated  as  beings  of  an  inferior 
older.  But  in  favage  life,  the  difference  of 
bodily  ffrength  between  the  two  fexes,  is 
much  lefs  viliblc  than  in  civil  life.  Captain 
Wallis  informs  us  that  Obereah,  queen  of 
Otaheite,  lifted  him  over  a marfh,  when  (he 
gallanted  him  to  her  iioule,  with  as  much 
eafe  as  he  could  have  done  a little  girl;  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  {fill  lels  difference 
m the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  if  there  is 
any,  it  arifes  not  fo  much  from  nature  as 
from  want  of  exertion. 

Whether  the  idea  of  female  inferiority 
arofe  folely  from  what  we  have  now  men- 
tioned is  not  altogether  certain,  but  from 
whatever  fource  it  arofe,  we  have  the  moff 
undoubted  proofs  of  its  being  fo  widely  dif- 
feminated,  that  except  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  a few  other  nations,  which  borrowed 
the  cufloms  and  culture  of  that  people,  it 
was  from  the  moff  remote  antiquity  firmly 
eftablifhed  among  all  mankind.  Women 
were  by  many  of  the  ancients  bought  and 
fold,  by  fome  of  them  borrowed,  lent,  or 
given  away  at  pleafure,  and  by  almoff  all 
of  them  conffantly  treated  as  the  private 

property 
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property  of  the  men  ; circumftances  which  c H A lK 
111!  • xvm. 

could  not  have  happened  had  not  the  ideas 

entertained  of  that  fex  given  rife  to  fuch 

unmerited  feveritv. 

J 

This  mode  of  treating  the  females  of  This  id€a 
our  fpecies  is  a Angularity  of  behaviour  ma^ 
peculiar  to  man,  and  has  not  originated 
from  any  thing  he  could  obferve  around 
him  ; for  the  males  of  the  brute  animals  do 
not,  fo  far  as  we  can  difeover,  ever  pretend 
to  govern,  direft,  or  difpofe  of  their  fe- 
males; nor,  unlefs  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
bodies,  can  we  difcern  that  they  are  any  way 
fuperior  to  them.  The  females  of  thofe 
animals  that  hunt  for  prey,  are  as  fugacious 
m difeovering  and  catching  it  as  the  males. 

The  mare  and  the  greyhound  bitch,  are  as 
fwift  as  the  horfe  or  the  dog,  of  their  fpecies. 

The  females  of  the  feathered  kind  feem  to 
be  univerfally  more  intelligent  than  the 
males,  particularly  in  rearing  and  taking 
care  of  their  young.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  we  cannot,  have  learned  from  analogy 
to  confider  women  as  fo  much  our  inferiors  ; 
and  if  we  impartially  examine  our  claim  of 
fuperiority  we  fhall  perhaps  find,  that  unlefs 
with  refpeft  to  the  corporeal  powers  it  is 

but 
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but  ill-founded.  But  partiality  and  felf-love 
m this  examination  generally  give  a bias  to 
our  judgments,  and  a fondnefs  for  the  pur- 
iuits  and  lludies  m which  we  are  engaged, 
makes  us  undervalue  all  Inch  as  are  directed 
to  different  ends  and  purpofes,  though  in 
the  ni i elves  not  lefs  ufeful.  I hus,  men  fet 
the  greatefl  value  upon  the  martial  abilities 
which  diflinguifh  them  in  the  field,  or  upon 
the  literary  ones  which  make  them  confpi- 
cuous  as  lfatefmen  and  orators,  while  they 
hardly  ever  confider  the  excellence  of  fe- 
male fprightlinefs  and  vivacity,  qualities 
which  diffufe  gaiety  and  chearfulnefs  around 
them ; nor  thefe  pains  which  the  fex  patiently 
buffer,  and  powers  they  exert,  in  raifing  up 
a generation  to  fucceed  us  when  we  fhall  be 
no  more.  Are  thefe  lefs  ufeful  than  the 
delegating  arts  of  war,  or  even  than  the 
Speculations  of  the  ffatefman  and  improve- 
ments of  the  philolopher,  or  are  the  women 
lefs  diflinguifhed  in  them  than  the  men  are 
in  the  other  ? 

But  Jet  us  take  a (Till  nearer  view  of  the 
matter,  and  we  fhall  fee  that  this  boafled 
pre-eminence  of  the  men  is  at  leaf!  as  much 
the  work  of  art  as  of  nature,  and  that 
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women  in  thofe  favage  dates,  where  both  Cxv ili!  ’ 
fexes  are  alike  unadorned  by  culture,  are, 
perhaps,  not  at  all  inferior  in  abilities  of 
mind  to  the  other  fex,  and  even  fcarcely 
inferior  to  them  in  (frength  of  body.  T his 
fubjeft;  is,  however,  of  the  mod  difficult 
nature ; to  invedigate  with  precidon  the 
powers  and  propenfities  of  women,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  a woman  ; to  invedigate  thofe 
of  man,  it  is  neceffarv  to  be  a man ; to 
compare  them  impartially,  to  be  fomething 
different  from  either. 

Should  we  endeavour  to  invedigate  this  cnmpan- 
fubje£l  by  confidering  man  in  a date  of  civil  fexes  in 
fociety,  wdiere,  formed  by  art  and  tutored  f?^age 
by  education,  he  puts  on  appearances  which 
he  does  not  derive  from  nature,  we  diould 
be  led  into  endlefs  error  and  abfurdity.  Let 
us  therefore  begin  it  by  viewing  him  in  thofe 
dates  that  approach  the  neared  to  nature, 
where  w-e  (hall  fee  the  females  endowed  with 
the  fame  patient  endurance  of  hunger,  third, 
cold,  and  fatigue,  as  the  males ; and  where 
being  inured  from  their  infancy  to  toil,  hard- 
ship, and  a tempedous  climate,  their  bodies 
acquire  nearly  the  fame  firm  and  robud 
appearance,  and  become  capable  of  efforts 
Vol,  XL  H fcarcely 
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fcarcely  lefs  arduous ; and  their  minds,  like 
their  bodies,  acquiring  drength  by  exercife, 
become  not  lefs  intelligent,  nor  lefs  didin- 
guifhable  lor  dratagem  and  contrivance  to 
catch  their  prey,  or  avoid  danger.  In  fucli 
hates,  hunting  and  hilling  are  the  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  men,  and  in  thefe,  when 
we  confider  the  materials  they  have  to  work 
with,  we  cannot  help  owning  that  they  {hew 
no  deipicable  fhare  of  ingenuity ; proofs  of 
which  are  the  hfhing-nets  that  our  late  dif- 
coverers  found  they  made  ufe  of  in  the  South 
Sea,  which  wTere  much  larger  and  better 
contrived  than  any  hitherto  feen  in  Europe. 
1 he  filh-hooks  which  they  made  of  fheDs 
and  other  materials,  which  in  the  hands  of 
an  European  artift  would  be  ufelefs;  and 
the  various  methods  of  decoying  and  fnaring 
fuch  wild  beads  as  they  cannot  otherwife 
dedroy.  Proofs  of  their  genius  may  likewife 
be  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
di (cover  on  the  ground  the  tracks  of  thefe 
wild  beads,  or  of  their  enemies  whom  they 
are  purfuing  ; from  their  fagacity  in  finding 
their  way  acrofs  long  and  pathlefs  deferts, 
covered  with  wood,  and  from  a variety  of 
other  circumllances : but  this  ingenuity  ex- 
tends itfelf  only  to  the  narrow  circle  of 

hunting 
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hunting,  fifhing,  and  war,  beyond  which 
their  ideas  have  hardly  ever  reached ; in 
many  places  not  even  fo  far  as  to  {belter 
themfelves  from  the  weather  by  clothes  and 

J 

houfes,  or  to  fave  any  of  the  provifions  of  a 
prefent  hour,  for  a time  of  future  fcarcity. 

0 

Such  are  men  in  favage  life.  In  con- 
fidering  women,  we  (hall  fee,  that  in  the 
province  to  which  they  are  confined,  they 
at  leaft  equal  their  men  in  art  and  ingenuity. 
In  fome  countries  they  have  carried  the  art 

J 

of  dying  certain  colours  to  no  inconfiderable 
degree  of  perfeftion.  In  others,  that  of 
making  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  fuch  ma- 
terials as  in  Europe  we  could  not  turn  to  any 
pohible  ufe.  Their  method  of  bringing  up 
children  is  almoh  every  where  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  and  confequently  preferable 
to  that  of  more  polifhed  nations ; but  here 
their  progrefs  is  nearly  at  an  end;  and 
like  the  men,  their  little  fpan  of  knowledge 
and  invention  is  confined  within  a narrow 
circle,  which  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
like  the  fea,  has  had  its  “ hitherto Jhalt  thou 
come , but  no.  farther 
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On  comparing  the  aggregate  of  the  cor- 
poreal and  intelle61ual  powers  of  the  two 
fexes  in  favage  life,  the  difference  will  ap- 
pear much  lels  than  it  generally  does  on  a 
fuperficial  view.  Though  in  the  hunting, 
fifhing,  and  warlike  excurfions  of  the  men, 
there  appears  a confiderable  fhare  of  art 
and  ingenuity,  yet  thefe  are  in  a flationary 
condition,  and  time  immemorial  have  been 
taught  by  fathers  to  their  fons,  without  the 
fons  ever  having  deviated  from  the  road 
chalked  out  by  their  fathers,  or  thinking  of 
adding  any  improvements  to  what  they  per- 
haps confidered  as  already  perfect.  Though, 
in  dying,  and  making  of  trinkets,  as  prac- 
ti  fed  by  the  women,  there  is  alfo  an  appear- 
ance of  art,  we  have  not  the  leaf!  doubt, 
that  they  are  rather  cuftomary  operations, 
which  have  for  many  ages  been  performed 
without  the  f mallei!  improvement  or  varia- 
tion, this  we  the  more  readily  believe,  when 
we  confider,  that  in  many  places  the  domef- 
tic  employments  and  occonomy  of  favages, 
is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 

When,  from  favage  life,  we  proceed  to 
confider  the  fhare  that  each  fex  has  had  in 
the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements,  which 

lead 
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lead  to  civilization,  it  appears,  that  each, 
in  its  proper  fphere,  has  contributed  nearly, 
in  an  equal  proportion,  to  this  great  and 
valuable  purpofe.  The  Egyptians  afcribed 
the  invention  of  many  valuable  medicines  to 
IBs,  and  confecrated  her  goddefs  of  health. 
The  art  of  fninnirm,  one  of  the  molt  ufeful 

i O 7 

that  ever  was  invented,  is,  by  all  antiquity, 
afcribed  to  women:  the  Jews  give  it  to 
Naamah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech ; the 
Egyptians  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Ids ; the 
Chinefe,  to  the  confort  of  their  emperor 
Yao.  This,  and  the  art  of  fewing,  an  art 
hardly  lefs  necedary,  the  fables  and  tradi- 
tions of  almod  all  nations  afcribe  to  the 
fair  {ex.  The  Lydians  afcribed  them  to 
Araehne  ; the  Greeks  to  Minerva  ; the  an- 
cient Peruvians  to  Mama-Oella,  wife  to 
Manco  capac,  their  fird  fovereign  ; and  the 
Romans  gave  the  invention,  not  only  of 
{pinning  and  fewing,  but  alfo  of  weaving, 
to  their  women.  Such,  and  perhaps  many 
others  of  a fimilar  nature,  were  the  contri- 
butions of  female  genius  towards  the  utility 
and  convenience  of  life;  contributions  which 
at  lead  equal,  if  not  rival,  whatever  has 
been  done  by  the  boaded  ingenuity  of  man. 
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CxvmP'  When  we  furvey  the  vaft  continents  of 
L Africa  and  America,  where  almoft  every 
thing  but  billing  and  hunting  devoh  7es  on 
tlie  women,  we  there  fee  pafturage  and  agri- 
culture, with  the  other  arts  which  contribute 
to  the  convenience  of  life,  in  the  fame  rude 
hate  in  which  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Homer;  the  arts  and  fcienccs  hardly  known, 
letters  totally  difregarded,  and  domeftic 
ceconomy  extremely  rude  and  imperfeft. 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  condition  of  all 
countries,  where  almoft  every  thing  is  left  to 
the  management  of  their  women.  But  even 
this  is  no  abfolute  ftgn  of  their  inferiority, 
or  want  of  genius;  they  are  here  taken  out 
of  that  inhere,  which  nature  marked  out  for 
them,  and  introduced  into  another,  to  which 
flie  neither  adapted  their  talents  nor  abilities. 
And  we  may  with  equal  reafon  blame  the 
men  for  not  improving  the  arts  of  fpinning, 
and  of  nurfing  ; as  the  women  for  not  im- 
proving agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  to 
which  male  talents  and  abilities  only  are 
adapted. 

JL 


When  from  thefe  countries  we  turn  to- 
wards Europe,  where  ahnoft  every  thing  is 
managed  and  dire£ted  by  the  men,  a dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  fcene  prefents  itfelf:  there  we  not  cxTyj),l’‘ 
only  find  a great  variety  of  improvements, 
but  a laudable  fpirit  of  emulation,  a third 
after  new  difcoveries,  univerfally  prevailing; 
and  frequently  producing  frefh  acquifitions 
to  the  dock  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  Thefe,  at  fird  view,  feem 
plain  indications,  that  the  genius  of  men, 
in  leading  the  human  fpecies  from  an  uncul- 
tivated to  a cultivated  date,  is  fuperior  to 
that  of  women ; but,  on  more  deliberate 
confideration,  they  prove  no  more  than  that 
each  fex  has  its  particular  qualities,  and  is 
fitted  by  the  Author  of  nature  for  accom- 
plifhing  different  purpofes. 

What  we  have  now  advanced,  points 
out  to  us  one  real  on,  why  women  have  fel-  i 

dom  or  never  contributed  to  the  improve-  l 

ment  of  the  abdra£l  fciences : but  there 
is  dill  another  reafon ; the  fex  are  a! mod 
every  where  neglefted  in  their  education, 
every  where  in  fome  degree  {laves  ; and  it  is 
^vell  known,  that  flavery  throws  a damp  on 
the  genius,  clouds  the  fpirits,  and  takes 
rnoie  than  half  the  worth  away.  The  hif- 
toiy  of  every  period,  and  of  every  people, 
prefents  us  with  fome  extraordinary  women 

who 
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who  have  foared  above  thefe  difadvantages, 
and  fhone  in  all  the  different  chara&ers, 
which  render  men  eminent  and  confpicuous. 
Syria  furnifhes  us  with  a Semiramis,  Africa 
with  a Zenobia  ; both  famous  for  their  he- 
roifm  and  (kill  in  government.  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  many  who  fet  public  examples 
of  courage  and  fortitude;  Germany  and 
England  have  exhibited  queens,  whofe  ta- 
lents in  the  field,  or  in  the  cabinet,  would 
have  done  honour  to  either  fex  ; but  it  was 
referved  for  Ruifia,  in  the  perfon  of  the  pre- 
fent  Emprefs,  to  join  both  thefe  illuftrious 
talents  together,  and  to  add  to  them,  what  is 
full  more  noble,  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
ieiences,  and  reftore  and  fecure  the  natural 
rights  of  her  fubjefts;  rights  which  almofl 
every  other  fovereign  has  endeavoured  to 

We  have  juft  now  feen,  that,  in  favage 
life,  the  fexual  difference,  as  far  as  it  re- 
gards ftrength  and  a&ivity  of  body,  is  not 
very  confiderable  ; as  fociety  advances,  this 
difference  becomes  more  perceptible ; and 
in  countries  the  moft  poliftied,  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous as  to  appear  even  to  the  flighteft  ob- 
ferver.  In  fuch  countries,  the  women  are, 
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in  general,  weak  and  delicate;  but  thefe 
qualities  are  only  the  refult  of  art,  other- 
wile  they  would  uniformly  mark  the  fex, 
however  circumftanced  ; but  as  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  we  may  attribute  them  to  a feden- 
tary  life,  a low  abftemious  diet,  and  exclufion 
‘ from  the  frefh  air  ; nor  do  thefe  caufes  hop 
here ; their  influence  reaches  farther,  and  is 
produ&ive  of  that  laxity  of  the  female  fibres, 
and  fenfibility  of  nerves;  which,  while  it 
gives  birth  to  half  their  foibles,  is  the  fource 
alfo  of  many  of  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
feelings,  for  which  we  value  and  admire 
them;  and  of  which,  bodies  of  a firmer 
texture,  and  ftronger  nerves  are  entirely 
deftitute.  However  parodoxical  this  may 
appear  to  thofe  who  have  not  attended  to 
the  fubjeft,  we  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that 
want  of  exercife,  confined  air,  and  low  diet, 
will  foon  reduce,  not  only  the  mod  robuft 
body,  but  the  mod  refolute  mind,  to  a fet 
of  weakneffes  and  feelings  fimilar  to  thefe  of 
the  moll  delicate  and  timorous  female.  This 
being  the  cafe,  we  lay  it  down  as  a general 
rule,  that  the  difference  of  education,  and 
of  the  mode  of  living,  are  the  principal 
caufes  of  the  corporeal  and  mental  differen- 
ces, which  diftinguifh  the  fexes  from  each 
VOL.  II,  I Other; 
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xvijY  other;  and  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  that 
nature,  in  forming  the  bodies  and  the  minds 
of  both  fexes,  has  been  nearly  alike  liberal 
to  each  ; and  that  any  apparent  difference  in 
the  exertions  of  the  flrength  of  the  one,  or 
the  reafonmgs  of  the  other,  are  much  more 
the  work  of  art  than  of  nature. 

infailri-  We  know  il  ls  a generally  eftablilhed  opi- 
ty  dedu-  nion,  that  in  flrength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 

a wrong  body^mcn  are  greatly  fuperior  to  women  ; 
ttandard.  ^-n  opinion  into  which  we  have  been  led,  by 
not  duly  confidering  the  proper  propenfi- 
ties,  and  paths  chalked  out  to  each  by  the 
Author  of  their  nature.  Men  are  endowTed 
with  boldnefs  and  courage,  women  are  not; 
the  reafon  is  plain,  thefe  are  beautievS  in  our 
chai after,  in  theirs  they  wTould  be  blemifhes. 
Our  genius  often  leads  us  to  tl>e  great  and 
the  arduous.  Theirs  to  the  foft  and  the 
pleafing.  \\  e bend  our  thoughts  to  make 
life  convenient.  They  turn  theirs  to  make 
it  eafy  and  agreeable.  , Would  it  be  difficult 
for  women  to  acquire  the' endowments  al- 
lotted to  us  by  nature  ? It  would  be  as  much 
fo  for  us  to  acquire  thofe  peculiarly  allotted 
to  them.  Are  we  fuperior  to  them  in  what 
belongs  to  the  male  character  ? they  are  no 
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lefs  fo  to  us  in  what  belongs  to  the  female.  xvi  ir. 
But  whether  are  male  or  female  endowments 
moft  ufeful  in  life  ? This  we  {hall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine;  and,  till  it  be  determined, 
we  cannot  decide  the  claim,  which  men  or 
women  have  to  (uperior  excellence.  But  to 
purfue  this  idea  a little  farther;  Vv  ould  it 
not  be  highly  ridiculous  to  find  fault  with 
the  fnail,  becaufe  (he  is  not  as  fwift  as  the 
hare,  or  with  the  lamb,  becaufe  he  is  not  fo 
bold  as  the  lion  ? Would  it  not  be  requiring 
from  each  an  exertion  of  powers  that  nature 
had  not  given,  and  deciding  of  their  excel- 
lence, by  comparing  them  to  a wrong  ftan- 
dard?  Would  it  not  appear  rather  ludicrous 
to  fay,  that  a man  was  endowed  only  with 
inferior  abilities,  becaufe  he  was  not  expert 
in  the  nurfing  of  children,  and  pratlifing  the 
various  effeminacies,  which  we  reckon  lovely 
in  a woman?  Would  it  be  reafonable  to 
condemn  him  on  thele  accounts  ? Juft  as 
reafonable  is  it,  to  reckon  women  inferior 
to  men,  becaufe  their  talents  are  in  general 
not  adapted  to  tread  the  horrid  path  of  war, 
nor  to  trace  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of 
fcience.  Horace,  who  is  by  all  allowed  to 
have  been  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  lays,  “ In  vain  do  we  endeavour 
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xvfii. ’ Cf  t0  expel  what  nature  has  planted.”  And 
we  may  add.  In  vain  do  we  endeavour  to 
inllil  what  (lie  has  not  planted.  Equally 
abfurd  is  it  to  compare  women  to  men,  and 
to  pronounce  them  inferior,  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  fame  qualities  in  the  fame  per- 
fefiion. 

We  fhall  finilh  this  fubje6l,  by  obferving, 
that  if  women  are  really  inferior  to  men, 
they  are  the  molt  fo  in  nations  the  moil 
highly  polifhed  and  refined ; there,  in  point 
of  bodily  firength,  for  the  reafons  already 
afligned,  they  are  certainly  inferior;  and 
inch  is  the  influence  of  body  upon  mind, 
that  to  their  laxity  of  body  we  may  fairly 
trace  many,  if  not  all  the  weakneffes  of 
mind,  which  we  are  apt  to  reckon  ble- 
mifbes  in  the  female  charadler.  Thofe  who 
have  been  conflantly  blefled  with  a robuft 
conflitution,  and  a mind  not  delicately  fuf- 

m J 

ceptible,  may  laugh  at  this  affertion  as  ridi- 
culous ; while  thofe,  in  whom  accidental 
weakncfs  of  body  has  given  birth  to  nervous 
feelings,  with  which  they  were  never  before 
acquainted,  will  view  it  in  another  light. 
But  there  is  a further  reafon  for  the  greater 
difference  between  the  fexes  in  civil  than  in 

favage 
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favage  life,  which  is,  the  difference  of  educa-  CvIvfi/>- 
lion  ; while  the  intellectual  powers  of  males 
are  gradually  opened  and  expanded  by 
culture,  in  a variety  of  forms  : thole  of  fe- 
males are  commonly  either  left  to  nature,  or, 
which  is  worfe,  warped  and  biaffed  by  fan- 
taflical  inftruclion,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
education.  To  this  reafon  we  may  add  ano- 

< J 

titer:  Men,  every  where  the  legiflators,  have 
every  where  preferibed  to  women,  rules, 
which  inftead  of  weaker  natures,  and  lefs 
governable  pahions,  require  natures  more 
perfedt,  and  paflions  more  under  fubjeftion ; 
and  becaufe  women  have  not  always  obferved 
thefe  rules,  the  men  have  reckoned  them 
weak,  wicked,  and  irreftrainable  in  their 
purfuit  of  fenfual  gratifications. 

This  idea  of  the  inferiority  of  female  °thcr°pi- 
nature,  has  drawn  after  it  feveral  others  the  filZg*’ 
mofl  abfurd,  unreafonable,  and  humiliating  from  thc 
to  the  fex.  Such  is  the  pride  of  man,  that  L'lnlfe- 
wherever  the  dodlrine  of  immortality  has  ob-  ,iority* 
tamed  footing,  he  has  entirely  confined  that 
immortality  to  his  own  genus,  and  confidered 
it  as  a prerogative  much  too  exalted  for  anv 
other  beings.  And  in  fome  countries,  not 
flopping  here,  he  has  alfo  confidered  it  as  a 
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didinttion  too  glorious  for  women.  Thus 
degrading  the  fair  partners  of  his  nature,  he 
places  them  on  a level  with  the  beads  that 
perifh.  When,  or  where  this  opinion  fird 
began,  is  uncertain.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  of  very  ancient  date ; for  the  belief  of 
immortality  never  obtained  much  footing 
till  it  was  revealed  by  the  Gofpel.  As  the 
Afiatics  have  time  immemorial  confidered 
women  only  as  indruments  of  animal  plea- 
fure,  and  objefts  of  davery,  it  probably 
originated  among  them,  which  we  the  more 
firmly  believe,  when  we  confider,  that  the 
Mahometans,  both  in  Afia  and  in  Europe, 
are  faid,  by  a great  variety  of  writers,  to 
entertain  this  opinion.  Lady  Montague,  in 
her  Letters,  has  oppofed  this  general  afler- 
tion  of  the  writers  concerning  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  fays,  that  they  do  not  abfolutely 
deny  the  exidence  of  female  fouls,  but  only 
hold  them  to  be  of  a nature  inferior  to  thofe 
of  men,  and  that  they  enter  not  into  the 
fame,  but  into  an  inferior  paradife  prepared 
for  them  on  purpofe.  We  pretend  not  to 
decide  the  difpute  between  Lady  Montague 
and  the  other  writers,  whom  die  has  con- 
tradicted, but  think  it  podible  that  both  may 
be  right;  as  the  former  might  be  the  opinion 

the 
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the  Turks  brought  with  them  from  Alia; 
the  latter,  as  a refinement  upon  it,  they  may 
have  adopted  by  their  intercourle  with  the 
Europeans. 

This  opinion,  that  women  were  a fort  of 
mechanical  beings,  created  only  for  the  plea- 
lures  of  the  men,  whatever  votaries  it  mav 
have  had  in  the  Eafi,  has  had  but  few  in 
Europe ; a few,  however,  have  even  here 
maintained  it,  and  alligned  various  and 
fometimes  laughable  reafons  for  fo  doing : 
among  thefe,  a llory  we  have  heard  of  a 
Scots  clergyman  is  not  the  leaft  particular. 
This  peaceable  fon  of  Levi,  whofe  wife  was 
a defcendant  of  the  famous  Xantippe*,  in 
going  through  a courfe  of  le&ures  on  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John,  from  that  abltrufe 
writer  imbibed  an  opinion,  that  the  fex  had 
no  fouls,  and  were  incapable  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments.  It  was  no  fooner 
known  in  the  country  that  he  maintained 
fuch  a do&rine,  than  he  was  fummoned  be- 
fore a prefbytery  of  his  brethren,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  his  delinquency.  When 

Xantippe  was  the  wife  of  Socrates,  and  the  mull  famous  fcold  of 
antiquity. 
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he  appeared  at  their  bar,  they  afked  him,  If 
he  really  held  fo  heretical  an  opinion  ? He 
toid  them  plainly  that  he  did.  On  defiring 
to  be  informed  of  his  reafons  for  fo  doing, 
“ In  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  ' 
laid  he,  “ you  will  find  this  paffage “ And 
“ there  was  filence  in  heaven  for  about  the 
ipace  of  half  an  hour:”  “ Now  I appeal 
t£  to  all  of  you,  whether  that  could  poflibly 
te  have  happened  had  there  been  any  women 
“ there?  And  fince  there  are  none  there, 
“ charity  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  they  are 
“ all  in  a worfe  place;  therefore  it  follows, 
“ that  they  have  no  immortal  part ; and 
“ happy  is  it  for  them,  as  they  are  thereby 
<£  exempted  from  being  accountable  for  all 
<c  the  noife  and  difturbance  they  have  railed 
<£  in  this  world.” 

Some  tribes  of  the  Afiatic  Tartars  are  of 
the  fame  opinion  with  this  reverend  gentle- 
man. <£  Women,”  fay  they,  <£  were  fent  into 
“ the  world  only  to  be  our  fervants,  and 
<£  propagate  the  fpecies,  the  only  purpofes 
“ to  which  their  natures  are  adapted  on 
this  account  their  women  are  no  fooncr  pall 
child-bearing,  than  believing  that  they  have 
accomplifhed  the  defign  of  their  creation, 

the 
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the  men  no  farther  cohabit  with,  or  regard 
them.  The  ancient  Chinefe  carried  this  idea 
hill  farther;  women,  according  to  fome  of 
them,  were  the  mod  wicked  and  malevolent 
of  all  the  beings  which  had  been  created ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  their  great  philofopher 
Confucius  advifed,  that  on  this  account  they 
fbould  always  be  put  to  death  as  foon  as 
pad  child-bearing,  as  they  could  then  be  of 
no  farther  ufe,  and  only  contributed  to  the 
diflurbance  of  fociety.  Ideas  of  a fimilar 
nature  feem  to  have  been  at  this  time  gene- 
rally diffufed  over  the  Eaft*;  for  we  find 
Solomon,  almod  every  where  in  Ins  writings, 
exclaiming  againd  the  wickednefs  of  wo- 
men ; and  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  author  of 
the  Ecclefiafiicus,  is  dill  more  illiberal  in 
his  reflections : “ From  garments,”  fays  he, 
“ cometh  a moth,  and  from  women  wicked- 
“ nefs.”  Both  thefe  authors,  it  is  true,  join 
in  the  mod  enraptured  manner  to  praife  a 
virtuous  woman,  but  take  care  at  the  fame 

’j 

• In  a very  ancient  treatife,  called  the  Wifdom  of  all  Times,  as- 
cribed to  Hufhang,  one  of  the  earlieft  kings  of  Perfia,  arc  the  following 
remarkable  words  “ The  paffions  of  men,  may,  by  long  acquaintance 
“be  thoroughly  known,  but  the  paffions  of  women  arc  infcrutablc  ; 
“ therefore  they  ought  to  he  feparated  from  men,  left  the  mutability 
i(  of  their  tempers  fliould  infedt  others 
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time  to  iet  us  know,  that  Hie  is  fo  great  a 
rarity  as  to  be  very  feldom  met  with. 

Nor  have  the  Afiatics  alone  been  aci- 
dised to  this  illiberality  of  thinking  con- 
cerning the  fex.  Satirills  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  while  they  flattered  them  to  their 
faces,  have  from  their  clofets  mod  prolufely 
fcattered  their  fpleen  and  ill-nature  again!! 
them.  Of  this  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
afford  a variety  of  inffances ; but  they  muff 
neverthelefs  yield  the  palm  to  our  doughty 
moderns.  In  the  following  lines.  Pope  has 
outdone  every  one  of  them  : 

4 

J ' ' • f • 

« Men  fome  to  pleafure,  fome  to  bufinefs 
j 44  take, 

4 But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a rake.” 

J 
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Swift  and  Dr.  Young  have  hardly  been  be- 
hind this  celebrated  fplenetic  in  illiberality. 
They  perhaps  were  not  favourites  of  the 
fair,  and  in  revenge  vented  all  their  envy 
and  fpleen  again!!  them.  But  a more  mo- 
dern and  accomplifhed  writer,  who  by  his 
rank  in  life,  by  his  natural  and  acquired 
graces,  was  undoubtedly  a favourite,  has 
repaid  then  kindnefsby  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  them  in  the  molt  con- 
temptible 
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temptible  light.  “ Alrnoil  every  man,55  lays 
he,  “ may  be  gained  fomeway ; alrnofl  every 
“ woman  any  way.”  Can  any  thing  exhibit 
a dronger  caution  to  the  lex  ? It  is  iraught 
with  information,  and  we  hope  they  will  ufe 
it  accordingly. 

v 

In  the  illiberal  ideas  entertained  of  female 
inferiority,  the  Americans  feem  fcarcely  lefs. 
remarkable  than  any  of  the  people  we  have 
now  mentioned  ; both  fexes  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  diving  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity, 
and  perfuade  themfelves,  or  at  lead,  the 
credulous  part  of  their  neighbours,  that 
they  are  no  inconfiderable  adepts  in  fore- 
telling them.  Their  intelligence  is  always 
fuppofed  to  be  received  from  fpirits,  and  it 
is  worth  obferving,  as  it  flrongly  marks  their 
mean  opinion  of  the  fex,  that  the  men  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas,  conflantly  receive 
their  intelligence  from  good  and  benevolent 
fpirits,  and  the  women  from  wicked  and 
malicious  ones.  Another  thing  which  not 
lefs  flrongly  marks  this  opinion  is,  that 
every  thing  which  they  fuppofe  would  dif- 
grace  a man,  mud  be  done  by  a woman. 
We  have  already  given  feveral  inftances  of 
this,  and  fhall  only  add  another:  Such  of 
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CxvniP<  ^eir  prisoners  of  war,  as  bear  the  torments 
inflicted  on  them  with  heroical  infenfibility, 
are  generally  at  lall  difpatched  by  the  men; 
thofe  that  have  not  done  fo,  unworthy  of 
falling  by  the  hands  of  a man,  are  always 
difpatched  by  the  women;  an  indignity 
which  they  fuppofe  they  have  merited  by 
their  pufillanimity. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued . 


BESIDES  the  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  of  women,  in  coniecpience 
of  their  fuppofed  inferiority,  there  is  one 
fcarcely  lefs  ancient  or  lefs  univerfal,  which 
has  originated  from  a very  different  fource ; 
and  fuppofes  the  fex  always  to  have  been 
peculiarly  addicted  to  hold  a communica- 
tion with  invifible  beings,  who  endowed 
them  with  powers  fuperior  to  human  nature; 
the  exercife  of  which  has  been  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  witchcraft. 
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That  a notion  of  this  kind  prevailed  in 
an  early  period  of  the  world,  we  learn  from 
the  ftory  of  Saul  the  fir  ft  king  of  Ifrael,  who 
went  to  confult  the  witch  of  Endor  concern- 
ing his  fate,  and  that  of  the  war  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  From  that  time  downward, 
both  facred  and  prophane  hiftory  make  it 
plainly  appear,  that  this  belief  of  witches, 
or  dealers  with  familiar  fpirits,  as  they  are 
called , was  almoft  univerfally  diffeminated 
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ix.1  ’ ovcr  the  whole  world;  infomuch  that  we  are 
^ hardly  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  any 
people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  among 
whom  it  has  not  gained  fome  degree  of  cre- 
dit. Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  fequeftered 
idands  in  the  South  Sea,  who  have  not,  per- 
haps, from  the  beginning  of  time,  had  any 
communication  with  the  red  of  mankind, 
have  imbibed  the  general  opinion ; as  we 
may  learn  from  feveral  anecdotes,  in  the 
voyages  lately  publilhed  by  Hawkfworth 
and  others. 

In  our  times  this  fuperditious  idea  of 
witchcraft  is  mod  prevalent,  among  people 
who  are  the  lead  cultivated.  In  fome  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  the  reverfe  fecms  to  have 
been  the  cafe ; for  the  Greeks,  even  in  their 
moll  flouridling  and  enlightened  date,  were 
almod  in  every  circumdance  the  dupes  of 
it ; and  the  Romans  following  their  example 
were,  perhaps,  dill  more  fo.  Nothing  either 
fportive  or  ferious,  trifling  or  confequendal, 
was  undertaken  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with- 
out the  performance  of  fome  fuperditious 
ceremonies,  reckoned  abfolutelv  necefiarv 
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All  the  ancient  inhabitants  oi  the  North  C”,£K 
paid  the  greateft  regard  both  to  the  peribns 
and  diftates  of  fuch  women  as  were  rec- 
koned witches,  and  the  opinion  they  enter- 
tained oi  the  exigence  oi  fuch  beings  was 
tranfmitted  down  to  their  poiterity,  who, 
after  the  conqueil  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
had  peopled  all  Europe  ; but  the  doctrines 
of  chriflianity,  which  were  now  introduced, 
changed  the  veneration  for  witches  into  the 
utmoft  hatred  and  detehation  ; and  inftcad 
of  the  honours  that  were  formerly  heaped 
upon  them,  fuch  unhappy  beings  as  were 
now  fufpe&ed  of  that  crime,  became  fub- 
jeft  to  the  molt  horrid  barbarities  that  a 
blinded  legiflature  and  a furioufly  enthufi- 
aflic  populace  could  inflift. 


How  the  original  idea  of  witches  was  at 
firft  fuggefled  to  mankind  is  not  eafily  ac- 
counted for ; it  is  hill  more  difficult  to  aflign 
a reafon,  why  this  idea  was  in  all  ages  fo 
intimately  conneHed  with  women,  and  par- 
ticularly with  old  women.  The  witch  of 
Endor  is  introduced  as  an  old  woman,  and 
in  every  fubfequent  period,  hiflorians,  pain- 
ters, and  poets,  have  all  exhibited  their 
witches  as  old  women.  Nor  can  we  without 
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pain  relate,  that  a majority  of  thofe  un- 
happy creatures  condemned  a few  centuries 
ago  in  all  the  criminal  courts  of  Europe, 
were  old  women.  Might  we  hazard  a con  - 
jecture on  this  fubjeX,  we  would  fuppofe 
that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  while 
women  were  only  kept  as  mllruments  of 
animal  pleafure,  and  only  valued  while  they 
Lad  youth  and  beauty,  as  foon  as  thefe  were 
over,  they  were  deferted  by  fociety,  and 
left  to  languish  in  foiitude ; where,  by  re- 
flexion and  experience  they  acquired  a wif- 
dom,  which  made  them  more  confpicuous 
than  the  ignorant  crowd  from  which  they 
had  been  exiled,  and  gave  birth  to  a notion, 
that  they  were  affifled  by  invifible  agents. 

This  may  in  fome  meafure  explain  to  us 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  witches,  I'o  far  as 
it  relates  to  old  women,-  but  leaves  the  ori- 
gin of  the  general  idea  flill  involved  in  the 
fame  obfeurity.  We  flatter  ourfelves,  how- 
ever, that  fome  light  may  be  thrown  even 
on  the  general  idea,  by  the  following  ob- 
lervati-ons.  We  are  told  by  feripture,  that 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  a com- 
munication between  ccleflial  and  human 
beings  was  not  uncommon.  God  appeared 
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to  our  firfh  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
the  angels  came  to  Lot,  to  warn  him  of  the 
deftru&ion  of  Sodom ; to  Abraham,  to  in- 
timate to  him  the  birth  of  a fon  in  his  old 
age ; and  Mofes  is  faid  to  have  feen  God 
face  to  face,  when  he  received  from  him  the 
tables  upon  the  mount.  Nor  was  this  opi- 
nion peculiar  to  the  Ifraclites,  the  gods  of 
the  other  nations  were  laid  almoft  conftantly 
to  live  with  them,  to  appear  in  a familiar 
manner  and  communicate  their  orders  to 
them,  and  even  to  beget  children  upon  their 
women.  Thus  Ofiris  defcended  from  hea- 
ven to  reign  in  Egypt,  where,  having  taught 
the  arts  of  civil  life,  he  at  lafl  left  behind 
him  a progeny  of  demi-gods.  Bacchus 
taught  mankind  the  ufe  of  the  grape,  and 
Ceres,  a female  divinity , inflrufted  them  in 
the  ufe  of  corn  ; even  Jupiter,  their  fupreme 
deity,  repeatedly  came  down  to  the  earth, 
and  cohabited  with  their  women.  When 
luch  were  the  ideas  generally  diffeminated, 
that  good  beings  of  all  denominations  fre- 
quently appeared  to,  and  communicated 
fome  of  their  knowledge  and  power  to 
mortals,  it  was  but  carrying  them  one  flep 
farther,  and  fuppofmg  that  evil  beings,  like- 
vvife  did  the  fame  thing.  Nor  does  this  feem 
Vo l*  II.  L altogether 
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chap,  altogether  conjecture,  for  mention  is  made 
in  the  facred  writings  of  evil  fpirits,  who 
had  their  falfe  prophets,  to  whom  they  die* 
tated  lies,  in  order  to  lead  to  defiruHion 
thofe  who  liflened  to  them.  Thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  communicate  with  good 
beings  were  called  prophets,  and  thofe  who 
communicated  with  evil  ones,  witches,  wiz- 
zards,  &e. 


why  wo-  Such  poffibly  might  be  the  origin  of 

men  were 

thought  witchcraft,  and  fuch  the  reafons  why  old 
more  ad-  women  were  mod  commonly  fufpefted  of  it. 

didted  to  , i 

witchcraft  But  it  (till  remains  to  be  confidered  why  the 
than  men.  pex  jn  genera|  were  thought  to  have  been 

more  addicted  to  it  than  the  men.  The  rea- 
fons of  thisalfo  may,  perhaps,  be  difeovered 
in  the  different  habitudes  and  cuftoms  of  the 
two  fexes.  From  the  remotell  antiquity,  the 
men  inured  to  hunting,  filhing,  and  paffu- 
rage,  were  conffantly  abroad  in  the  open 
air ; they  were  confequently  healthful  and 
robuft,  and  not  fubjeCl  to  thefe  nervous 
weakneffes  and  fpafmodic  fits  which  fo 
ffrongly  charaClerife  modern  ages,  and  have 
often  been  fuppofed  the  effect  of  witchcraft. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  of  a more 
delicate  frame,  more  confined  by  their 
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tlomedic  employments,  by  the  jealoufy  of  c 
their  hu (bands  and  relations,  and,  perhaps, 
even  more  fimple  in  their  diet,  would 
be  much  more  fubjefl;  to  nervous  weak- 
neffes,  and  all  the  uncommon  appearan- 
ces that  fometimes  attend  them.  In  the 
paroxyfms  of  thefe  nervous  diforders,  they 
would  frequently  utter  the  mod  drange  and 
incoherent  language,  and  as  the  ancient, 
manner  of  conveying  indru&ion  and  pre- 
dicting future  events,  was  commonly  in  this 
unconne&ed  allegorical  drain,  accompanied 
with  extraordinary  gedures  and  contorfions 
of  the  body,  fuch  rhapfodical  effudons,  the 
mere  effect  of  nervous  irritability,  might  be 
eafily  midaken  for  the  infpiration  either  of 
good  or  of  evil  beings,  and  therefore  wo- 
men, being  more  fubjeft  to  fuch  Hts  than 
men,  might  be  more  commonly  denomina- 
ted propheteffes,  or  witches,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fpirit  with  which  it  was 
fuppofed  they  were  agitated. 


As  the  facred  writings  fo  frequently  men-  A11  a** 
lion  witches,  wizzards,  and  dealers  with  ^urtht 
familiar  fpirits,  we  might  from  thence  ima-  ideas  af 
gine  that  fuch  ideas  exided  among  the  Jews 
only  ; were  not  the  other  writings  of  anti- 
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quity  every  where  as  full  of  them,  a cir- 
cumftance  we  cannot  wonder  at,  when  we 
confider  that  fuch  ideas  were  much  more 
favoured  by  the  polytheifm  of  the  Gentiles, 
than  by  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Almighty 
Being,  taught  by  the  Jews.  Among  the 
Gentiles  alfo,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews, 
it  is  probable  there  were  female  enchantref- 
fes,  though  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  account  of  them  till  we  come  to 
the  Greeks,  who  exhibit  them  every  where 
in  their  fables  and  their  hiflory,  as  beings 
poffefTed  of  the  mofl  aflonifhing  and  fuper- 
natural  powers.  Medea  is  fa  id  to  have 
taught  Jafon  to  tame  the  brazen-footed  bulls, 
and  the  dragons  which  guarded  the  golden 
fleece,  Hecate,  and  feveral  others  are  faid 
to  have  been  fo  fkilful  in  fpells  and  incanta- 
tions, that,  among  their  other  feats,  they 
could  turn  the  molt  obdurate  hearts  to  love, 
as  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  after- 
ward in  our  hiflory  of  court fhip.  Circe,  we 
are  told,  detained  even  the  fage  Ulyffes  in  her 
enchanted  ifiand,  and  transformed  his  failors 
into  fwine.  Befides  thefe,  there  were  many 
others  who,  like  the  witches  of  our  modem 
times,  could  inflifl  difeafes,  raife  tempefls 
in  the  air,  and  ride  on  the  clouds  from  one 
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country  to  another.  Nor  were  the  Romans  (:”{y  I># 
Jefs  the  dupes  of  this  pretended  art  than  the 
Greeks ; the  whole  of  their  hiftorians  and 
poets  are  full  of  the  follies  and  abfurdities 
to  which  it  reduced  them ; Horace  fre- 
quently mentions  a Canidia,  who  was  rec- 
koned a moft  powerful  enchantrefs ; and 
Virgil  makes  one  of  his  fhepherds  declare, 
that  fuch  was  the  power  of  charms,  that 
they  could  draw  down  the  moon  from  the 
fky.  But  the  Romans  were  not  the  only 
people  of  antiquity  who  carried  their  ideas 
thus  far,  the  Babylonians  boafled  that  all 
the  contingencies  of  fate  were  in  their  hands, 
and  that  by  their  magical  ceremonies,  they 
were  able  to  avert  every  evil,  and  procure 
every  good.  Doclrines  of  a nature  not 
much  diffimilar  appear  to  have  been  fpread 
over  other  countries  in  the  Eaft ; for  about 
Calcutta  they  formerly  confulted  forcerers 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children,  and 
if  the  predi&ion  promifed  happinefs  they 
were  fpared  to  live,  but  if  the  contrary,  they 
were  put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.  The 
Japanefe  at  this  day  pay  the  moft  unlimited 
credit  to  forceries,  incantations,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  publifh  every  year  an  al- 
manac, pointing  them  out  to  the  public,  left 
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upon  the  unlucky  ones  they  fliould  tranfa£l 
any  bufmefs,  which  they  imagine  in  that 
cafe  could  not  poflibly  profper. 

Almost  every  ignorant  people  are  the 
dupes  of  fuperhition,  which  in  nothing 
difplays  itfelf  more  evidently  than  in  {'rub- 
le fs  attempts  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
fecrets  of  futurity ; hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans*  and  perhaps  all  antiquity,  were 
fond  of  coni  ulting  oracles*  and  perfons  fup- 
poled  to  be  infpired  with  a power  of  di- 
vination . But  the  northern  nations  much 
exceeded  all  others,  and  carried  this  fpirit 
to  the  mod  unaccountable  length.  The 
Scandahivians*  Gerriians,  Gauls,  Britons, 
&c.  Were  of  all  people  perhaps  the  mod 
ignorant*  and  of  all,  the  greated  flaves 
to  fuperdition ; their  Druids  and  Drui- 
delles  exercifed  an  authority  over  them. 
Which  even  the  mod  abfolute  monarch  o 
the  prelent  times  would  not  dare  to  attempt; 
but  not  to  tliofe  only  did  they  yield  an  im- 
plicit obedience*  they  obeyed,  efteemed* 
and  even  venerated  every  female  who  pre- 
tended to  deal  in  charms  and  incantations, 
and  the  dictates  of  fuch,  as  they  were  fup- 
p'ofed  to  come  from  the  invifiblc  powers, 
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were  more  regarded  thpn  the  laws  of  nature,  f 
of  humanity,  or  of  their  country.  Velleda, 
a forcerefs,  in  the  Batavian  war,  governed 
in  the  name  of  the  deity,  the  fierce  ft  nations 
of  Germany,  and  effedlually  lecured  their 
obedience  by  this  funerffitious  veneration. 

The  women,  when  in  the  field,  conkilted 
omens,  and  as  they  were  profperous  or  ad- 
verfe,  ordered  the  armies  to  engage  their 
enemies,  or  to  delay  it  till  another  time. 

Nay,  fome  of  them  were  even  worfhipped  as 
divinities,  and  altars  with  infcriptions  to  their 
honour,  have  been  lately  found  in  Germany 
and  in  Britain.  The  life  of  their  warriors 
was  fuch  as  fecured  them  a firmnefs  of  nerycs, 
and  freedom  from  nervous  hypochondriac 
diforders : their  women  being  more  fubjecf 
to  them  by  nature,  and  by  their  manner  of 
life,  were,  in  all  their  fits,  confidered  as  in- 
fpired  by  fome  divinity,  and  regarded  ac- 
cordingly.  Women  in  the  North  have 

almoft  folely  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
trade  of  divination,  men  have  had  the  larg- 
ed: fharc  of  it  in  the  South,  the  reafon  is, 
men  in  the  South  are,  by  the  climate  and 
their  low  diet  of  rice  and  fruit,  lubjeti  to  all 
the  difeafes  of  women,  and  women  are  pre- 
cluded from  all  communication  with  the 
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Among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
North,  nothing  was  held  To  (acred  as  poetry 
and  divination.  A troop  of  poets,  called 
Bards,,  commonly  attended  on  the  great; 
not  to  grace  their  train,  but.  in  the  effufions 
of  frantic  doggerel,  to  celebrate  their  ex- 
ploits, and  praile  their  victories*  Behdes 
thefe,  there  were  generally  in  the  train  of 
'the  rich  and  powerful  forne  venerable  pro- 
pheteffes,  who  direfted  their  councils,  and 
to  whom  they  paid  a deference  and  refpeft, 
at  prefent  almoft  incredible  ; but  thefe  very 
beings  whom  they  fo  much  venerated,  in 
procefs  of  time  became  the  objedls  of  ha- 
tred and  deteffation,  and  were  condemned 
to  whips,  horle-ponds,  flames,  and  every 
fpecies  of  cruelty  that  mifguided  zeal  could 
inflift.  Upon  a change  fo  important  in  man- 
ners and  behaviour,  the  following*  confidera- 
tions  will,  we  hope,  throw  fome  light. 

Every  fyffem  of  theology,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  wTas  filed  with  the  dotlrine 
of  a communication  between  celeffial  and 
terreflrial  beings.  The  Jewilh  religion  was 
remarkably  full  of  it : the  Jews,  therefore,- 
greatly  venerated  fuch  human  beings  as 
they  thought  were  thus  dignified  with  the 
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correfpondence  of  fpiritual  eflences.  The 
polvtheifm  of  the  Gentiles,  their  different 
ranks  and  degrees  of  gods,  and  the  few  de- 
grees of  diftin&ion  between  their  gods  and 
their  heroes,  made  it  no  great  wonder,  that 
this  communication  among  them  was  (till 
fuppofed  to  be  more  common.  Among  the 
Jews  it  would  feem,  that  fome  fmall  degree 
of  inferiority  was  affixed  to  thofe  who  were 
iuppdfed  to  draw  their  knowledge  of  future 
events  from  evil  fpirits;  but  among  molt  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  they  had  hardly 
any  fuch  diffintlion  as  evil  and  good  fpirits ; 
they  had  indeed  DU  Infernales , or  infernal 
gods  ; but  they  made  fo  little  difference  be- 
tween thefe  infernal  gods  and  their  celeffiai 
ones,  that  they  paid  to  each  of  them  almoll  an 
equal  (bare  of  worlhip  and  adoration ; hence 
thofe  who  foretold  events,  by  a communi- 
cation with  the  one  kifid,  were  hardly  lefs 
effeemed,  than  thofe  who  foretold  them  by  a 
communication  with  the  other.  But  when 
the  Chriflian  religion  was  introduced, it  made 
fuch  a diftinflion  between  good  and  evil 
fpirits,  that  the  trade  of  predidling  by  the 
fuppofed  affiffance  of  the  latter,  became  not 
only  difhonourable,  but  criminal.  Every 
one  who  pretended  to  that  trade,  was  de- 
Vol.  II.  M nominated 
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nominated  witch,  or  wizzard ; and  againfb 
all  fuch,  the  obfolete  Jewifh  law,  which 
lays,  Thou  /halt  not  fujfer  a witch  to  Live , 
was  revived  ; and  the  lame  profeflion,  which 
we  have  belore  feen  railing  prophets  and 
prophetelfes  to  the  higheh  veneration  and 
dignity,  now  lubjecled  them  to  flames  and 
a variety  of  other  punifliments*. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, almolt  all  Europe  was  one  fcene  of 
highly  ridiculous  opinions  ; to  maintain 
which,  kings  led  forth  their  armies,  pioufly 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  neighbours;  and 
priefts  condemned  to  the  flames  in  this  world, 
and  threatened  eternal  lire  in  the  world  to 
come.  Many  ol  thofe  opinions  were,  how- 
ever, but  local;  and  many  funk  into  oblivion 
with  the  authors  who  lirfl  broached  them  ; 
but  the  notion  of  females  being  addicied  to 
witchcraft  had  taken  deep  root,  and  fpread 
itfelf  over  all  Europe.  It  had  been  ga- 
thering flrength  from  the  days  of  Mofes ; 
and  it  fubfifled  till  the  enquiring  fpirit  of 
philofophy,  demonllratcd  by  the  plained 
experiments,  that  many  of  thofe  things 
which  had  always  been  fuppofed  the  eff'eft 
of  fupernatural,  were  really  the  eflett  of 

natural 
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Natural  cau fes.  No  fex,  no  rank,  no  age, 
was  exempted  from  the  fufpicions  of,  and 
punifhments  -inffi&ed  on  the  perpetrators  of 
this  fuppofed  crime ; hut  old  women  were, 
of  all  other  beings,  the  mofl  liable  to  be 
■fufpe&ed  of  it.  Poets  had  delineated,  and 
painters  had  drawn  all  their  witches  as  old 
women,  with  haggard  and  wrinkled  coun- 
tenances, withered  hands,  and  tottering 
limbs ; tliefe,  which  were  only  charafterif- 
tic  fymptoms  of  old  age,  had,  by  an  un- 
happy affemblage  of  unconnected  ideas, 
become  alfo  the  chara&eriflic  fymptoms 
of  witchcraft.  Hence  every  old  woman, 
bowed  down  with  age  and  infirmity,  was 
commonly  dubbed  with  the  appellation  of 
witch  ; and  when  any  event  happened  in  her 
neighbourhood,  for  which  the  ignorance  of 
the  times  was  not  able  to  account,  fhe  was 
immediately  fufpeCted  as  the  caufe;  and  in 
■confequence  committed  to  jail  by  an  ignorant 
magi  (Irate,  and  condemned  by  as  ignorant 
a judge.  Or  what,  perhaps,  was  worfe  than 
either,  made  the  fport  of  a ruffian  multitude, 
heated  by  enthu.fiafm,  and  led  on  by  folly; 
which  a few  centuries  ago  ran  to  fuch  a pitch 


•of  extravagance,  that  in  Livonia,  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  North,  it  is  faid,  that  noi 
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many  women  who  had  arrived  at  old  age 
were  {offered  to  die  peaceably  in  their  beds, 
but  were  either  hurried  to  an  untimely  exe- 
cution, or  fo  much  abufed  bv  a licentious 
populace,  that  death  was  frequently  the 
confequence. 

But  the  fufpicions  of  witchcraft  were 
pot  altogether  confined  to  age  and  poverty; 
neither  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
nor  the  dignity  of  rank  could  afford  any 
fafety.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
ladies  of  the  highefl  quality  were  condemned 
to  the  flake  for  crimes  of  which  it  was  im- 
poffible  they  could  be  guilty.  But  when 
crimes  are  either  highly  improbable  or  alto- 
gether impoffible,  the  proof  required  to  be 
brought  againfl  thofe  who  are  iuppofed  to 
have  committed  them,  is  on  that  account 
generally  fu Rained  as  valid,  though  much 
lefs  clear  than  in  other  cafes.  I hus  it 
was  with  witchcraft,  while  it  required  fome 
degree  ol  rational  and  confident  evidence, 
to  afeertain  any  other  crime,  this  was 
afcertained  bv  idle  and  ridiculous  tales, 

4 

or,  in  fbort,  by  any  fhadow  of  evidence 
whatever.  Such  being  the  cafe,  flatef- 
men  often  availed  themfelves  of  witchcraft. 
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as  a pretence  to  take  oil  perfons  who  were  cy|^1'* 
x obnoxious  to  them,  and  again  It  whom  no  vyvxj 
other  crime  could  be  proved.  This  was  tlie 
pretence  made  ufe  of  for  condemning  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  well  known  in  the  hiftory 
of  England  and  of  France;  who,  by  her 
perfonal  courage,  and  the  power  flie  al- 
fumed  over  the  minds  ol  a fuperftitious 
people,  by  perfuading  them  that  Heaven  was 
on  their  fide,  delivered  her  country  from  the 
molt  formidable  invafion  which  had  ever 
threatened  its  fubvcrfion.  Such  was  the  pre- 
tence for  dcltroying  the  Dutchefs  de  Con- 
chini ; who,  being  afked  by  her  judges,  What 
methods  fhe  had  pra£lifed  to  fafcinate  the 
Queen  of  France?  boldly  replied,  “Only 
“ by  that  afcendency  which  great  minds  have 
“ over  little  ones.”  Nothing  was  too  abfurd 
in  thefe  times  to  gain  credit ; and  proofs 
only  became  the  more  valid  as  they  were  the 
more  ridiculous.  Under  Manuel  Comnenus, 
one  of  the  Greek  emperors,  an  officer  of 
high  rank  at  Conllantinople,  was  condemned 
for  pra61ifing  fecrets  that  rendered  men  in- 
vifible.  And  another  had  like  to  have  (ha- 
red the  fame  fate,  becaufe  he  was  caught 
reading  a book  of  Solomon’s,  the  bare  pe- 
rufal  of  which,  they  faid,  was  fufficient  tq 

conjure  * 
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<-■-*  conjure  up  whole  legions  of  devils.  The 
Dutchefs  of  Gloucefter,  with  Mary  Gurde* 
main,  and  a pried*  were  accufed  of  having 
made  a figure  of  Henry  VI.  in  wax,  and 
loading  it  before  the  lire;  though  the  abtion 
it  fell  was  ridiculous,  and  though  there  was 
no  proof  of  it,  nor  podibility  of  the  confe- 
quences  which  they  imagined  had  arifen 
from  it,  they  were  all  three  found  guilty; 
the  pried  was  hanged,  Gurdemain  was  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  and  the  Dutchefs  condemned 
to  penance  and  perpetual  imprifonment. 
The  Duke  of  Glouceder,  who  was  regent 
to  Edward  V.  {hewed  an  emaciated  arm  in 
the  council-chamber ; and  his  really  having 
an  arm  withered,  was  deemed  a lufficient 
proof,  not  only  that  it  was  done  by  forcery, 
but  that  the  forcerers  were  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  and  Tane  Shore.  To  what  a low 
ebb  was  human  reafon  reduced,  when  Ironi 
fuch  pnemifes  it  could  draw  fucli  conclu- 
lions ! 


For  fever  a!  ages,  during  the  times  we  are 
now  confidering.  every  jail  in  Europe  was  fil- 
led with  fuppofed  criminals,  every  tribunal 
with  judges  and  profecutors  blinded  by  igno- 
rance, fired  with  the  molt  intemperate  zeal, 

and 
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and  easier  to  vie  with  each  other  in  extirpa-  *'• 
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ting  crimes  which  it  was  utterly  impofhble  to 
prove;  and  what  is  not  a little  furprizing, 
they  confidered  even  the  exigence  of  thele 
crimes,  as  a proof  of  the  validity  of  the  faith 
which  they  profefied.  They  reproached  the 
Turks,  becaufe  they  had  neither  forcerers 
nor  witches  ; and  afferted  that  their  having 
no  devils  to  caff  out,  was  a proof  of  the 
falfity  of  their  religion.  To  contemplate 
ages  fo  blind  and  barbarous ; to  hold  up  to 
view  the  horrid  deeds  tranfafted  in  them, 
is  the  mofl  difagreeable  part  of  that  tafk 
which  a regard  for  truth  impofes  on  the 
hiftorian : truth,  however,  obliges  us  to 

relate,  that  there  have  been  in  Europe 
one  hundred  thoufand  fuppofed  witches, 
condemned  to  all  the  excruciating  tortures 
with  which  infatiate  fury  could  inflift  death, 
Ignorance  and  mifguided  zeal,  plead  fome 
excufe  for  the  times  in  which  man  fo  fooh 
ifhly  deftroyed  his  fpecies ; but  the  frenzy 
did  not  altogether  difappear  with  the  igno- 
rance that  gave  birth  to  it.  Many  haplefs 
wretches  fuffered  for  pretended  crimes,  even 
after  reafon  and  philofophy  had  made  no 
inconfiderable  progrefs.  So  late  as  the  year 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty- 
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\H*P  eight,  an  old  woman  in  Wurtfburgh,  was 
condemned  for  witchcraft,  and  burnt,  by  a 
people  who  boafled  that  they  had  trampled 
fu perdition  under  their  feet,  and  plumed 
them fe Ives  on  the  reformation  of  their  man- 
ners and  their  religion. 

Decline  of  Such  was  the  condition  of  women  in 

witchcraft 

and  its  Europe  for  feveral  centuries,  condantly  lia- 
ble to  be  accufed  of,  and  punifhed  for, 
crimes  which  had  no  exigence  ; till  philoso- 
phy at  lad  came  to  relcue  them  from  their 
danger,  by  clifhpating  the  gloom  of  igno- 
rance which  had  for  ages  enveloped  the 
human  mind ; and  teaching  men  to  prefer 
reafon  to  opinion,  however  the  latter  might 
be  fanftified  by  time,  or  drengihened  by 
the  celebrated  names  from  which  it  had 
originated.  But  the  druggie  between  rea- 
fon and  opinion  was  not  the  druggie  of  a 
day  or  a year,  it  laded  for  feveral  ages,  and 
is  not  at  this  hour  completely  decided. 


What  reafon  and  philofophy  had  at- 
chieved  in  Europe,  was  accomplidied  in 
America  by  fhame  and  remorfe.  In  the  fif- 
teenth and  fixteenth  centuries,  fome  of  the 
mod  gloomy  bigots  of  feveral  nations,  to 

avoid 
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avoid  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
Subjected  by  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  times, 
had  emigrated  to  the  inhospitable  deferts  of 
America;  tliefe  carried  along  with  them  into 
that  New  world,  the  fame  ideas  ol  Sorcery 
which  they  had  imbibed  in  Europe,  and  the 
Same  intolerant  Spirit  from  which  they  had 
fled.  Though  they  had  accounted  it  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  that  in  their  native  country 
they  were  perSecuted  Sor  religious  opinions, 
yet  they  Soon  impoSed  the  Same  hardfhips 
upon  others,  from  which  they  themfelves  had 
fled  with  So  much  horror;  and  had  but  juft 
begun  to  breathe  from  a cruel  perfecution 
againfl  the  Quakers  and  Anabaptifls,  when 
a new  Suppositions  danger  alarmed  their 
Sears,  and  Set  the  whole  country  of  New 
England  in  a ferment.  A clergyman  in 
Salem  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 


Sailing  into  an  hyfteric  diforder,  attended 
with  convuISions,  the  father  concluded  (he 
was  bewitched.  An  Indian  maid-fervant  was 
fufpe&ed  of  the  crime  ; and  So  oSten  beat 
and  otherwiSe  cruelly  treated  by  her  wrong- 
headed mailer,  that  She  at  laft  conSeffed  her- 
Sell  guilty,  and  was  committed  to  priSon  ; 
Srom  whence,  aSter  a long  Confinement,  (he 
was  at  laft  feleaSed  to  be  Sold  Sor  a Have. 
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The  idea  was  now  ftarted ; every  fimitar 
complaint  was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a 
fimilar  caufc,  and  the  affe&ed,  naturally 
accufed  thofe  who  were  real  or  fuppofed 
enemies.  Every  evil  that  bcfel  the  human 
body,  was  in  a little  while  alferted  to  be  the 
effect  of  witchcraft.  Every  enemy  to  the 
afflicted  was  accufed,  and  every  accufation 
certainly  proved.  In  default  of  rational 
proof,  an  evidence  called  fpeEtral , and  never 
before  heard  of,  was  admitted;  on  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  many  were  condemned  to 
fuffer  death.  The  molt  common,  and  moft 
innocent  actions  of  life,  were  now  conftrued 
to  be  magical  ceremonies.  Every  one,  filled 
with  horror,  and  diffident  of  his  neighbours, 
was  forward  to  accufe  all  around  him.  Nei- 
ther age,  fex,  nor  character,  afforded- the  lea  ft 
protection.  Women  were  {tripped  in  the 
moft  fliameful  manner  to  fearch  for  magical 
teats.  Scorbutic  or  other  (tains  on  the  (kin, 
were  called  the  devil’s  pinches ; and  thefe 
pinches  afforded  the  moft  undeniable  evi- 
dence againft  the  wretch  upon  whom  they 
were  difcovered.  But  if  any  thing  was  want- 
ing in  evidence,  it  was  amply  fuppiied  by 
the  confeffion  extorted  by  tortures,  of  to 
cruel  a nature,  and  fo  long  continuance,  that 

they 
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they  forced  the  unhappy  fufferers  to  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  guilty  of  whatever  their 
tormenters  chofe  to  lay  to  their  charge.  Wo- 
men owned  various  and  ridiculous  correfpon- 
dencies  with  infernal  fpirits,  and  even  that 
fuch  had  frequently  cohabited  with  them. 
Nor  wrere  the  wretches  under  torture  more 
p reded  to  difcover  their  own  guilt  than  that 
of  others;  when  it  frequently  happened,  that, 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  real  criminals, 
they  w7ere  forced  by  torture  to  name  people 
at  random,  who  being  immediately  taken  up, 
wrere  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  obli- 
ged, in  their  turn,  to  name  others,  not  more 
guilty  than  themfelves. 

The  frenzy  was  now  become  univerfal, 
the  neared  ties  of  blood,  and  the  mod  fa- 
ered  friendfhips,  were  no  more  regarded. 
The  gibbets  every  where  exhibited  to  the 
people  their  relations  and  their  neighbours 
hanging  as  malefa&ors,  The  cities  were 
filled  with  terrror  and  amazement,  and  the 
pnfons  fo  crowded,  that  executions  were 
obliged  to  be  made  every  day,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  more  of  the  fuppofed  cri- 
minals. Magidrates  who  refufed  to  commit 
to  jail,  and  juries  which  brought  in  a verdict 
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Cxix.r'  acquittance,  were  on  that  account  fuf- 
S>crv  pefted  and  accufed.  Accufations  were  alfo 
brought  at  lad  againd  the  judges  themfelves, 
and  the  torrent  had  reached  even  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  governor,  when,  a general  pavfo 
enfued.  Confcious  of  his  dangerous  fitua- 
tion,  every  man  trembled  on  looking  around 
him,  and  every  man  refolved  to  ceafe  from 
profecuting  his  neighbour,  as  the  only  me- 
thod of  procuring  his  own  fafety.  Shame 
and  remorfe  arofe  from  reflection.  Reafon 
refumed  the  reign,  and  the  dorm  which  had 
threatened  a total  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try fubfided  at  once  into  peace.  In  this 
paroxyfm  expired  a fpirit  which  for  time 
immemorial  had  been  a fcourge  to  the  hu- 
man race,  and  particularly  to  that  fair  part 
of  it  whpfe  hidory  we  are  delineating. 


Poffcffion 

•/ 

bv  devils, 
conjec- 
tures on 
its  caufe* 


Another  opinion  nearly  related  to  that 
which  we  have  now  been  difeuding,  and 
fcarccly,  perhaps,  lefs  ancient,  is  the  pofTef- 
fion  by  devils.  This  through  a long  fuccef- 
don  of  ages  had  been  confidered  as  common 
to  both  fexes,  and  confequcntly  not  falling 
properly  within  our  plan.  But  as  the  prieds 
of  the  Romifh  church  have  adopted,  and  dill 
maintain  it  now,  when  it  is  nearly  exploded 
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by  every  other  let  of  men,  and  as  they  al- 
mod:  entirely  confine  it  to  women,  we  lhall 
give  a lhort  account  of  it. 

So  delicate  is  the  fenfibility,  or  rather  ir- 
ritabihty,  of  the  female  conliitution,  that 
the  fex  are  thereby  fubjeQed  to  feveral  difea- 
fes, whofe  fymptoms  and  appearances  are 
more  extraordinary  than  thofe  with  which 
the  men  are  commonly  articled.  Such,  it 
is  highly  probable,  were  thofe  difeafes  which 
in  the  New  Teftament  are  called  the  poffef- 
lion  by  devils,  and  from  perfons  thus  affefted, 
when  they  were  healed  by  our  Saviour,  de- 
vils were  faid  to  be  caff  out. 

Every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  difeafes  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  muff 
have  been  fenfibie  that  perfons  fo  affe£fed, 
frequently  exert  a force  which  at  other 
times  they  are  totally  incapable  of.  Hence, 
in  ages  of  ignorance  and  fuperffition,  it  is 
no  great  wonder  that  fuch  exertions,  and 
fuch  lymptoms  of  torture  as  accompanied 
them,  were  attributed  to  the  agency  of  evil 
fpirits,  who  were  faid  to  have  entered  into, 
and  tormented  the  unhappy  fufferers.  But 
meciical  philofophers,  beginning  to  throw 
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afide  every  prejudice,  and  attach  them  Tel  ves 
only  to  truth,  at  lad  difcovered,  that  fymp- 
toms  which  had  formerly  been  fuppofed  to 
arife  from  the  agency  of  malevolent  fpirits, 
in  reality  arofe  from  natural  caufes;  and  this 
do&rinc,  as  being  more  confonant  to  re  a Ton, 
as  well  as  confirmed  bv  obfervation,  was  at 
lad.  pretty  generally  received.  But  as  every 
improvement  of  the  human  underftanding 
is  attended  with  ineonveniency  to  thofe  that 
fatten  upon  human  ignorance,  the  priells  of 
the  Romifh  religion,  arrogating  to  them- 
felves  the  fame  powers  as  the  author  of 
chriffianity  j had  always  pretended  to  caff 
out  devils;  and  being  aware  that  if  there 
were  no  devils  to  call  out,  their  revenue  and 
reputation  would  not  only  be  diminilhed, 
but  an  inftrument  of  managing  the  people 
and  fupporting  their  own  power  would  alfo 
be  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  they  flrongiy 
oppofed  this  new  dodlrine  as  impious  and 
difeordant  to  the  feripture.  To  carry  on 
the  farce  with  the  greater  probability,  they 
carefully  fought  out  fuch  women  as  were 

J eJ 

endowed  with  a cunning  fuperior  to  the  reft 
of  their  fex,  and  bribed  them  to  declare 
them fel ves  poffeffed,  that  they  might  have 
the  credit  of  difpodefling  them,  and  thereby 

(hewing 


{hewing  to  the  world,  that  it  had  been  mil- 
led  by  a belief  of  natural  caufes,  and  that 
they  a£lually  derived  from  their  great  mat- 
ter, a power  over  the  legions  ol  darknels. 
To  render  this  fcheme  the  more  complete, 
they  laboured  to  inliil  a notion  into  man- 
kind, that  as  evil  fpirits  were  no  doubt  fb 
intelligent  as  to  underhand  every  language, 
thofe  poflefled  by  them  were  alfo  endowed 
with  the  fame  gift.  Women,  therefore,  who 
feigned  this  poflellion,  were  taught  by  the 
priefts  appointed  to  exorcife  them,  anfwers 
to  fuch  quellions  in  feveral  languages,  as 
they  fhould  alk  them.  The  multitude,  when 
they  thus  obferved  women  whom  thev  knew 
to  be  without  education,  fpeaking  a variety 
ol  languages,  were  convinced  that  it  was 
really  the  devil  who  fpoke  out  of  them. 


Though  the  populace  were  deluded  by  TrIck* of 

' the  priefts 

this  trick,  yet  the  fenlible  part  of  mankind 


conccrn- 


fed . 


flill  hlently  depifed  the  authors  of  fuch  an  insp,,i!d’‘ 
lmpohtion  on  human  credulity  ; but  as  in  covered 
Catholic  countries  nothing  is  more  danger-  und  cxpo' 

O O ‘ ‘ 

ous  than  contradiffing  or  finding  fault  with 
the  church,  it  was  long  before  any  one  had 
the  hardinefs  openly  to  attack  this  palpable 
abfurdity  ; fuch  an  attack  was,  however,  at 
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laft  fucces-fully  made  by  a phyfieian  in? 
Sardinia.  “ A young  girl  in  Turin  being 
<ff  troubled  with  hyfteric  fits,  the  Jefuits 
66  flocked  about  her,  with  a phyfieian  in  their 
“ interefi,  who  declared  that  fhe  was  pof- 
“ relied.  Exorcifis  were  affembled,  and  the 
c‘  girl  inflrufled  how  to  carry  on  the  farce. 
I he  affair  made  fo  much  node,  that  one 
of  the  court  phyficians,  prompted  by  cu- 
€(  riofity,  went  to  fee  her,  and  publicly  de- 
e<  dared  that  her  cafe  was  not  fupernatural. 
“ The  Jefuits  accufed  the  Dodor  of  infi- 
delity,  and  offered  to  confute  him  from 
the  teftimony  of  his  own  fenfes.  The 
Cf  Doflor  accepted  the  challenge,  and  afked 
the  girl  in  Englifh  fa  language  which 
£;  neither  of  the  Jefuits  underflood)  what 
te  was  his  name;  (he  anfwered  in  Piedmon- 
ce  tefe,  that  (lie  did  not  underhand  the  quef- 
ffe  tion.  The  Jefuits,  extremely  mortified, 
re  pretended  he  had  put  an  unlawful  queflion 
<c  to  her,  and  they  had  forbid  the  devil  to 
sc  anfwer  any  of  that  kind.  The  Dodot 
C£  then  afked  the  fame  queflion  in  Piedrnon- 
6C  tefe,  but  as  he  was  not  known  to  the 
“ poffeffed  fhe  could  not  anfwer  him.  The 
€e  Do6lor  ran  in  triumph  to  court  with  the 
&s  news  of  his  fuccefs.  The  king  was  highly 
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*'  pleafcd  at  it;  and  the  prince,  further  to  C”£P* 
“ try  the  knowledge  of  this  Jeluitual  devil, 

44  gave  the  Doftor  a Chinefe  pfalter,  with  a 
44  commiffion  to  return  back,  and  afk  the  girl 
44  the  contents,  and  in  what  language  it  was 
44  written.  The  Jefuits  threatened  that  they 
“ would  order  the  devil  to  expofe  all  the 
44  tranfaftions  of  the  Doctors  life.  The 
* Dotlor  laughed  at  the  threatening,  and 
44  challenged  the  devil  to  begin  his  recital, 

“ which  if  he  did  not,  he  would  brand  him 
*•  and  all  who  favoured  his  poffeffion,  as 
44  knaves  and  fools.  The  Jefuits  enraged, 

44  were  going  to  turn  the  Doctor  to  the  door, 

44  when  he  {hewed  them  the  pfalter  and  the 
44  commiffion  from  the  prince,  ordering  the 
44  poffeffed  to  declare  ih  what  language  it  was 
44  written.  The  Jefuits  pretended  the  cha- 
44  rafters  might  be  diabolical.  The  Doftor 
44  replied,  that  fo  fcandalous  a fufpicion  was 
44  violating  the  refpeft  due  to  their  prince. 

44  The  Jefuits  faid  that  a long  feries  of  prayer 
44  and  devotion  was  neceffary  to  introduce  an 
44  affair  oi  this  nature.  The  Doftor  replied, 

44  he  would  affift  them  in  both.  No  fubter- 
“ luge  being  left,  they  began  their  ceremo- 
44  mes,  and  having  finilhed  them,  ordered 
t(  the  poffeffed  to  anfwer  all  interrogatories. 
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(i  The  pfalter  was  then  laid  before  her,  Hie 
“ 1 creamed,  defired  it  might  be  taken  away, 
“ and  declared  file  could  not  bear  the  light  of 
<s  it.  At  lad,  however,  after  being  hard  pre- 
“ fed,  (he  laid  the  chara&ers  were  Hebrew ; 
“ and  that  it  contained  a blafphemous  writing 
<c  againft  the  Trinity.  The  Doftor,  after 
e£  telling  them  how  ignorant  their  devil  was, 
C£  returned  to  court,  and  gave  an  account 
“ of  what  had  happened.  The  two  Jefuits 
ef  were  banifhed;  the  phyfician  made  a pub- 
“ lie  recantation ; the  parents  of  the  girl  were 
“ forbid,  on  pain  of  being  lent  to  the  gallies, 
“ ever  to  mention  the  alfair  as  a diabolical 
“ polfelfion;  the  girl  recovered  her  health; 
“ and  thus  ended  an  impolture,  with  fo  much 
“ diferedit,  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  thofe 
“ ideas  of  forceries,  witchcrafts,  and  fatani- 
<c  cal  pofl'ellions,  with  which  the  minds  of 
“ the  people  were  infeHed. 

As  this  triumph  over  priefferaft  was  only 
local ; and  as  the  multitude  are  Hill  prone  to 
believe  what  they  do  not  underhand;  the 
clergy,  in  fome  places.  Hill  continue  to  pro- 
pagate the  doftrine  ol  evil  fpirits  entering 
into  female  bodies,  and  keeping  poHeHion  of 
them  till  properly  exorcifed  by  the  church; 
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an  opinion,  long  fince,  totally  eradicated  in  c 
Proteflant  countries,  and  only  laughed  at  c^y*\j 
in  fecret  by  the  fcnfible  of  the  Rornilh  faith. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  fubie£l  Idcasof 

J witchcraft 

it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  r,miiar  to 
notions  of  witchcraft,  and  of  poffeflion,  have 
not  only  been  univerfal  among  mankind,  but  part  of 
have  had  almoll  the  fame  ideas  every  where  thcsloL,c' 
annexed  to  them.  In  liindoflan,  an  old  wo- 
man, who  had  taken  upon  her  the  name  and 
chara&er  of  a witch,  raifed  a rebellion  againlf 
her  fovereign;  and  to  draw  the  multitude  to 
her  ftandard,  flic  circulated  a report,  which 
was  eagerly  credited,  that  on  a certain  day 
of  the  moon,  {he  always  cooked  in  the  (hull 
of  an  enemy,  a mefs,  compofed  of  owls, 
bats,  fnakes,  lizards,  human  flefh,  and  other 
horrid  ingredients,  • which  file  diftributed  to 
her  followers  ; and  which  they  believed  had 
a power  not  only  of  rendering  them  void  of 
fear,  but  alfo  of  making  them  invifible  in 
the  day  of  battle,  and  flriking  terror  into 
their  enemies.  Would  not  one  fuppole  fhe 
had  read  the  hiflories  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  plays  of  Shakefpear? 
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Other  dif- 
advanta 
geous 
ideas  of 
women. 


Besides  the  opinions  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  it  has  been  alleged  a- 
gainfl  women,  that  they  are  incapable  of 
attending  to,  or  at  lead  deaf  to  reafon  and 
conviction.  This,  however,  we  venture  to 
affirm,  is  an  error  of  partiality,  or  inatten- 
tion; for  the  generality  of  women  can  reafon 
in  a cool  and  candid  manner  on  any  fubjedf, 
where  none  of  their  interefts  or  paffions  are  . 
concerned  ; but  fuch  appears  to  be  the  acute- 
nefs  of  the  female  feelings,  that  wherever 
paffion  is  oppofed  to  reafon,  it  operates  fo 
ffrongly,  that  every  reafoning  power  and 
faculty  is,  for  a time,  totally  fufpended. 
The  fame  thing,  in  a lefler  degree,  happens 
to  men ; and  the  only  difference  between 
the  fexes,  in  this  particular,  arifes  from  the 
different  degrees  of  feeling  and  fenfibility. 


Women  have  likewife  been  charged  by 
the  men  with  inconftancy,  and  a love  of 
change.  However  juflly  this  may  charadle- 
rize  them  in  their  purfuit  of  the  fafhions 
and  follies  of  the  times,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  in  their  attachments  to  the  men,  it  is 
falfe.  The  fair  fex  are,  in  general,  formed 
for  love;  and  feem  impelled  by  nature,  to 
fix  that  paffion  on  fome  particular  objedi; ; 
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as  a lover,  hufband,  or  children ; and  lor  c”^,p' 
want  of  thele,  on  fome  darling  animal.  So  ^v~vj 
ftrong  is  this  peculiarity  ol  female  nature, 
that  many  indances  have  been  known,  where 
nuns,  for  want  of  any  other  objeft,  have  at- 
tached themfelves  to  a particular  filler,  with 
a paflion  little  inferior  to  love  ; and  hiftory 
.affords  many  indances  of  women,  who,  in 
fpite  of  reafon,  rcfleflion,  and  revenge,  have 
been  inviolably  attached  to  the  perfon  of 
their  firft  ravifher ; though  they  hated,  and 
had  been  ruined  by  his  condu£tr 

Among  all  the  fignatures  of  the  infe-  ^T°mcn 
nority  of  women,  few  have  been  more  in-  with  cou- 
idled  on,  than  the  want  of  that  courage  and  ragc  ir‘ 

° circum- 

refolution  fo  confpicuous  in  the  men.  We  fiances 
have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  ,c 
this  is  no  defe£l  in  their  charafter ; as  the  f-ry. 
Autlior  of  nature  has,  for  the  molt  part, 
placed  them  in  circumftances  which  do  not 
demand  thefe  qualities ; and  when  he  has 
placed  them  otherwife,  he  has  not  with-held 
them.  This  is  remarkably  verified  by  the 
generality  of  women  in  lavage  life,  where 
the  countries  are  infefted  with  wild  beads, 
and  the  men,  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
abroad  on  their  hunting  excurfions ; in  which 
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intervals  die  fex,  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
beads  of  prey,  and  other  enemies,  would 
be  in  a miferable  lituation,  were  they  the 
lame  weak  and  timid  animals  they  are  in 
polilhed  fociety. 

Among  the  Elquimaux,  and  feveral  other 
fa v age  people,  the  women  go  out  to  hunt 
and  lilli  along  with  the  men.  In  thefe  ex- 
eurhons,  it  is  neeelfary  for  them  not  only  to 
have  courage  to  attack  whatever  comes  in 
their  way,  but  to  encounter  the  florins  of  a 
tempeduous  climate,  endure  the  hardfhips  of 
famine,  and  every  other  evil,  incident  to  a 
wandering  life  and  an  unhofpitable  country. 
In  fome  places,  where  the  woods  afford  but 
little  game  for  the  fubfidence  of  the  natives, 
and  they  are,  confequently,  obliged  to  pro- 
cure that  lubliflence  from  the  ftormy  feas 
which  furround  them,  women  hardly  fhew 
lefs  courage,  or  lefs  dexterity,  in  encounter- 
ing the  waves,  than  men.  In  Greenland, 
they  will  put  off  to  fea  in  a veffel ; and  in  a 
florin,  which  would  make  the  mod  hardy 
European  tremble.  In  many  of  the  iflands 
of  the  South  Sea,  they  will  plunge  into  the 
waves,  and  fwim  through  afurf,  which  raifes 
horror  in  the  mod  dauntlefs  failor  of  our 
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hemifphere.  In  Himia,  one  of’  the  Greek 
iflands,  young  girls,  before  they  be  permit- 
ted to  marry,  are  obliged  to  fith  up  a certain 
quantity  of  pearls,  and  dive  for  them  at  a 
certain  depth.  Many  of  the  other  pearl 
filheries  are  carried  on  by  women,  who,  be- 
fides  the  danger  of  diving,  are  expofed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  voracious  fliark,  and  other 
ravenous  fea-animals,  who  frequently  watch 
to  devour  them. 

Should  it  be  objefted  here,  that  this 
kind  of  courage  is  only  mechanical  or  cuf- 
tomary,  we  would  a(k  fucli  objeftors,  Whe- 
ther almolt  all  courage  is  not  of  the  fame 
nature?  Take  the  molt  undaunted  mortal 
out  of  the  path  which  he  has  conftantly  trod, 
and  he  will  not  {hew  the  lame  refolution. 
A failor,  who  unconcernedly  fleers  his  bark 
through  the  mofl  tremendous  waves,  would 
be  terrified  at  following  a pack  of  hounds 
over  hedge  and  ditch  upon  a fpirited  horfe, 
which  the  well-accuflomed  jockey  would 
mount  with  pleafure,  and  ride  with  cafe. 
A foldier,  who  is  daily  accuftomed  to  face 
death,  when  armed  with  all  the  horrors  of 
gun-powder  and  fteel,  would  {brink  back 
with  relu£tance  from  the  trade  of  gathering 
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eider  down,  as  pra£lifed  by  the  fimple  pea- 
fants  of  Norway,  who,  for  this  purpofe,  let 
themfelves  down  the  mod  dreadful  precipi- 
ces by  means  of  a rope.  A thoufand  other 
indances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  this 
truth;  but  as  many  of  them  mud  have  Fallen 
under  the  obfervation  oF  every  one,  we 
fhall  not  enlarge  upon  them. 

That  favage  women  are  more  generally 
endowed  with  courage  than  thofe  in  civil 
liFe,  appears  evident  from  what  we  have 
now  mentioned,  as  w^ell  as  from  the  whole 
hidory  oF  mankind ; yet  it  does  not  From 
thence  Follow7,  that  thofe  in  civil  life  are  lefs 
conlpicuous  For  it,  w7hen  it  is  required  by  the 
circumdances  in  which  th£y  are  placed. 
And  though  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a 
minute  hidory  oF  every  Female,  who,  throw- 
ing aFide  the  FoFtneFs  oF  her  Fex,  has  fignali- 
Fed  herfelf  in  Fcenes  oF  devedation  and  fields 
oF  blood,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
give  a few  indances,  to  {hew  how  far  the  Fex 
have  been  enabled  to  exert  courage  when  it 
became  necedary. 

In  ancient  and  modern  hidory,  wTe  are 
frequently  prefented  with  accounts  of  wto- 

men 
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men,  who,  preferring  death  to  llavcry  or  c”1£p' 
proftitution,  facrificed  their  lives  with  the 

1 *11  Inftanccs 

molt  undaunted  courage  to  avoid  them.  of  feiliaIe 
Apollodorus  tells  us,. that  Hercules  having  courasc 
taken  the  city  ot  Troy,  prior  to  the  iamous  duia> 
liege  of  it  celebrated  by  Homer,  carried 
away  captive  the  daughters  of  Laomedon, 
then  king.  ' One  of  thefe,  named  Euthira, 
being  left  with  feveral  other  Trojan  captives 
on  board  the  Grecian  fleet,  while  the  lailors 
went  on  (hofe  to  take  in  frefh  provisions, 
had  the  refolution  to  propofe,  and  the  power 
toperfuade  her  companions,  to  fet  the  fhips 
on  fire,  and  to  perifh  a mid  ft  the  devouring 
flames.  The  women  of  Phoenicia  met  to- 
gether before  an  engagement  which  was  to 
decide  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  having 
agreed  to  bury  themfelves  in  the  flames,  if 
their  hu (bands  and  relations  fhould  be  de- 
feated ; in  the  enthufiafm  of  their  courage 
and  refolution,  they  crowned  her  with  flow- 
ers who  firft  made  the  propofal.  Many 
inftances  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  Gauls,  and  of  other  nations  in 
lubfequent  periods;  where  women  being 
driven  to  defpair  by  their  enemies,  bravely 
defended  their  walls,  or  waded  through 
fields  of  blood  to  a {lift  their  countrymen, 
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^P-  and  free  themfelves  from  flavery  or  from 
ravifhment.  Carracalla  having  taken  pn- 
foners  fome  German  women,  inhumanly 
offered  them  the  fad  alternative  of  being 
put  to  the  fword,  or  fold  for  (laves.  They 
unammoufly  made  choice  of  the  former, 
Difappomted  in  his  view  of  gain,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  led  to  the  market;  but  his  difap- 
pointment  was  doubled  when  he  found  that 
they  all  had  the  courage  to  prefer  death  to 
flavery.  The  hiftory  of  Arabia  affords  fe- 
veral  inftances  of  the  fortune  of  a battle 
having  been  reffored  by  the  women,  after 
the  men  had  fled.  This  was  remarkably 
the  cafe  on  the  field  of  Yermouk , where  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  decided  the  fate  of 
Syria.  The  Grecians,  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Arabians,  began  the  onfet  with  fuch 
irrefiftable  impetuofity,  that  they  drove  their 
antagonifls  to  their  tents,  there,  the  women 
flopped  them,  and  alternately  encouraging 
and  reproaching  them,  threatened  to  join  the 
Greeks ; but  finding  the  men  dilheartened, 
and  even  one  of  their  bravefl  officers  difpo- 
fed  for  flight,  a lady  knocked  him  down  with 
a tent  pole,  calling  out  to  the  reft  <e  Advance, 
<c  and  Paradife  is  before  your  face,  fly,  and 
•e  the  fire  of  hell  is  at  your  backs;5’  then 
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turning  towards  the  enemy,  fhe,  with  the  C”^I>* 
other  women,  led  on  the  men  to  renew  the 
combat,  and  obfiinately  maintained  it  till 
night  obliged  both  armies  to  defift;  the  next 
day  they  renewed  it  again,  and  by  their  va- 
lour at  lalt  intirely  routed  and  difperfed  the 
Greeks,  with  the  lofs,  it  is  faid,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  killed,  and  half  that 
number  taken  prifoners.  Such  heroic  ef- 
forts are  beauties  even  in  the  chara&er  o,f 
the  fofter  fex,  when  they  proceed  from  ne- 
cefiity ; when  from  choice,  they  are  blemifhes 
of  the  molt  unnatural  kind,  indicating  a 
heart  of  cruelty,  lodged  in  a form  which  has 
the  appearance  of  gentlenefs  and  peace.  We 
therefore  praife  not  the  noble  ladies  of 
Genoa,  who  fired  with  an  intemperate  zeal 
for  recovering  the  Holy  Land,  joined  in  the 
tumultuary  crufades  that  went  againft  it, 
and  perhaps  added  to  the  crimes  of  thefe 
lawlefs  devotees  ; who  thought  that  becaufe 
they  were  fighting  for  Jefus  Chrifi  on  earth, 
they  might  break  the  eternal  laws  he  had 
made  in  heaven. 


Were  we  to  defcend  to  particulars,  we 
could  give  innumerable  infiances  of  women, 
who,  from  Semiramis  to  the  prefent  time, 
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{t1*  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  cou* 
'"Vj  rage.  Such  was  Penthefilia,  who,  if  we 
may  credit  ancient  (lory,  led  her  army  of 
viragoes  to  the  afiiftance  of  Priam,  king  of 
Troy;  Thomyris,  who  encountered  Cyrus, 
king  of  Perlia;  and  Thaledris,  famous  for 
her  fighting,  as  well  as  lor  her  amours  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  Such  was  Boadicea, 
queen  of  the  Britons,  who  led  on  that  peo- 
ple to  revenge  the  wrongs  done  to  herfelf 
and  her  country  by  the  Romans.  And  in 
later  periods,  Inch  was  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
and  Margaret  of  Anjou ; which  lad,  accord- 
ing to  feveral  hidorians,  commanded  at  no 
Jefs  than  twelve  pitched  battles.  But.  we  do 
not  chufe  to  multiply  indances  of  this  nature, 
as  we  have  already  fa  id  enough  to  diew, 
that  the  fex  are. not  deditute  of  courage 

o 

when  it  becomes  neceffary;  and  were  they 
pofleffed  of  it,  when  unnecefiary,  it  would 
dived  them  of  one  of  the  principal  qualities 
for  which  we  love,  and  for  which  we  value 
them.— No  woman  was  ever  held  up  as  a 
pattern  to  her  fex,  becaufe  die  was  intrepid 
and  brave  ; no  woman  ever  conciliated  the 
affeffions  of  the  men,  by  rivalling  them  in 
what  they  reckon  the  peculiar  excellencies 
of  their  own  character. 


Although 
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Although  from  what  we  have  related 
it  appears,  that  an  opinion  has  been  pretty 
generally  diffufed  among  mankind,  that  the 
female  lex  are  in  body  and  in  mind,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  male  ; yet  that  opinion  has 
not  been  fo  univerfal  as  to  exclude  every 
exception;  for  whole  nations  in  fome  pe- 
riods, and  fome  individuals  in  every  period, 
have  held  a contrary  one.  We  have  already 
given  fome  account  of  the  veneration  in 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  held  their  wo- 
men ; a veneration  which  feems  at  lead  to 
have  continued  to  the  days  of  Cleopatra. 
We  have  feen  other  nations  placing  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  in  the  fex,  and  others  a^ain 
valuing  every  fingle  woman  at  the  rate  of  fix 
men.  We  have  feen  the  Germans  admitting 

k o 

them  to  be  prefent  at,  and  to  direft  their 
councils.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  and  an- 
cient Britons,  confecrating  them  to  the  facred 
function  of  miniftring  at  the  altars  of  their 
gods.  We  have  feen  the  inftitution  of  chi- 
valry railing  them  almofl  above  the  level  of 
mortality.  But  in  Italy,  even  in  a period 
when  chivalry  had  nearly  expired,  we  find 
them  rifen  in  the  opinion  of  the  men,  to  a 
height  at  which  they  never  arrived  before. 
In  Rome,  when  it  became  fo  venal,  that 

every 
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every  tiling  could  be  purchafed  for  money, 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  wives  or 
miflreffes  of  the  rich  and  opulent  to  be 
deified  after  death.  In  modem  Italy,  this 
ridiculous  dignity  was  conferred  upon  Joan 
of  Arragon,  while  living,  by  the  aecademy 
of  the  Dubbiofi,  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Upon  her  filter, 
the  Marchionefs  de  Gaufl,  they  likewife 
conferred  the  title  of  a divinity  ; and  propo- 
sed building  a temple,  in  which  they  (liould 
both  be  worfhipped  together.  But  fome  of 
the  accademicians  obferving,  that  two  dei- 
ties, efpecially  of  the  feminine  gender,  would 
probably  not  agree  together  in  the  fame 
temple ; it  was  at  laft  refolved,  that  the 
Marchionefs  fhould  be  worfhipped  by  her- 
felf,  and  that  to  her  filler,  Joan  of  Arragon, 
fhould  be  ere£led  a temple,  of  which  fhe 
(liould  have  the  foie  poffefTion. 
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Of  Drejs,  Ornament,  and  fame  other  Methods 
whereby  Women  endeavour  to  render  them- 
J'eives  agreeable  to  the  Men . 

THE  mutual  inclination  of  the  fexes  to 
each  other,  is  the  fource  of  many  of 
the  ufeful  arts,  and  perhaps  of  all  the  ele- 
gant refinements ; by  conffantly  exerting 
ltfelf  in  flrenuous  endeavours  to  pleafe ; to 
be  agreeable,  and  to  be  neccffary,  it  gives  an 
additional  flavour  to  the  rational  pleafures, 
and  multiplies  even  the  conveniences  of 
life. 


In  the  articles  of  convenience  and  necef-  obiigati- 
fity,  we  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  the 
women,  who,  naturally  rely  on  us  for  what-  each 
ever  is  ufeful  and  whatever  is  neceflary.  In 
the  articles  of  pleafure  and  of  refinement, 
they  have  as  much  the  advantage  of  us,  and 
we  as  naturally  look  up  to  them  as  the 
fource  of  our  pleafures,  as  they  do  to  us  as 
the  fource  of  their  fuflenance  and  their  for- 
tunes. Befides  the  advantages  of  being  fo 

neceffary 
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neceffary  to  the  women  on  account  of  pro- 
curing  them  convenience  and  fubfidence, 
men  have  a thou f and  ways  of  ingratiating 
themfelves  into  the  favour  of  die  fex,  and 
may  pra&ife  them  all  with  opennefs  and  free- 
dom ; whereas,  women  muff  endeavour  to 
work  themfelves  into  our  affeclions  by  me- 
thods filent  and  difguifed ; for,  (hould  the 
mafic  be  thrown  off,  their  intentions  would 
not  only  be  frudrated,  but  the  very  attempt 
would  fix  upon  them  the  chara&er  of  for- 
wardnefs,  and  want  of  that  modefty  which 
cuftom  has  made  fo  effential  a part  of  fe- 
male excellence.  Nothing  appears  more 
evident,  than  that  we  all  wifh  women  to  be 
agreeable,  and  to  infinuate  themfelves  into 
our  favour,  but  then  we  wifh  them  to  do  fo 
by  nature,  and  not  by  art;  or  at  lead  that 
the  little  art  they  employ,  {hould  look  as  like 
nature  as  poflible. 

• t 

Compelled  to  a&  under  thefe  difadvan- 
tages,  the  fex  are  obliged  to  lay  a perpetual 
redraint  on  their  behaviour,  and  often  to 
difclaim  by  their  words,  and  even  by  their 
a £1  ions,  fuch  honed  and  virtuous  attach- 
ments as  they  approve  in  their  hearts.  When 
they,  however,  dire£l  their  attacks  upon  no 

parti- 
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particular  individual,  when  they  only  drive 
to  cultivate  their  minds  and  adorn  their 
bodies,  that  they  may  become  the  more 
worthy  of  being  honourably  attacked  by  us, 
we  not  only  pardon,  but  love  them  for  thofe 
arts,  which,  by  embellifhing  nature,  render 
her  ftill  more  agreeable. 

Nature  has  given  to  men  flrength,  and 
to  women  beauty ; our  flrength  endears  us 
to  them,  not  only  by  affording  them  pro- 
teftion,  but  by  its  laborious  efforts  for  their 
maintenance;  their  beauty  endears  them  to 
us,  not  only  by  the  delight  it  offers  to  out 
fenfes,  but  alfo  by  that  power  it  has  of  foften- 
ing  and  compofing  our  more  rugged  paf- 
(ions.  Every  animal  is  confcious  of  its  own 
flrength,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  employ- 
ing it;  women,  abundantly  confcious  that 
theirs  lies  in  their  beauty,  endeavour  with 
the  utmofl  care  to  heighten  and  improve  it* 

To  give  fome  account  of  the  many  and 
various  methods  which  have  been  and  ftill 
are  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  the  fub- 
je£l  upon  which  we  would  wifh  at  prefent  to 
turn  the  attention  of  our  fair  readers. 
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chap.  Next  to  the  procuring  of  daily  food  for 
the  fudenance  ol  our  bodies,  that  of  cloth- 
ancfufe of  ing  them  feems  the  mod  elfentially  neceifary, 
clothing,  and  there  are  few  inventions  in  which  more 
ingenuity  has  been  difplayed,  or  more  ho- 
nour done  to  the  human  underdanding. 
The  art  of  clothing  ourfelves  with  decent 
propriety,  is  one  of  thofe  improvements 
which  ftrongly  didinguifhus  from  the  brutes; 
that  of  clothing  ourfelves  with  elegance,  is 
one  of  thofe  which  perpetually  whet  the 
invention,  and  diflinguilh  the  man  of  tafle 
from  the  mere  imitator. 

cioaths  Though  cloaths  may  appear  effentially 
vented  neccffary  to  us  who  inhabit  the  northern  ex- 
merely  to  tremuies  of  the  globe,  yet  as  they  could  not 

from  cold,  be  fo  in  the  warmer  climates  where  they 
were  firfl  invented,  fome  other  caufe  than 
merely  that  of  fecuring  the  body  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air  muff  have  given  birth  to 
them.  There  are  in  Afia,  which  we  fuppofe 
to  have  been  firfl  inhabited,  a variety  of 
places  where  cloaths  would  not  only  have 
been  altogether  ufelefs,  but  alfo  burden- 
fome ; yet  over  all  this  extenfive  country, 
and  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  except 
among  a few  of  the  mod  favage  nations,  all 

mankind 
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mankind  have  been,  and  (till  are,  accuftomed 
to  ufe  Tome  kind  of  covering  for  their  bodies. 
Had  cloaths  been  originally  intended  only 
for  defending  the  body  againft  cold,  it  would 
naturally  follow,  that  they  mull  have  been 
invented  and  brought  to  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  coldeft  regions,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  every  cold  country,  impelled 
by  neceffity,  muff  at  leaft  have  dilcovered 
the  ufe  of  them  long  before  the  prefent  time; 
but  neither  of  thefe  is  the  cale,  for  the  art 
of  making  garments  was  invented  before  any 
of  the  colder  countries  were  inhabited,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  feme  of  the  moft  inhof- 
pitable  regions  of  the  globe,  particularly 
about  the  freights  of  Magellan,  are  at  this 
day  naked. 

From  thefe  inflances  it  feems  plain,  that 
neceffity  was  not  the  foie  caufe  which  firft 
induced  men  to  cover  their  bodies ; fome 
other  realon  at  leaft  mull  have  co-operated 
with  it,  to  make  the  cuftom  fo  univerfal. 
Shame  has  been  alleged  as  this  other  reafon, 
and  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  the  only 
caufe  of  the  original  invention  of  clothing; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  fupported  by  fa£ls, 
for  ffiame  does  not  fecm  natural  to  mankind; 
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it  is  the  child  of  art,  and  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  nature,  the  lefs  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate 
the  various  countries  in  which  both  fexes 
are  entirely  naked,  and  confequently  infen - 
fible  of  any  (hame  on  that  account;  or  which 
is  Hill  a ftronger  proof  of  our  aiTertion,  to 
enumerate  thofe,  in  which,  though  cloaths 
are  commonly  made  ufe  of,  yet  no  fhame  is 
annexed  to  uncovering  any  part  of  the 
body.  Rut  that  we  may  not  build  our  by? 
pothefis  entirely  upon  the  cufloms  of  favage 
|ile,  let  us  confider  the  hate  of  infancy  in  the 
mod  polilhed  fociety;  a hate,  in  which 
nothing  is  more  obvious,  than  that  neither 
of  the  fexes  have  any  fhame  on  account  of 
being  naked  when  feveral  years  old,  and 
that  even  at  the  age  of  feven  or  eight,  ex- 
pohng  every  part  of  the  body,  is  a circum- 
ffance  to  which  they  pay  fo  little  regard, 
that  mothers,  and  other  people  wdio  have 
the  care  of  them,  often  find  great  difficulty 
in  teaching  them  to  conform  in  this  particu- 
lar to  the  cufloms  of  their  country,  and  are 
frequently  obliged  even  to  make  ufe  of  cor- 
re&ion  before  they  can  obtain  their  purpofe. 
To  this  teaching,  and  to  this  corre&ion,  we 
owe  ^he  firfl  fenfations  of  fhame,  on  expohng 
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ourfelves  otherwife  than  the  mode  of  our 
country  preferibes,  and  cuftom  keeps  up 
thefe  fenfations  ever  alter ; for  (hame  is  not 
excited  by  deviating  from  cuftom,  only  in 
things  which  have  a real  turpitude  in  their 
nature,  but  alfo  by  deviating  from  it  in  thofe 
things  that  are  innocent  or  indifferent. 

If  from  the  foregoing  rcafons  it  lhould 
appear,  that  the  origin  of  clothing  was  nei- 
ther altogether  owing  to  neceftity,  nor  to 
lliame,  then  the  caufe  of  this  origin  ftill 
remains  to  be  difeovered.  Might  we  hazard  a 
conjeclure  here  we  would  fuppofe  it  to  have 
been  a kind  of  innate  principle,  efpecially  in 
the  fair  fex,  prompting  them  to  improve 
by  art  tliofe  charms  beftowed  on  them  by 
nature.  The  reafons  which  induce  us  to  be 
of  this  opinion  are,  becaufe,  as  we  obferved 
above,  cloaths  were  invented  in  a climate 
where  they  were  but  little  wanted  to  defend 
from  the  cold,  and  in  a period  when  the  hu- 
man race  were  too  innocent,  as  well  as  too 
rude  and  uncultivated,  to  have  acquired  the 
fenfe  of  fhame.  Becaufe,  alfo,  in  looking 
over  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  it  appears,  that 
an  appetite  for  ornament,  if  we  may  fo 
call  it,  is  univerfally  difFu fed  among  them, 
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c xx. P‘  wherever  they  have  the  lead  leifure  from  the 
indifpenfible  duty  of  procuring  daily  food, 
or  are  not  deprefled  with  the  molt  abfolute 
1 la  very ; all  favage  nations,  even  though  to- 
tally naked,  {hew  their  love  of  ornament  by 
marks,  dains,  and  paintings  of  various  kinds, 
upon  their  bodies,  and  thefe  frequently  of 
the  mod  fhining  and  gaudy  colours.  Every 
people,  whole  country  affords  any  materials, 
and  who  have  acquired  any  art  in  fabricating 
them,  ihew  all  the  ingenuity  they  can  in 
decking  and  adorning  themfelves  to  the  bed 
advantage,  with  what  they  have  thus  fabn~ 
cated.  Thefe  circum fiances  flrongly  de- 
monffrate,  that  the  love  of  ornament  is  a 
natural  principle,  which  fhews  itfelfin  every 
country,  almod  without  one  fingle  excep- 
tion. But  further,  were  cloaths  intended 
only  to  defend  from  the  cold,  or  to  cover 
fhame,  the  mod  plain  and  limple  would 
ferve  thefe  purpofes  ; at  lead  as  well,  if  not 
better  than  the  mod  gay  and  ornamental ; 
but  the  plain  and  the  fimple,  every  where 
give  way  to  the  gay  and  the  ornamental. 
Ornament,  therefore,  mud  have  been  one 
of  the  caufes  which  gave  birth  to  the  origin 
of  clothing. 
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As  there  is  in  human  nature  a flrong  pro- 
penhty  to  the  love  of  variety,  this  might 
likewife  contribute  to  the  ufe  of  clothing; 
abfolute  nakednefs  having  nothing  to  pre- 
fent  but  the  fame  obje61,  in  the  fame  fhape 
and  colour,  and  without  any  other  variation 
of  circumflances  than  what  arife  from  change 
of  attitude,  is  not  likely  to  excite,  and  f fill 
lefs  likely  to  continue  the  paflion  of  love. 
In  countries  therefore,  where  women  are 
conffantly  in  the  original  Hate  of  nature, 
they  are  much  lefs  • objefts  of  defire,  than 
where  they  are  enabled  by  drefs  to  vary 
their  figure  and  their  fhape,  conffantly  to 
flrike  us  with  fome  new  appearance,  and  to 
fhew,  or  conceal  from  us,  a part  of  their 
charms,  as  it  (hall  beft  anfwer  their  purpofe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  fex  became  early  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  difadvantages  of  ap- 
pearing perpetually  the  fame ; and  that  to 
remedy  them,  they  contrived,  by  degrees, 
to  alter  themfelves  by  the  afiiffance  of  drefs 
and  ornament. 


might  be 
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Because  favage  life  is  the  Hate  that  ap-  0rnamcnt 
proaches  neareH  to  nature;  and  becaufe,  byline 
in  this  ffate,  women  fometimes  neg!e£l  every  not  ana* 
kind  of  drefs  and  ornament,  it  has  therefore  non  oPf 
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CIxxlP'  been  concluded,  that  to  drefs,  and  to  orna- 
ment  themfelves,  is  a palfion  not  natural  to 
the  lex.  Lut  tins  conclulion  will  be  found 
to  be  improperly  drawn,  when  we  confider, 
that  wherever  women  totally  negleft  orna- 
ment and  drels,  it  is  either  where  they  have 
no  materials  lor  thefe  purpofes,  as  in  the 
Streights  of  Magellan  ; or  where  they  are 
fo  deprelfed  with  llavery  and  ill-ufage,  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoka,  that  a paf- 
fion  fo  natural,  is  totally  deitroyed  by  th6 
feverity  of  their  fate ; for  even  in  the  mofl 
favage  hates  of  mankind,  if  the  women  are 
not  deprelfed  with  abjeft  fiavery*  they  make 
every  effort,  and  drain  every  nerve  to  get 
materials  of  finery  and  of  drefs.  On  the 
cc-aft  of  Patagonia,  where  the  natives  of 
both  fexes  are  almoff  entirely  naked,  the 
women,  in  point  of  ornament,  were  much 
on  an  equality  with  the  men,  and  painted 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and  one  of 
them,  even  finer  than  any  of  her  male  or 
female  companions,  had  not  only  bracelets 
on  her  arms,  but  firings  of  beads  alfo  inter- 
woven with  her  hair.  Among  many  of  the 
tribes  of  wandering  Tartars,  who  are  almofi 
as  rude  and  uncultivated  as  imagination  can 
paint  them*  the  women*  though  in  a great 
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mealure  confined,  are  loaded  with  a profu-  CH£P- 
lion  of  the  richeft  ornaments  their  hulbands 
or  relations  can  procure  for  them.  But  it 
would  be  ncedlclsto  adduce  any  more  proofs 
in  fupport  of  our  opinion  • the  whole  hi  Rory 
of  mankind,  ancient  and  modern,  is  fo  full 
of  them,  that,  unlefs  we  draw  general  con- 
clufions  from  particular  inRances,  we  cannot 
entertain  a doubt,  that  the  love  of  finery  is 
more  natural  to  the  other  fex  than  to  ours. 

9 * 4 » , 
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Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  the  love  S!mPi;ci,y 
of  drefs  is  a natural  appetite,  we  may  rca-  mitfve 
fonably  conclude,  that  it  began  to  (hew  itfelf  clothins* 
in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world;  but  in  what 
manner  it  was  firR  exerted,  and  what 
materials  originally  ofiered  themfelves  for 
its  gratification,  are  fubje&s  of  which  we 
know  but  little.  The  firft  garment  men- 
tioned by  hiftory,  was  compofed  of  leaves 
fewed  together,  but  with  what  they  were 
fewed,  we  have  no  account.  Strabo  tells 
us,  tnat  fome  nations  clothed  themfelves 
with  the  bark  of  trees,  others  with  herbs 
or  reeds,  rudely  woven  together.  Of  all 
other  materials,  the  fkins  of  animals  feem 
to  have  been  the  moft  univerfally  ufed 
in  the  ages  we  are  confidering;  but  being 
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^xx.P*  ignorant. of  the  method  of  making  thefe 
^VNJ  fkins  flexible  by  the  art  of  tanning,  or  of 
feparating  the  hair  from  them,  they  wore 
them  in  the  fame  ffate  in  which  they  came 
from  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Finding 
them,  however,  cumberfome  and  inconve- 
nient in  this  condition,  they  endeavoured  to 
difcover  fome  method  of  rendering  them 
more  pliable,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
purpofes ; the  difcovery  was  made,  but 
when,  or  where,  is  uncertain.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  the  ancient  Lybian  women  wore 
mantles  of  goat  fkins  tanned  and  dyed  red-, 
a confiderable  piece  of  finery  in  thofe  times; 
and  the  ancient  annals  of  China  inform  us, 
that  Tchinfang,  one  of  their  firfl  kings, 
taught  them  to  prepare  the  fkins  of  animals 
for  garments,  by  taking  off'  the  hair  with  a 
wooden  roller ; but  even  after  the  fkins 
©f  animals  were,  by  the  various  methods 
praftifed  in  different  countries,  rendered 
fomething.  more  convenient,  they  were  not 
naturally  adapted-  to  form  a neat  and  com- 
modius  covering  for  the  human  body ; many 
of  them  were  too  little,  others  too  large  ; 
thofe  that  were  too  large,  it  was  an  eafy 
matter  to  make  lefs  at  pleafure ; but  thofe 
that  were  too  little,  could  not  be  enlarged 

without 
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without  the  art  of  fewing  them  together ; 
an  art,  which  many  nations  were  long  in 
difcovering.  Thread  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  among  the  moft  early  inventions, 
as  we  may  fuppofe  from  finding  feveral  fa- 
vages  at  this  day  ignorant  of  it ; and  without 
thread,  they  could  do  nothing.  Hefiod 
informs  us.  That,  inftead  of  thread,  the  an- 
cients ufed  the  finews  of  animals  dried,  and 
fplit  into  fmall  fibres.  Thorns,  fharp  bones, 
and  the  like,  fupplied  the  place  of  needles, 
and  of  thofe  rude  materials ; and  in  this  rude 
manner  were  the  cloaths,  or  rather  cover- 
ings, of  the  firft  ages  made ; but  we  mufl 
obferve,  that  they  were  not  fitted  to  the  body 
as  at  prefent ; but  all  loofe,  and  nearly  of 
an  equal  fize  ; a circumftance  flrongly  pro- 
ved by  the  many  changes  of  raiment  in  the 
poffeflion  oi  the  great,  in  which  they  ufeci 
to  clothe  the  gtieffs  who  came  to  vifit  them ; 
purpofes  which  they  never  could  have  an- 
swered, had  they  been  all  exaaiy  fitted  to 
the  body  of  the  original  owner;  but  this 
circumftance  is  alfo  further  proved  from  the 
clothing  of  thofe  nations  which  retain  ftill 
the  ftrongeft  traces  of  antiquity.  The  gar- 
ments of  the  Welch,  and  Scotch  Highlanders, 
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aie^  at  this  day,  fo  wide  and  loofe,  that  they 

may  eafily  be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  any 
wearer. 

As  fociety  began  to  improve,  and  the 
hexes  became  more  ambitious  oh  rendering 
themhelves  agreeable  to  each  other,  they 
endeavoured  to  difeover  huch  materials  as 
could  be  made  into  garments  oh  a more 
commodius  nature  than  die  leaves  and  bark 
of  trees,  or  the  fkins  of  animals ; and  their 
firff  efforts  were  probably  made  upon  camel’s 
hair;  a material  which  they  Hill  work  up 
into  clothing  in  the  Eafh  From  camels 
hair,  the  tranfition  to  wool  was  eafy  and 
natural ; and  it  would  foon  be  found,  that 
either  of  them  formed  a covering,  not  only 
more  pliable,  warm,  and  fubflantial ; but 
alfo  more  elegant,  than  any  thing  that  had 
been  before  made  ufe  of.  At  what  period 
they  firfl  invented  the  art  of  converting  thefe 
materials  into  garments  is  uncertain  : ail  we 
know  is,  that  it  was  very  early  ; for,  in  the 
patriarchal  ages,  we  are  told  of  the  great 
care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palefline 
and  Mefopotamia,  in  fheering  their  fheep ; 
the  wool  of  which  they,  no  doubt,  had  the 

art 
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art  of  making  into  covering  and  to  orna- 
ment. ri  he  ufes  which  were  now  made  of 
wool  and  of  camel’s  hair,  might  pollibly 
Jugged  the  JirJl  idea  ol  feparating  into  diJ - 
tinct  threads  the  fibres  of  plants,  Jo  as  to 
convert  them  into  the  fame  ufes  : but  what- 
ever darted  that  idea,  it  obtained  an  early 
footing  among  mankind.  In  the  plagues 
which  were  lent  to  didrefs  Egypt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ifraelites,  we  read  of  the  de- 
druclion  ol  the  flax  ; and  in  periods  a little 
poderior,  we  have  frequent  mention  made 
of  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt.  Such  were  the 
materials  in  which  men  clothed  themfeives 
in  the  fird  ages.  We  (hall  now  take  a fhort 

view  of  what  they  had  for  ornament  and 
diow. 

In  the  days  of  Abraham,  the  art  of  orna- 
menting the  body  with  various  materials 
was  far  from  being  unknown  ; they  had  then 
jewels  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well  as  vedels  of 
gold  and  filver.  Eliezar,  Abraham’s  fervant, 
when  he  went  to  court  Rebecca,  for  Ifaac 
his  mader’s  fon,  carried  along  with  him 
jewels  of  gold,  and  of  filver,  and  bracelets, 
and  rings,  as  prefents  to  procure  him  a 
favourable  reception.  We  find  the  fame 
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C xx.  P‘  Rebecca  afterwards  in  poffeffion  of  perfu* 
med  garments,  which  fhe  put  on  her  fon 
Jacob,  to  enable  him  to  cheat  his  father,  by 
palling  himfelf  upon  him  for  his  brother 
Efau.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  lux- 
ury of  perfuming  their  apparel,  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  modes  of  dreffing  were 
not  fo  plain  and  fimple  as  fome  would  en- 
deavour to  perfuade  us.  Jacob  gave  his 
beloved  fon  Jofeph  a coat  of  divers  colours, 
fuppofed  to  be  made  of  cotton,  and  finer 
than  thofe  of  his  brethren ; which  flirred  up 
their  envy,  and  was  the  caufe  of  their  fel- 
ling him  for  a flave  into  Egypt.  But  not- 
withftanding  all  this  finery,  the  people  of 
the  primitive  ages  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  dreffing  gracefully ; their  upper 
garment  was  only  a piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
they  wrapped  themfelves ; nor  had  they  any 
other  contrivance  to  keep  it  firm  about 
them,  than  by  holding  it  round  their  bodies. 
Many  uncultivated  nations  at  this  day  exhi- 
bit the  fame  rude  appearance.  We  have  a 
ftriking  inftance  of  this  in  Otaheite,  where 
the  people  wrap  themfelves  in  pieces  of 
cloth  of  a length  almoft  incredible  ; and  the 
higher  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  fo  much  the 
greater  is  the  length  of  his  cloth.  In  the 

patri- 
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patriarchal  ages,  the  Ifraclites  had  advanced 
a few  fleps  beyond  the  fimplicity  we  have 
now  defcribed ; they  had  garments  made 
with  fleeves,  and  cloaks  which  they  threw 
over  all ; but  their  (hoes  were  like  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  only  compofed 
of  pieces  of  leather,  to  defend  the  foies  of 
their  feet,  and  faflened  on  with  thongs.  So 
partially  covered  they  never  could  travel 
on  foot,  nor  hardly  ftir  abroad,  without  hav- 
ing their  feet  much  defiled  ; it  was  therefore 
always  neceffary  to  wafh  them  when  they  got 
home,  a ceremony  often  mentioned  in  the 
fcripture,  which  the  fervant  generally  per- 
formed to  his  mafler,  and  the  mafler  often 
to  his  vifitors  and  guefls. 

Amidst  all  thefe  anecdotes  of  the  drefs  Ercf*  ©r 
of  the  firft  ages,  it  is  not  a little  furprifing,  ;“rft 
that  we  have  no  account  of  what  was  worn  a?es»  not 
by  the  women,  except  the  few  ornaments  dclcribcd‘ 
given  to  Rebecca,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Rut  though  we  cannot  now 
conje&ure  what  was  their  drefs,  we  are  af- 
fured,  that  it  differed  on  account  of  different 
circumflances.  For  Tamar,  before  (he  went 
to  fit  by  the  way-fide,  to  impofe  herfelf 
upon  Judah  for  an  harlot,  was  habited  in 

the 
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c xxA  P'  tlne  garments  peculiar  to  a widow,  which 
flie  put  off,  and  dreffed  herfelf  in  fuch  as 
were  peculiar  to  an  harlot.  Whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  not  only  widows  and  harlots , but 
perhaps  feveral  other  conditions,  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  one  another  by  particular 
dreffes  ; a ftrong  proof  that  drefs'  was  in 
thefe  periods  a circumftance  of  no  fmall 
importance,  and  greatly  attended  to ; for, 
where  drefs  is  only  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not 
made  ufe  of  as  a badge  to  diffingnifh  one 
perfon  from  another;  but  in  pofifhed  na- 
tions, it  is  not  only  made  ufe  of  to  diflinguifh 
rank,  but  even  profefiions  and  circumfian-* 
ces  are  marked  out  by  it. 

$ 

Some  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
particularly  the  Midianites,  had,  in  the  pri- 
mitive ages,  carried  their  attention  to  drefs 
ffill  farther  than  the  Israelites  ; for  we  read 
in  the  book  of  Judges,  of  their  gold  chains, 
bracelets,  rings,  tablets,  purple  ornaments 
of  their  kings,  and  even  gold  chains  or  col- 
lars for  the  necks  of  their  camels.  Though 

O 

the  drefs  of  the  common  people  of  Egypt 
feems  to  have  been  fimple,  yet  the  great 
made  ufe  of  a variety  of  decorations.  They 
had  changes  of  raiment.  Jofeph  gave 

changes 
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change  of  raiment  to  each  of  his  brethren. 
They  wore  garments  made  of  cotton,  and 
coftly  chains  about  their  necks.  As  to  the 
drefs  of  the  women,  all  we  know  of  it  is, 
that  they  had  only  one  kind,  whereas  the 
men  had  more ; whether  by  one  kind  of 
drefs  only,  is  meant,  that  all  their  variety 
of  changes  were  made  in  one  fafhion,  or  of 
the  fame  fort  of  materials,  is  uncertain;  but 
however  this  be,  they  had,  befides  their 
cloaths,  a variety  of  ornaments ; for  Moles 
tells  us,  that  when  the  Ifraelites  finally  de- 
parted from  Egypt,  they  were  ordered  to 
borrow  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  filver, 
to  put  them  on  their  fons  and  daughters,  and 
to  fpoil  the  Egyptians.  Nor  need  we  won- 
der, that  they  were  poUched  of  thefe  things 
at  the  period  when  the  Ifraelites  went  out 
from  them,  for  even  in  the  days  of  Jofeph, 
luxury  and  magnificence  were  carried  to  a 
great  height;  they  had,  befides  their  jewels, 
veffels  of  gold  and  filver,  rich  fluffs,  and 
perfumes  ; were  waited  upon  by  a number 
of  flaves,  and  drawn  in  chariots,  of  which 
they  had  feveral  forts.  They  had  embroi- 
deries of  various  kinds,  which  were  alfo  ufed 
among  the  neighbouring  nations ; for  Mofes 
mentions  w7orks  of  embroidery,  with  an 
Vol,  JI.  S agree- 
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agreeable  variety ; and  Pliny  tells  us,  that 
they  painted  linen  by  laying  certain  drugs 
upon  it.  From  all  thefe  anecdotes,  as  well 
as  from  the  immenfe  fums  which  we  have 

9 

already  taken  notice  of  being  allotted  to  the 
toilette  of  the  queens  of  Egypt,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  drefs  of  their  women  was 
at  lead  coflly,  if  not  elegant.  We  (hall 
finilh  what  we  had  to  fay  on  this  fubje£l  by 
obferving,  that  what  mod  particularly  dif- 
tinguilhed  this  people,  was  their  attention 
to  cleanlinefs ; they  not  only  kept  their  gar- 
ments exceedingly  neat,  but  the  opulent 
had  them  wafhed  every  time  they  put  them 
on ; this  appears  the  more  remarkable,  as 
cleanlinefs  feems  to  have  been  no  general 
virtue  of  the  ancients.  The  Scythians  never 
wafhed  themfelves,  led  it  fhould  fpoil  the 
beauty  of  their  fkin,  but  they  ufed  a fucce- 
daneum ; they  pounded  Cyprefs  and  Cedar 
with  incenfe,  infufed  the  powder  in  water, 
made  it  into  a pade,  and  fpread  it  over 
their  faces ; when  it  came  od,  it  is  faid  not 
only  to  have  fmoothed  and  beautified,  but 
even  to  have  perfumed  the  part  upon  which 
it  was  laid. 


That 
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That  beauty  was  in  all  ages  the  fubjefl 
of  praife  and  of  flattery,  we  may  infer  from 
the  nature  of  man,  as  well  as  learn  from  the 
longs  ol  the  ancient  bards.  When  women 
were  p railed,  when  they  were  flattered  on 
this  fubjefl,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  wifh 
to  fee  thole  charms  of  which  they  had  heard 
fo  much  ; but  ingenuity  could  not  difeover 
the  method  of  doing  this,  it  was  more  pro- 
bably chance  which  found  it  out.  Some 
perfon,  loorcing  on  the  clear  furface  of  a 
finooth  pool,  law  his  own  image  in  the  wa- 
ter; this  furnifhed  the  firfl  hint  that  every 
polifhed  furface  would  have  the  fame  effeft; 
hence  mirrors  were  made  in  a very  early 
period  in  Egypt ; and  from  the  Egyptians 
probably,  the  Ifraelites  firfl  borrowed  that 
art ; for  mirrors  were  common  among  them 
in  their  paffage  through  the  wildernefs, 
as  appears  from  Mofes  having  made  his 
la\ei  of  brafs,  of  the  mirrors  offered 
by  the  women  who  attended  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  art  of  making 
mirrors  of  glafs  was  not  known  in  thefe 
days.  The  firfl  and  bell  are  faid  to 
have  been  made  long  after,  of  a fund 
found  on  the  coafls  of  the  Tyrian  fea ; 
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thofe  then  in  ufe  were  made  of  highly 
polifhed  metal.  In  Egypt,  and  in  Palefline, 
they  were  of  brafs.  When  the  ancient  Pe- 
ruvians were  fil'd  difcovered,  their  mirrors 
were  of  brafs:  and,  at  this  day,  in  the  Eafl, 
they  are  commonly  made  of  that,  or  fome 
other  metal,  capable  of  receiving  a fine 

The  ufe  of  mirrors,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israelites,  is  a proof  that  the  ages 
under  review  were  not  fo  rude  and  fimple 
as  fome  would  inlinuate.  Many  nations  at 
this  period  have  not  arrived  to  the  know- 
ledge of  mirrors.  The  people  oi  New 
Zealand  were  furprifed  at  this  mode  of 
viewing  their  own  faces,  and  behaved  on 
the  occafion  with  a mixture  of  the  molt 
ridiculous  grimace  and  merriment.  Almofl 
every  writer  of  voyages  into  favage  coun- 
tries, prefents  us  with  hiflories  of  a fimilar 
nature.  How  rapid  is  the  progrefs  of  hu- 
man genius  in  fome  countries  ! How  flow  in 
others ! Whence  arifes  this  diverfity  ? Is  it 
from  climate,  from  neceffity,  or  from  a 
difference  in  the  original  powers  and  fa- 
culties of  the  mind?  Is  it  poflible  that 

favage  s 
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favages  never  have  feen  themfelves  in  the 
water  P If  they  have,  why  Ihould  they  be 
furprifed  at  feeing  themfelves  in  a looking- 
glafs? 
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The  fame  Subject  continued. 


TN  periods  fo  remote  as  thefe  we  are  now 
confidering,  it  is  impoflible  lor  us  to 
give  any  diflind  detail  of  the  various  drelfes 
made  ufe  of ; we  have  neither  deferiptions 
nor  monuments  left  to  elucidate  fo  dark  a 
fubjefl;  nor,  if  we  had,  is  it  our  intention 
to  give  a minute  and  circumftantial  account 
of  every  article  ufed  at  the  female  toilette  : 
we  only  mean  to  point  out  that  drefs  has 
been  an  obje6i  of  general  attention,  and, 
in  what  manner  this  attention  has  exerted 
itfelf ; and  we  (hall  leave  our  readers  to 
confider,  how  far  the  care  beflowed  on  it 
may  elucidate  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  how  thefe  manners  might  influence  the 
modes  of  altering  and  forming  it. 


roily  of  Among  other  fubje&s  of  popular  decla- 

declai-  . - * , * r 

mers  mation,  the  prefen t luxury  of  dreis  affords 
a gain  ft  or-  a conftant  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to 
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and  fine  perfuade  us,  that  our  own  times  far  furpafs 
ry'  in  this  article  every  thing  that  has  gone  be- 
fore 
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fore  us  ; and  that  our  own  country  furpaffes  c ” * l> 
all  the  world.  But  this  is  no  more  than  mere 
declamation  ; for  if  we  look  back  even  to 
very  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  we  Ilia  11 
find  that  the  fame  thing  was  then  the  lubjehi 
ot  declamation  as  well  as  at  prelent.  The 
third  chapter  of  Ifaiah  prcfents  us  with  an 
account  of  the  finery  of  the  daughters  of 
Babylon,  which  no  modern  extravagance 
has  hitherto  equalled.  Homer  dreffes  feveral 
of  his  heroes  and  heroines  with  a magnifi- 
cence to  which  we  are  ftrangers  ; and  Cleo- 
patra exhibited  an  extravagance  in  her 
drefs  and  entertainments,  which  in  our 
times  would  beggar  the  mofl  wealthy  po- 
tentate on  the  globe.  We  might  eafily  mul- 
tiply inftances  to  fhew  the  fplendour  and 
magnificence  of  the  ancients ; but  thole 
already  given,  are  fufficient  to  teach  us  how 
little  reafon  there  is  for  declaimers  to  vilify 
the  prefent  times;  nor  have  they  more 
reafon  to  exclaim  againft  this  country; 
whoever  has  feen  the  fplendour  of  the 
Eaff,  mu  ft  laugh  at  every  fatire  on  that 
of  Europe.  When  the  emperors  of  the 
Moguls  appeared  in  public,  the  wealth  and 
magnificence  exhibited,  were  fufficient  to 
beggar  all  defeription;  even  the  Khalifs, 
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chap,  fucceflors  to  Mahomet,  in  their  public  en- 
tertainments  and  ceremonies,  were  fplendid 
and  coffly  beyond  our  conception.  The 
marriage  of  Almamoun  with  the  daughter 
of  Haifa  n Sahal,  was  celebrated  with  a 
magnificence  hardly  to  be  credited  by  an 
European.  Slaves  of  both  fexes  were  made 
prefents  of  by  the  bride’s  father,  to  every 
grandee  who  was  fubjetf  to  Almamoun. 
While  the  preliminaries  of  the  nuptials  were 
fettling  at  Fomal  Saleh,  the  two  courts  were 
every  day  entertained  with  all  the  luxurious 
and  voluptuous  fpeHacles  of  the  Eafh 
When  the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  departed,  they  found 
the  road  from  thence  to  Baghdad,  ulmojl  an 
hundred  miles , covered  with  matts  of  gold 
and  filver  fluff;  on  the  head-drefs  of  the 
bride,  a thouland  pearls  are  faid  to  have 
been  arranged,  every  one  of  them  of  an 
immenfe  value.  We  could  fill  up  many 
' pages  with  a recital  of  eaflern  magnificence, 

but  this  Angle  example  will  fufficiently  fhew 
us  how  much  it  exceeds  our  own. 

Though  a variety  of  precious  flones 
were  made  ufe  of  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
probable  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 

diamond. 
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diamond,  upon  which  modern  refinement  c ^ F- 
has  ftamped  Inch  an  immenfe  value.  Some 

. 1 . ittpii  Ancients 

have  imagined,  that  Homer  and  lieliocl  have  not  ac. 


mentioned  this  (lone  by  the  name  of  Adamas  quanted 

, . 7 . i i i • with  the 

and  Aaamantinos ; but  it  has  been  more  ju-  diamond, 
dicioufly  fuppofed,  that  thefe  Greek  terms 
have  not  the  lead  relation  to  it.  Pliny,  who 
has  taken  much  pains  to  inveftigate  the  dis- 
covery of  precious  ffones,  can  find  no  men- 
tion of  this  till  a period  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  sera.  But  long  after  the 
difeovery  of  diamonds,  they  did  not,  for 
want  of  being  properly  polifhed,  difplay 
half  their  luflre  ; the  art  of  giving  them  this 
luftre  by  polifhing  them  with  their  own  duff, 
is  but  a late  invention,  and  aferibed  to 
Lewis  de  Berquen,  a native  of  Bruges,  who 
lived  only  between  three  and  four  hundred 


years  ago. 


A desire  of  attracting  the  public  at-  Diamond* 

> where 

tention,  firft  prompted  the  human  race  to  f0Und. 
ornament  themfelves  with  the  mod  fhining 
and  brilliant  things  which  nature  could  fup- 
ply.  Among  thefe,  the  diamond,  after  it 
was  difeovered,  held  the  chief  rank ; it  was, 
therefore,  natural,  that  the  mines  which 
produce  it  fhould  be  fought  after  with  avi- 
Vol,  II,  T dity, 
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dity,  and  preferved  with  care.  It  would 
perhaps  be  confidered  as  foreign  to  our 
purpofe,  to  give  an  account  of  every  par- 
ticular fpot  where  diamonds  are  found; 
fuffice  it  therefore  to  lay,  that  the  greater 
part  of,  them  are  dug  up  in  the  dominions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  Brazils  the 
Portuguefe  have  a company  which  has  an 
exclufive  right  to  the  diamond  mines,  and 
the  laws  enabled  by  that  company  for  their 
fecurity,  are  fubverfive  of  juftice,  policy, 
and  mercy.  Not  contented  with  infilling 
inllant  death  upon  every  ftranger  found 
within  a certain  di dance  of  the  mines,  they 
have  alfo  depopulated  and  turned  into  an 
unaccefiible  wade,  a didrift  of  country  to 
the  extent  of  three  hundred  miles  around 
them.  Such  are  the  crimes  by  which  man- 
kind become  polfelfed  of  this  mod  impor- 
tant bagatelle,  which  now  didinguiihes 
grandeur  and  opulence  from  the  lower  and 
more  humble  ranks  of  life. 

In  dividuals  of  the  human  fpecies,  like 
thofe  of  all  others,  grow  old,  and  fuffer  by 
decay;  but  the  fpecies  itfelf,  always  the  fame, 
is  condantly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  pro- 
penfities,  and  aftuated  by  the  fame  padions. 
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It  treads  in  the  fame  path  that  it  did  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Dignity  and  power 
were  then,  as  well  as  now,  in  many  places 
conferred  by  opulence,  and  diflinguifhed  by 
ornament  and  drefs;  and  beauty  was  fond  of 
adding  to  nature,  by  all  the  decorations  and 
embellifhments  of  art.  Aaron  was  diflin- 
guifhed  by  a profufion  of  ornaments ; the 
greatefl  part  of  the  heroes  of  Homer  were 
difHngiiifhed  by  the  richnefs  and  brilliancy 
of  their  armour;  and  the  kings  of  the  ancient 
Medes  and  Perfians,  and  of  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  had  golden  fcepters, 
as  enfigns  of  their  power  and  authority. 

But  to  return  from  the  fubjeH  of  badges 
of  diflinftion,  to  the  drefs  and  ornament  of 
common  life.  In  ancient  Babylon,  the  men 
wore  (lufTs  wrought  with  gold  and  filver, 
ornamented  with  coflly  embroidery,  and  en- 
riched with  rubies,  emeralds,  faphires,  pearls, 
and  other  jewels,  of  which  the  Eaft  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  produ61ive.  Collars 
of  gold  were  alfo  a part  of  their  finery. 
Such  was  the  drefs  of  their  men ; that  of 
their  women  has  not  been  fo  particulary  def- 
cribed,  but  when  we  confider  the  rank  which 
women  held  among  them,  and  the  natural 
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C xx\P’  propcnfity  of  the  fex  to  drefs  and  ornament, 
utv  we  have  reafon  to  believe  it  was  Hill  more 
coilly  and  magnificent,  efpeciaily  as  we  fo 
frequently  find  the  prophets  reproving  the 
daughters  of  Babylon  for  their  pride,  and 
the  vanity  which  they  difplayed  in  the  va- 
riety and  fplendour  of  their  attire.  lo  the 
coftlinefe  of  the  materials  of  their  garments, 
the  Babylonifh  women  frequently  added 
the  expence  of  the  rnoft  precious  perfumes, 
which  they  lavifhed  with  the  greaten.  profu- 
fion  on  their  drefs  and  on  their  perfons ; and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  perfumes  ot 
Babylon  were  everywhere  famous  for  their 
fuperior  excellence,  and  bore  an  exceeding 
high  price,  this  luxurious  article  muff  have 
added  greatly  to  the  expence  of  the  female 
toilette. 


Dress  and  ornament ‘did  not  h fs  excite 
the  attention  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  than 
of  the  Babylonians ; the  women  ol  their 
kings  were  habited  in  all  the  pomp  of  eaflern 
magnificence,  and  the  revenues  of  whole 
provinces  were  frequently  employed  in  de- 
corating her  who  happened  to  be  the  greatt  11 
favourite.  The  queens  had  certain  difirTis 

fet  apart  for  maintaining  their  toilette  and 
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wardrobe,  one  for  the  veil,  another  for  the  C”  ^IP- 
girdle,  &c.  and  thcfe  diflricls  took  tiieir 
names  from  the  different  parts  oi  tire  drefs 
to  which  they  were  appropriated,  as  the 
queen  s girdle,  the  queen’s  mantle,  Sec.  The 
Modes  appear  to  have  paid  the  g re  ate  ft  at- 
tention to  drefs,  for  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  which,  they  are  frequently 
exclaimed  againU  by  the  writers  of  anti- 
quity. They  wore  long  flowing  robes  with 
large  hanging  fleeves,  interwoven  with  a va- 
riety oi  different  colours,  of  the  moil  gaudy 
and  fhining  nature,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold  and  fiiver.  They  were  likewife 
loaded  with  bracelets,  gold  chains,  and  neck- 
laces adorned  with  precious  Hones,  and  wore 
upon  the  head  a kind  of  tiara  or  high 
pointed  cap,  exceedingly  magnificent;  nay, 
io  far  had  they  carried  their  attention  to 
every  fpecies  of  decoration,  that  they  even 
tinged  their  eyes  and  eye-brows,  painted 
their  faces,  and  mingled  artificial  with  their 
natural  hair,  Such,  in  the  articles  of  drefs 
and  ornament,  was  the  care  and  attention 
oi  their  men ; antiquity  has  left  us  in  the 


dark  concerning  that  of  their  women,  and 
has  only  informed  us  in  general,  that 
they  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  We  may, 

there- 
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therefore,  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  improve  by  art,  that  beauty 
bellowed  on  them  by  nature. 

Notwithstanding  what  we  have  now 
mentioned,  in  looking  over  the  hiftory  of 
antiquity,  wre  are  apt  at  firff  view  to  imagine, 
that  the  ancient  heroes  defpifed  drefs,  as  an 
effeminacy  in  which  it  wTas  below7  their  notice 
to  indulge  themfelves.  Hercules  had  only  a 
lion's  {kin  flung  over  his  fhoulders,and  a vari- 
ety of  the  heroes  mentioned  byHomer  and  the 
other  ancient  wuiters,  wTere  wrapped  inthofe 
of  the  different  animals  they  had  deffroyed. 
But  this  feems  only  to  have  been  the  mode 
in  which  they  clothed  themfelves  in  ordinary 
life,  or  perhaps  rather  for  convenience  when 
they  w7ent  a hunting,  or  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  terrible  when  they  went  to  war ; 
for  on  public  occafions,  w7hen  ceremony  w7as 
neceffary,  they  had  other  garments  of  a very 
different  nature.  The  mantle  of  Ulyffes  is 
deferibed  by  Homer  as  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  finery,  and  feveral  of  the  refl  of 
his  warriors  are  now  and  then  introduced  in 
the  utmoff  magnificence  of  drefs  that  gods 
and  men  could  fabricate  for  them.  Even  in 
the  heroic  ages,  the  Greeks  w7ore  cloaths 

adorned 
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adorned  with  gold  and  filver,  and  ladies  of 
diftinftion  had  long  flowing  robes  fattened 
with  cl  alps  of  gold,  and  bracelets  of  the 
fame  metal  adorned  with  amber ; nor  were 
they  then  inconfcious  that  nature  might  be 
improved  by  art,  for  they  endeavoured  to 
give  a bloom  to  their  complexions  by  feve- 
ral  forts  of  paint,  in  compofing  and  laying 
on  which,  they  were  fcarcely  lefs  dextrous 
than  the  ladies  of  the  firfl  rank  and  fafhion 
at  Verfailles,  But  with  all  thefe  loads  of 
finery,  the  ancients  were  ftrangers  to  ele- 
gance, and  even  to  convenience.  In  the 
times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  the  Greeks  had  no 
fhoes,  but  only  a kind  of  fandals,  which  they 
put  on  when  they  went  out ; neither  did 
they  know  the  ufe  of  breeches,  dockings, 
nor  drawers,  nor  pins,  nor  buckles,  nor  but- 
tons, nor  pockets.  They  had  not  invented 
the  art  of  lining  cloaths,  and  when  cold,  were 
obliged  to  fupply  that  defeft,  by  throwing 
one  garment  over  another. 

As  the  Greeks  emerged  from  the  barba* 
rity  of  the  heroic  ages,  among  other  articles 
of  culture,  they  began  to  bellow  more  at- 
tention  on  the  convenience  and  elegance  of 
drefs.  At  Athens,  the  ladies  commonly 

employed 
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employed  the  whole  morning  in  decorating 
themfclves  ; their  toilette  confided  in  paints 
and  wathes,  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  clean  and 
beautify  the  (kin,  and  they  took  great  care 
to  clean  their  teeth,  an  article  at  prefect  too 
much  nesdedled.  Some  alfo  blackened  their 

o 

eye-brows,  and,  if  nece flaxy,  fupplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  Vermillion  on  their  lips, 
by  a paint  faid  to  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful.  At  this  day  the  women  in  the 
Greek  iflands  make  much  ufe  of  a paint 
which  they  call  Sularna , which  imparts  a 
beautiful  rednefs  to  the  cheeks,  and  gives 
the  fkin  a remarkable  glofs.  Pofhbly  this 
may  be  the  fame  with  that  made  ufe  of  in 
the  times  we  are  coniidering.  Some  of  the 
Greek  ladies  at  prefent  gild  their  faces  all 
over  on  the  day  of  their  marriage,  and  con- 
fidcr  this  coating  as  an  irrefiflable  charm. 
In  the  ifland  of  Scios,  their  drefs  does  not 
a little  refemble  that  of  ancient  Sparta,  for 
they  go  with  their  bofoms  uncovered,  and 
with  gowns  which  only  reach  to  the  calf  of 
their  leg,  in  order  to  (hew  their  fine  garters, 
which  are  commonly  red  ribbons  curioufly 
embroidered.  But  to  return  to  ancient 
Greece,  the  ladies  fpent  likewife  a part  of 
their  time  in  compofing  head-Greffes,  and 

though 
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though  we  have  reafon  to  luppofc  that  they 
were  not  then  fo  prepofteroully  fantaftic  as 
thofe  prefently  fabricated  by  a Parifian  mil- 
liner, yet  they  were  probably  obje&s  of  no 
i'rnall  induflry  and  attention,  efpecially  as 
we  find  that  they  then  dyed  their  hair,  per- 
fumed it  with  the  molt  coflly  elfences,  and 
by  the  means  of*  hot  irons  difpofed  of  it  in 
curls,  as  fancy  or  fafhion  direfted.  Their 
cloaths  were  made  of  fluffs  fo  extremely 
light  and  fine,  as  to  fhew  their  fliapes,  with- 
out offending  againft  the  rules  of  decency. 
At  Sparta,  the  cafe  was  widely  different; 
we  fnall  not  deferibe  the  drefs  of  the  women, 
it  is  lufficient  to  fay,  that  it  has  been  loudly 
complained  of  by  almoft  every  ancient 
author  who  has  treated  on  the  fubje.Ct. 
Euripedes  fays,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  Spartan  ladies  to  be  modeft  ; their  drefs, 
through  which  their  limbs  were  vifible,  and 
their  wreflling  naked  with  the  young  men. 
Were  temptations  to  debauchery  which  hu*' 
man  nature  could  not  poflibly  refifh 

From  what  has  now  been  related  it  appears, 
that  the  women  of  antiquity  were  not  lefs 
folicitous  about  their  perfons  than  the  mo- 
derns, and  that  the  materials  for  decorating 
Vol.  XL  U them 
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CxxiP’  ^emJ  were  neither  fo  few,  nor  fo  limpfe* 
^ as  has  been  by  fome  imagined.  Thefe  fafts* 
in  the  review  of  the  Romans,  will  appear 
flill  more  confpicuous.  In  the  more  early 
periods  of  that  great  republic,  the  people 
in  their  pcrfons  as  well  as  in  their  manners, 
were  fnnple  and  unadorned  ; we  (hall,  there- 
fore, pafs  over  the  attire  of  thefe  times,  and 
confine  our  obfervations  to  that  which  ap- 
peared when  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
centred  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 

The  Roman  ladies  went  to  bathe  in  the 
morning,  and  from  thence  returned  to  the 
toilette,  where  women  ol  rank  and  fortune 
had  a number  of  (laves  to  attend  on  and 
do  every  thing  for  them,  while  themfelv.es, 
looking  conffantly  in  their  glafles,  praflifed 
various  attitudes,  ffudied  the  airs  of  negli- 
gence, the  fmiles  that  bed  became  them, 
and  directed  the  placing  of  every  lock  of 
hair,  and  every  part  of  the  head-drefs. 
Coquettes,  ladies  of  morofe  temper,  and 
thofe  whofe  charms  had  not  attraffed  fo 
much  notice  as  they  expefted,  often  blamed 
the  flaves  who  dreffed  them  for  this  want  of 
fuccefs ; and  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal, 
fometimes  chaltifed  them  for  it  with  the 

mod 
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skoR  unfeeling  feverity.  At  firfl,  the  maids  C11AP' 
who  attended  the  toilette  were  to  alii  It  in  ^/vnj 
adjufting  every  part  of  the  drefs,  but  after- 
ward each  had  her  proper  talk  alligned  her  ; 
one  had  the  combing,  curling,  and  drelfing 
ol  the  hair;  another  managed  the  perfumes; 
a third  the  jewels  ; a fourth  laid  on  the  paint 
and  cofmetics ; all  thefe,  and  feveral  others, 
had  names  exp  re  (live  of  their  different  em- 
ployments. But  befides  thofe,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  put  their  hands  to  the  labour 
of  the  toilette,  there  were  others,  who,  a£t- 
ing  in  a Ration  more  exalted,  only  attended 
to  give  their  opinion  and  advice,  to  declare 
what  colours  moft  fuited  the  complexion, 
and  what  method  of  drefling  gave  the  great- 
eft  additional  luftre  to  the  charms  of  nature. 

As  the  loves  and  the  graces  more  particu- 
/ larly  refide  in  the  face,  the  Roman  ladies 
were  not  only  attentive  to  the  face  itfelf, 
but  to  every  decoration  that  furrounded  it. 
rJ  hey  had  combs  of  box  and  of  ivory  for 
the  hair,  the  curls  of  which  they  fattened 
with  gold  and  fdver  pins;  befides  thefe,  they 
commonly  ftuck  into  their  hair,  pins  fet  with 
pearl,  and  plaited  it  with  chains  and  rings 
of  gold,  or  with  purple  or  white  ribbons, 
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^ap.  fhining  with  jewels  and  precious  hones. 
They  had  alfo  in  their  ears,  rings  of  gold, 
loaded  with  pearl,  or  other  jewels*.  The 
modern  gigantic  head-drefs  of  the  prefent 
time,  with  all  its  combs,  and  wool,  and 
curls,  is  not  the  invention  of  this  age ; it  is 
at  lead  as  old  as  the  times  we  are  delinea- 
ting: the  Roman  ladies,  by  the  abidance 
of  borrowed  hair  or  wool,  decorated  their 
heads  with  treffes,  knots,  and  curls,  all  fa 
varioudy  difpofed,  and  in  fo  many  different 
dories  one  above  another,  that  the  whole 
looked  like  a regular  piece  of  architefture. 
Nor  was  it  always  neceffary  that  a lady 
(hould  fpend  her  precious  time  in  fitting  to 
have  her  upper  apartments  built  upon  in  this 
manner;  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  mo- 
derns, knew  how  to  'mingle  convenience 
with  folly,  they  could  purchafe  in  the  (hops, 
as  at  prefent,  a head-drefs  ready  built,  which 
they  had  only  the  trouble  to  clap  on.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  mention  the  various 

* So  extravagant  was  the  love  of  finery  and  ornament  among  the 
Roman  ladies,  that  to  curb  and  reftrain  it,  was  frequently  the  ferious 
occupation  of  the  venerable  fenate  ; which  at  one  time  loudly  com- 
plained, that,  in  the  purchafe  of  female  trinkets  and  ornaments,  a 
great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  flate  was  irrecoverably  given  away,  to 
nations  who  were  enemies  to  Rome. 
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iorms  in  which  thefe  voluminous  head-  c”£.p- 
drefles' were  confiru£led  ; fuffice  it  to  lay,  l/yxj 
that  there  were  fome  modes  ol  drefling  the 
head,  which  were  confidered  as  dillinguilh- 
ing  marks  of  modefty  and  virtue,  while 
others  were  as  ftrong  indications  of  lewd- 
nefs  and  debauchery. 

But  difpofing  of  the  hair  in  various  forms 
and  figures ; interweaving  it  witli  ribbons, 
jewels,  and  gold ; were  not  the  only  methods 
they  made  ufe  of  to  decorate  it.  As  light- 
coloured  hair  had  the  preference  of  all 
others,  both  men  and  women  therefore  dyed 
their  hair  of  this  colour,  perfumed  it  with 
fweet-fcented  elfences,  and  powdered  it  with 
gold  dujl ; a cullom  of  the  higheh  extrava- 
gance, which  the  Romans  brought  from 
Afia,  and  which,  according  to  Jofcphus, 
was  pradlifed  among  the  Jews.  White  hair 
powder  wTas  not  then  invented,  nor  did  the 
life  of  it  come  into  falhion  till  towards  the 
end  ol  the  fixteenth  century.  The  firft  wri- 
ter wTho  mentions  it  is  L’Etoile,  who  relates, 
that  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-three,  the  Nuns  walked  the  fireets 
of  Paris  curled  and  powTdered ; from  that 
time  the  cuflom  of  powdering  has  become  fa 
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common,  that  in  moft  places  of  Europe,  but 
especially  in  France,  it  is  ufed  by  both  fexes, 
and  by  people  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  con- 
ditions. 


Such  were  the  ornaments  with  which  the 
Roman  ladies  furrounded  the  face ; thofe  of 
the  face  itfelf  confided  of  cofmetics,  paints, 
and  even  palles  ; ol  the  cofmetics,  it  would 
be  fuperduous  to  give  any  account,  as  it  is 
pre fumed  that  modern  invention  has  fur- 
nilhed  the  prefent  times  with  fuch  as  are 
much  preferable.  Chalk  and  white  lead 
were  then  ufed  as  paints,  for  we  are  told  by 
Martial,  that  Fabula  was  afraid  of  the  rain, 
on  account  of  the  chalk  on  her  face ; and 
Sabella  of  the  fun,  becaufe  of  the  cerufc 
with  which  die  was  painted.  The  famous 
Poppaea,  who  was  fil'd  the  midrefs,  and  af- 
terwards the  wife  of  Nero,  made  ufe  of  an 
unctuous  paint  which  hardened  upon  the 
lace,  and  remained  there  till  die  chofe  to 
take  it  oft  by  warm  milk.  As  this  paint 
originated  from  an  emprefs,  it  loon  became 
fo  falhionable  at  Rome,  that  it  was  ufed  al- 
mod  by  every  woman  when  at  home  in  her 
own  houfe;  in  the  common  phrafe  of  the 
times  it  was  called  the  domedic  face;  and, 

if 
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if  we  may  credit  Juvenal,  the  only  one  C”  JK 
which  frequently  was  known  to  the  hufband, 
the  natural  one  which  it  covered,  being  re- 
ferved  for  occalional  lovers.  In  order  alfo 
to  rectify  what  they  fuppofed  nature  had 
made  amifs,  they  had  depilatory  plaifters  to 
take  oh  fuperfluous  hairs  from  the  eye-brows, 
or  other  parts  of  the  face  ; nor  was  the  art 
of  painting,  arid  otherwife  making  artificial 
eye-brows,  t unknown  to  them.  The  teeth, 
we  may  readily  believe,  were  alfo  an  object 
of  much  attention ; they  were  cleaned  and 
whitened  by  a variety  of  methods,  and  arti- 
ficial ones  were  placed  in  the  room  of  fuch 
as  age  or  accident  had  deflroyed ; but  the 
materials  of  which  they  were  made  feem 
not  to  have  been  judicioufly  chofen.  “ Thou 
“ only  three  teeth,”  fays  Martial  to 
Maxima,  “ and  thele  are  of  box  varmfhed 
“ over.  ’ But  with  all  this  art,  there  were 
fome  dcfetls  for  which  they  were  not  provi- 
ded with  any  remedy  : “ If,”  fays  the  fame 
poet  to  Laelia,  “ thou  art  not  afhamed  to 
“ ma^e  ufe  of  borrowed  teeth  and  hair,  yet 
“ hill  thou  muff,  be  embarrafled  ; What 
(e  wilt  thou  do  for  an  eye,  there  are  none 
to  be  bought?”  Had  the  unfortunate 
Laelia  lived  in  our  more  inventive  days, 
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c even  defedl  might  have  been  fuppliec!; 
To  him  up  all,  the  Roman  ladies  took  great 
care  that  their  (kins  fhould  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  fwcet,  by  frequent  bathing ; and 
fome  of  them,  not  contented  with  common 
water  for  this  purpofe,  ufed  to  mix  it  with 
a variety  of  detergent  or  fweet-feented  in- 
gredients : Poppsea,  whom  we  have  before 
mentioned,  had  every  day  the  milk  of  five 
hundred  affes  made  into  a bath,  which  fhe 
fuppofed  gave  her  fkin  a foftnels  and  polifh 
beyond  that  of  any  other  woman. 

i1, interims  The  mofl  common  materials  for  cloth- 

the^Ro-1  ing  among  the  Romans,  were  wool  and 
man  drefs  f]ax . materials  lefs  fine  indeed  than  thofe 
“ we  have  at  prefent,  but  to  fupply  that  de- 
f eft,  they  were  richly  embroidered,  and 
frequently  loaded  with  different  kinds  of 
jewels.  Linen  only  became  known  to  them 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  ; and,  perhaps, 
nearlv  about  the  fame  time,  the  ufe  of  hlk 

j 

was  introduced  among  them ; but  it  was 
long  fo  fcarce  and  expenfive,  that  a fmall 
quantity  of  it  was  only  mixed  with  wool  or 
flax,  in  the  compofition  ol  their  fineft  fluffs. 
Heliogabalus  is  the  firft  on  record  who  had 

a robe  made  entirely  of  hlk.  At  that  time 

it 
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ir  mult  have  been  exceedingly  dear,  for  it 
was  fold  for  its  weight  of  gold  fifty  years 
afterwards ; as  we  learn  from  the  anlwer  of 
Aurelian  to  his  wife,  when  Ihe  deli  red  him 
to  let  her  have  a filk  mantle,  “ I fhall  take 
“ care,”  laid  lie,  “ not  to  buy  threads  for 

their  weight  in  gold.” 

As  filk  is  the  molt  beautiful  and  elegant 

material  which  has  ever  been  made  ufe  of  to 

adorn  the  fair  forms  whofe  hiflory  we  are 

* 

writing,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  confi- 
der  a fhort  account  of  it  as  foreign  to  our 
purpofe.  Silk  is  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Perfia  into  Greece  three  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  before  Chrift,  and  from 
India  to  Rome  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
feventy-four  after  Chriff.  During  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  a law  was  made  in  the  fenate, 
forbidding  men  to  clebafe  themfelves  by 
wearing  filk,  which  was  only  fit  for  women* 
and  fo  little  were  the  Europeans  acquainted 
with  its  culture,  that  it  was  then  fuppofed 
to  grow  upon  trees  like  cotton.  In  the 
year  five  hundred  and  fifty-five,  two  monks 
brought  from  Cerinda,  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
to  Conflantinople,  the  eggs  of  fome  filk* 
Worms,  which  having  hatched  in  a dunghill, 
Vol.  II,  X they 
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tlicy  fed  the  young  infects  with  mulberry 
leaves,  and  by  this  management  they  loon- 
multiplied  to  Inch  a degree,  that  manufac- 
tures of  ft lk  were  erected  at  Conftantinople, 
at  Athens,  at  I hebes,  and  at  Corinth.  In 
the  year  eleven  hundred  and  thirty,  Roger, 
Icing  of  Sicily,  brought  manufaftorers  of  ftlk 
from  Greece,  and  lettled  them  at  Palermo, 
where  they  taught  the  Sicilians  the  art  of 
breeding  the  ft  lk- worms,  and  of  [pinning 
and  weaving  the  ftlk.  From  Sicily,  the  art 
"was  carried  over  all  Italy,  from  thence  to 
Spain;  and  a little  before  the  time  of  Francis 
the  Firfl,  it  was  brought  to  the  fouth  of 
France.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  was 
at  great  pains  to  introduce  manu failures  of 
ftlk  into  his  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  favourite  minifler  the  Duke  de  Sully, 
and  by  his  perfeverance,  at  lad  brought 
them  to  a tolerable  perfection.  In  the  year 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty- fix,  the  ladies  of 
fome  noblemen  firfl  appeared  in  ft  lie  mantles 
in  England,  at  a ball  in  Iyennelworth  Caftle 
in  Warwickfhire.  In  the  year  fixteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  the  art  of  weaving  ftlk 
was  firfl  introduced  into  England,  and  in 
the  year  feventeen  hundred  and  nineteen, 
Lombess  machine  for  throwing  ftlk  was 
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ercfled  at  Derby,  a piece  of  mechanifm 
which  well  deferves  the  attention  and  ap- 
plaufe  of  every  beholder;  it  contains  twenty- 
fix  thou  find  five  hundred  and  eighty-fix 
wheels,  the  whole  of  which  receive  their 
motion  from  one  wheel  that  is  turned  by 
water.  Such  was  the  introduction  of  filk, 
but 'it  continued  long  too  fcarce  and  dear  to 
be  applied  to  common  ufe.  Henry  the  Se- 
cond of  France,  was  the  fir  ft  European  who 
wore  filk  dockings.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  no  filk  dockings  had  appeared 
in  England;  Edward  the  fixth,  his  fon  and 
fucceftor,  was  prefented  by  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham  with  the  firft  pair  that  ever  were 
feen  in  this  country  ; and  the  prefent  was  at 
that  time  much  talked  of  as  valuable  and 
uncommon.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  alfo  pre- 
fented with  a pair  of  black  filk  dockings  by 
her  filk- woman,  and  was  fo  fond  of  them, 
taut  we  aie  told  by  Hoi  well,  die  never  wore 
any  other  kind  afterwards.  From  thefe 
times,  however,  filk  has,  in  every  diape, 
become  fo  common  among  us,  that  it  is  now 
no  longer  the  diftinguiflhing  badge  of  rank 
and  opulence,  but  to  be  found  among  peo- 
ple of  every  dation,  from  the  throne  to  the 
dunghill. 
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But  to  return  to  our  fubjeft.  The  Ro- 
mans had  long  exifted  as  a people  before 
the  fa (h ion  of  wearing  garments  of  various 
colours  was  introduced  among  them  ; du- 
ring the  time  of  the  republic,  white  was  the 
common  colour  of  the  cloaths,  and  even 
of  the  fhoes  worn  by  the  ladies.  Aurelian 

J 

granted  them  a power  of  wearing  red  (hoes  ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibited  all  men 
from  that  privilege,  except  himfelf  and  fuc- 
ceffors  in  the  empire. 


^ Shoes,  with  high  heels,  were  firft  inven- 
iiioes they  ted  at  Rome  ; Auguflus  wore  them,  in  order 
to  make  himfelf  appear  taller;  the  priefls 
put  them  on  at  their  folemn  facrifices,  and 
ladies  of  diftinftion  at  balls  and  public 
meetings.  The  (hoes  of  great  men  were 
adorned  with  gold,  and  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  though  it  is  not  recorded,  that  the 
ladies  copied  their  example.  Heliogabalus 
adorned  his  fhoes  with  precious  /tones,  finely 
engraved  by  the  greateft  artifls : the  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  imitating  the  pattern  he 
had  fhewn  them,  loaded  their  fhoes  with  a 
variety  of  ornaments ; and  had  the  Roman 
eagle,  for  the  nioft  part,  embroidered  on 
them*  ftudded  round  with  pearls  and  dia- 
monds ; but  we  ceafe  to  wonder  at  this 
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foolilh  extravagance  of  the  emperors,  when  chap. 
we  are  told,  that  even  private  citizens  of  e^y\> 
Rome,  befides  die  ornaments  on  the  upper 
parts  of  their  (hoes,  had  the  foies  of  them 
fometimes  made  of  gold. 

Vve  have  already  feen,  that  the  ancient  °f 
inhabitants  of  the  North  had  a much  greater  ”^7 
regard  for  their  women  than  any  other  peo-  ti,cir 

17  11  i ' * Jrcf*. 

pie,  who  were  equally  rude  and  uncultivated  i 
it  would,  therefore,  be  offering  an  indignity 
to  thefe  women  to  fuppofe,  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  did  not  endeavour  to  pleafe  and 
become  agreeable  to  the  men,  by  fuch  arts 
of  drefs  and  ornament  as  were  then  known 
among  them,  as  well  as  by  the  virtues  of 
chaffity  and  obedience,  for  which  they  were 
fo  remarkably  difiinguifhed.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  fuppofe,  that  in  the  article  of 
chefs,  we  (hall  find  them  equal  to  many  of  the 
ancient  nations  we  have  hitherto  mentioned. 

The  countries  they  inhabited,  in  Chemfelvcs 
barren  and  unhofpitable,  hardly  afforded 
any  thing  to  afhft  the  charms  of  nature; 
all  the  neceffary  arts  were  either  totally  un- 
known, or  only  m a flatc  of  infancy ; of 
tlie  elegant  ones,  the  northerns  w^ere  entirely 
ignorant.  From  thefe  caufes,  the  materials 

which 
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whicli  furnifhed  the  female  toilette,  mjuft 
have  been  but  few  and  imperfeft.  The  hair, 
which  when  properly  managed  is,  without 
any  ornament,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties 
of  the  fex,  fee  ms  to  have  been  the  chief 
obje£t  of  their  attention.  It  was  fometimes 
tied  and  knotted  on  tlie  crown  of  their 
heads,  from  whence  falling  down,  it  hung 
negligently  on  their  backs  and  fhoulders. 
Among  feme  tribes,  they  had  acquired  the 
art  of  curling  it;  but  among  the  greateft 
part,  it  flowed  loofe  and  carelefsly  in  the 
wind.  A linen  fhift,  without  any  fleeves, 
frequently  variegated  with  purple,  and  over 
this  a cloak  of  the  fkins  of  fuch  animals 
as  their  hufbands  had  killed  in  hunting* 
feems  to  have  been  their  moft  magnificent 
finery.  They  were  generally  beautiful,  hav- 
ing lively  blue  eyes,  large  but  regular  fea- 
tures, a fine  complexion,  and  a fit  in  which, 
for  whitenefs,  equalled  the  fnow  upon  their 
mountains.  Their  fiature  was  tall,  their 
fhape  eafy  and  majeflic  ; and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  this  majeffy  was  blended  with  all 
that  foftnefs  which  fo  peculiarly  charafferifes 
the  fex,  and  which  renders  them  at  once 
the  objects  of  our  admiration  and  our  love. 
So  accomplifhed,  they  had  little  occafion  for 

the 
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the  toilette,  and  they  made  as  little  ufe  or  <;  11  •'  *’• 

. * J xxi. 

it  ; where  nature  had  done  fo  much,  art 
would  have  only  {polled  her  work. 

We  (hall  not  endeavour  to  develope  the  Drcfs  of 
various  modes  of  drefs,  winch*  were  the  off-  ^ 
fpring  of  fancy,  fafhion,  or  neceflity,  among  va,iaWc- 
the  defendants  of  thefe  northern  nations, 
of  whom  we  have  been  now  fpeaking,  in 
thofe  periods  called  the  middle  ages  : but 
fhall  only  remark  in  general,  that  about  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  men  dreffed  in 
fhert  cloaths,  over  which,  on  days  of  cere- 
mony, they  threw  a kind  of  mantle  lined 
with  fur.  Charlemagne  himfejf  wore  fillets 
twilled  round  Ins  legs,  in  the  manner  of 
bufkins,  but  we  are  not  informed  how  tire 
ladies  were  then  dreffed.  The  hiflory  of 
France  gives  us  a few  (ketches  of  the  revolu- 
tions that  their  drefs  had  undergone,  with- 
out particularly  fpecifyirig  the  times  in  which 
thefe  revolutions  happened;  we  fhall,  there- 
foie,  pafs  over  them,  and  obferve  as  we  go 
along,  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians, 
fuch  was  the  importance  of  drefs  and  orna- 
ment, that  it  was  on  the  demife  of  a mother, 
to  go  by  invariable  fucceffion  to  her  daugh- 
tei  or  daughters.  Other  northern  nations 

had 
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males  were  intirely  excluded  from  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  things  of  this  kind,  fo  long  as  any 
female  relation  exifled. 

To  this  account  we  {hall  add  fame  re- 
marks on  the  drefs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Danes.  They  confidered  their  hair  as 
one  of  their  greatell  perfonal  beauties,  and 
took  much  care  to  drefs  it  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage. Young  ladies  wore  it  loofe,  and 
flowing  in  ringlets  over  their  fhoulders  ; but 
after  marriage  they  cut  it  fhorter,  tied  it  up, 
and  covered  it  with  a head-drefs,  according 
to  the  fafiiion  of  the  times.  To  have  the 
hair  entirely  cut  off,  was  a difgrace  of  fuch 
a nature,  that  it  was  even  thought  a punifh- 
ment  not  inadequate  to  the  crime  of  adultery. 
So  great,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  value 
let  upon  the  hair  by  both  fexes,  that,  as  a 
piece  of  the  mofl  peculiar  mortification,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  canons  of  the  church, 
that  the  clergy  fliould  keep  their  hair  fhort, 
and  (have  the  crown  of  their  head;  and  that 
they  fhould  not,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, endeavour  to  keep  the  part  fo  (haved 
from  the  public  view.  Many  of  the  clergy 
of  thcfe  times,  finding  themfelves  fo  greatly 
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iriortilied,  ancl  perhaps  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed 
trom  all  other  people  by  this  particularity, 
as  to  be  readily  detecled,  when  they  com- 
nutted  any  of  the  follies  or  crimes  to  which 
human  nature  is  in  every  fituation  liable,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a fimilaritv 
with  themfelves,  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
mankind,  that  long  hair  was  criminal. 
Amongft  thefe,  St.  Wulflan  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf  ; “ He  rebuked/5  fays 
William  of  Malmfbury,  “ the  wicked  of  all 
6(  ranks  with  great  boldnefs ; but  was  parti- 
“ cularly  fevere  upon  thofe  who  were  proud 
“ of  their  long  hair.  When  any  of  thefe 
“ vain  people  bowed  their  heads  before  him, 
“ to  receive  his  bleffing ; before  he  gave  it, 
“ he  cut  a lock  from  their  hair,  with  a fharp 
“ penknife,  which  he  carried  about  him  for 
“ that  purpofe  ; and  commanded  them,  by 
“ way  of  penance  for  their  fins,  to  cut  all 
“ the  reft  in  the  fame  manner : if  any  of 
“ them  refufed  to  comply  with  his  command, 
he  reproached  them  for  their  effeminacy, 
e‘  and  denounced  the  moft  dreadful  judg- 
ments  againft  them.”  Such,  however,  was 
the  value  of  the  hair  in  thofe  days,  that 
many  rather  fubmitted  to  his  cenfures,  than 
part  with  it ; and  fuch  was  the  folly  of  the 
Vol,  JI*  Y churchy 
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church,  and  of  this  faint  in  particular,  that 
the  moll  folemn  judgments  were  denounced 
againfl  multitudes,  for  no  other  crime  than 
not  making  ufe  of  penknives  and  fcilfars, 
to  cut  off  an  ornament  beffowed  by  nature. 

But  not  contented  with  filly  exclama- 
tions  againfl  long  hair,  the  clergy  reproached 
alio  in  the  bitternefs  of  their  zeal,  thofe 
who  wore  falfe  locks,  or  garments  of  any 
other  colour  but  white ; who  ufed  inflru- 
ments  of  mufic ; vafes  of  gold  or  filver ; 
white  bread ; foreign  wines  ; warm  baths, 
or  any  thing  calculated  for  indulgence  or' 
oftentation.  As  the  patriarch  Jacob  had  re- 
pofed  his  head  on  a ffone,  they  vociferated 
wdth  particular  acrimony  againfl  all  thefe 
who  ufed  downy  pillows,  and  even  dealt  out 
damnation  among  thofe  who  were  wicked 
enough  to  fhave  their  beards ; a crime, 
■which,  according  to  Tertullian,  was  an  im- 
pious attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  the 
Creator.  St.  Paul,  for  what  reafon  we  know 
not,  had  declared  that  it  was  the  glory  of 
a woman,  but  the  fhame  of  a man,  to 
have  long  hair ; the  clergy  for  many  ages 
had  implicitly  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
ffrctching  it  a little  farther,  had  declared 

that 
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that  to  be  criminal,  which  St.  Paul  had  only 
called  fhameful.  Bifhop  Serlo,  preaching 
before  Henry  the  Firft,  painted  in  fuch  odi- 
ous colours  the  finlulnefs  of  long  hair,  that 
lie  obliged  the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  to 
crop  their  heads  immediately  alter  the  fer- 
viee.  “ If  religion,”  faid  a wag,  “ has  made 
it  damnation  not  to  cut  the  hair,  and 
damnation  to  cut  the  beard,  it  outfit  in 
jufiice  to  have  marked  exa611y  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  ends.:>  Aaron, 
faid  the  clergy,  wore  a long  beard,  but  we 
hear  of  none  of  the  ancients  who  had  long 
hair  befide  Abfalom,  and  he  was  hanged  by 

it,  as  a vifible  punilhment  for  fo  enormous 
a fin. 

1 he  Anglo-Saxons  were  no  Grangers  to 
the  ule  of  linen,  as  appears  from  feveral 
anecdotes  in  their  hiffory  ; and  particularly 
from  this,  That  confeflors  frequently  or- 
deied  the  moll  obftmate  finners  to  wear 
woollen  fhirts  next  their  bodies,  as  an  ex- 
tiaordinary  penance.  It  would  feem,  how- 
ever, that  dockings,  and  other  kinds  of 
covering  for  the  legs,  were  then  but  little 
lifed ; as  the  clergy,  who  were  the  moft 
wealthy  of  all  others,  frequently  with  naked 
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leg1;,  approached  the  altar,  and  celebrated 
mafs;  till  the  year  feven  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  when  a canon  was  made  in  thefe  terms: 
“ Let  no  minifter  of  the  altar  prefume  to 
“ approach  it,  to  celebrate  mafs,  with  na- 
“ kcd  legs ; left  his  fflthinefs  appear,  and 
“ God  be  offended.”  Some  perfons  of  con- 
dition had  a kind  of  covering  for  their  legs, 
which  was  fattened  on  with  bandages,  wrap- 
ped about  from  the  foot  to  the  knee,  as 
appears  from  the  figures  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  of  Guido,  count  of  Ponthieu, 
and  fome  others,  in  the  famous  tapeftry  of 
Bayeux.  But  though  many  of  the  figures 
of  this  tapeftry  are  without  ftockings  ; yet 
neither  in  this,  nor  any  other  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  reprefent  the  drefs  of  thefe 
times,  are  there  any  without  fhoes ; though 
it  would  feem,  that  mankind  were  then  fo 
little  acquainted  with  the  proper  materials 
lor  .this  purpofe,  that  they  generally  made 
them  of  wood.  That  the  common  people 
fhould  not  be  able  to  afford  any  other  than 
wooden  fhoes,  in  periods  fo  diftant,  does 
not  furprife  us;  but  we  are  rather  affonifhed, 
when  we  are  told,  that  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  fome  of  the  greateft  princes 
in  Europe,  were  only  equipped  in  this  man- 
ner; 
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ner;  fure  indications,  that  the  invention  of  c*?  ap. 

A A I, 

the  times  had  not  then  difeovered  any  thing  <^r\j 
that  was  more  proper  for  the  purpofe. 

When  the  two  fexes  are  diflinguifhed  from 
each  other,  by  the  materials  and  fafhion  of 
tlieir  drefs,  it  is  a certain  fign,  that  cultiva- 
tion is  arrived  at  no  inconsiderable  length. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans  there  was,  in 
this  article,  but  little  difference.  Nor  was 
there  much  more  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  mod  material  was,  that  the  mantles  of  the 
women  flowed  down  almoft  to  the  ground, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  men  were  confiderably 
fhorter.  Thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  Danes, 
feem  to  have  been  fond  of  every  kind  of 
ornament,  and  particularly  of  gold  chains 
and  bracelets : gold  chains  were  worn  by 
officers  of  high  rank  as  well  civil  as  military, 
and  being  given  by  the  fovereigns,  thefe 
fovereigns  were  on  that  account  frequently 
called  by  the  poets,  givers  of  gold  chains . 
Bracelets  of  gold,  or  other  precious  mate- 
rials, are  an  ornament  now  folely  appropri- 
ated to  women.  Among  the  Danes,  however, 
they  were  indiscriminately  the  ornament  of 
either  fex  ; Earl  Goodwin  prefented  king 

Hardicanute  with  gold  bracelets  for  his  arms, 
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and  fo  facred  were  ornaments  of  this  kind 
then  efteemed,  that  they  frequently  fwore 
by  them,  and  are  faid  to  have  held  an  oath 
of  this  nature  as  tremendous  and  inviolable, 
as  the  gods  of  the  pagans  did  that  which  was 
fworn  by  the  Styx, 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed  among 
mankind,  fuch  an  univerfal  diftrufl  of  each 
other,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  crimes  and 
the  weaknefs  of  laws,  that  there  was  but  lit- 
tle mutual  intercourfe  or  focial  friendfhip 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thofe 
promifeuous  meetings  which  diflinguifh  po- 
lifhed  nations,  and  call  both  fexes  together, 
were  unknown ; hence  neither  fex  had  then 
any  other  motive  to  induce  it  to  drefs  than 
the  love  of  cleanlinefs,  and  the  innate  delire 
of  finery.  When  the  inflitution  of  chivalry 
darted  up,  it  gave  a happy  turn  to  this 
rudenefs  of  manners  ; it  afforded  more  pro- 
te&ion  to  the  women,  and  confequently 
enabled  them  to  fee  more  company  ; it  in- 
troduced numerous  meetings  at  tilts  and 
tournaments,  where  the  ladies  were  con- 
flituted  the  judges  of  valour  and  rewarders 
of  the  valiant,  where  their  charms  were 
fuppofed  to  add  courage  to  the  hearts,  and 

ftrength 
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ftrength  to  the  arms  of  their  admirers,  and  c ffA  '** 
where  they  were  confequently  furnifhed  with  vrvxj 
the  drongeft  motives  to  decorate  and  em- 
bellifh  their  perfons.  But  beddes  tilts  and 
tournaments,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there 
arofe  alfo  in  Europe  another  kind  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  called  Fairs,  to  which  both 
fexes  reforted.  While  mutual  diffidence 
and  didrud  diffufed  their  baleful  influence, 
and  there  was  hardly  any  fecuritv  from 
rapine  and  murder,  but  in  the  caltles 
and  ftrong  holds  of  the  barons,  trade 
and  commerce  were  in  the  mod  languid 
date  ; to  revive  them  in  fome  meafurc, 
fairs  were  fird  indituted,  where  mer- 
chants and  traders  brought  their  com- 
modities and  expofed  them  to  fale;  but  a 
bare  fale  of  goods  for  which  there  was 
but  little  demand,  on  account  of  the  fear- 
city  of  money,  did  not  at  fird  anfwer  the 
end  of  drawing  many  people  together ; 
the  venders  in  time,  to  allure  the  multi- 
tude, befides  the  expofure  of  their  goods, 
entertained  them  with  a variety  of  pub- 
lic ffiows  and  diverfions,  and  from  that 
time  their  fairs  became  the  fafhionable 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  were  not  only 

another 
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chap,  another  motive  for  the  fex  to  drefs  and 
o'yaj  endeavour  to  appear  to  advantage,  but 
alio  afforded  them  the  materials  for  that 
important  purpofe. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued . 

IN  treating  on  the  fubjeef  of  drefs,  we 
have  already  had  occahon  to  give  Tome 
account  of  the  fplendour  and  magnificence 
of  the  ancient  Eaflerns ; in  confidering  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  thefe  regions,  we  (hall 
fee  them  hill  governed  by  the  fame  princi- 
ples, and  led  by  the  fame  love  of  often- 
tation. 

Such  is  the  conftitution  of  the  two  fexes, 
that  the  whole  of  their  a£lions  are  guided 
and  influenced  by  each  other.  The  women 
drefs  and  ufe  every  means  to  appear  beau- 
tiful and  engaging  in  order  to  pleafe  the 
men,  and  the  men  aflame  bravery  and  every 
mafeuline  accomplifhment  in  their  power, 
in  order  to  pleafe  and  render  themfelves  ac- 
ceptable to  the  women.  In  countries  where 
the  fexes  are  allowed  freely  to  keep  com- 
pany with  each  other,  fuch  mutual  efforts 
on  both  fidcs,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  ef- 
fe£ls  of  that  company,  pafs  without  exciting 
"V  OL.  II,  Zt  anv 
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any  wonder  ; but  when  we  confider  that  in 

* 

the  Eafl  women  fhould  take  the  trouble  to 
decorate  and  adorn  themfelves,  when  they 
are  certain  that  thefe  decorations  and  orna- 
ments cannot  be  been  by  the  other  bex,  we 
are  aflonifhed.  That  women,  however,  do 
bo,  is  an  inconteflible  fadt ; and  fo  power- 
ful in  the  female  brealt  is  the  pallion  of  being 
admired,  that  fhould  a woman,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  Aha,  have  only  once  in 
twenty  years  a chance  of  being  been  and 
exciting  that  palbion,  fhe  would  every  day 
during  that  time  ufe  all  poflible  endeavours 
to  put  herbelf  in  a condition  to  excite  it. 
The  Abbe  Lambert,  in  his  account  of  the 
manners  and  cufloms  of  the  Eafl,  obferves 
of  the  Chinefe  women,  that  though  they 
are  certain  they  can  be  feen  by  none  but 
their  female  domeflics,  yet  they  every 
morning  pabs  beveral  hours  in  drefling  and 
adorning  themfelves. 

Though  the  Chinefe  are,  perhaps,  the 
mofl  regularly  (economical  people  on  the 
globe,  yet  the  drefs  of  their  women,  and 
particularly  the  ornaments  of  their  heads, 
are  flrong  inflances  of  that  love  of  finery 
and  fhoWj  which  has  ever  prevailed  in  the 

Eafl. 
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Eaft.  The  head-drefs  of  their  ladies  com- 
monly confifls  of  feveral  ringlets  of  hair 
varioully  difpofed,  and  every  where  orna- 
mented with  fmall  bunches  of  gold  or  hlver 
flowers.  Some  of  them  adorn  their  heads 
with  the  figure  of  a fabulous  bird  made  of 
gold  or  filver,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  perfon,  which  has  a grotefque  though 
magnificent  appearance.  Ladies  of  the 
firfl  rank  fometimes  have  feveral  of  thofe 
birds  fattened  together  in  the  fhape  of  a 
crown,  the  workmanfliip  of  which  is  ex- 
quifitely  curious.  Young  ladies  generally 
wear  a kind  of  crown  made  of  pafleboard, 
covered  with  filk,  ornamented  with  pearls, 
diamonds,  and  other  jewels  ; and  on  the 
top  of  the  head  a bunch  of  flowers,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  fluck  fmall  wires  with  fparkling  jewels 
faflened  on  their  points.  The  drefs  of  their 
bodies,  though  often  made  of  the  richeft 
materials,  and  decorated,  or  rather  loaded, 
with  the  mofl  coftly  ornaments,  is  to  the 
laft  degree  clumfy  and  inelegant ; our  rea- 
ders, however,  will  form  a better  idea  of  it 
by  looking  at  a Chinefe  figure,  than  we 
can  convey  by  the  mofl  laboured  defcrip- 
tion, 
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Ik  that  extenfive  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
formerly  fubjedt  to  the  Moguls,  the  lex, 
though  confined,  are  peculiarly  attentive  to 
ornament.  I heir  garments  are  made  of  the 
fined  filks,  richly  flowered  with  gold  and 
filver,  and  fitted  to  the  fhape  with  a degree 
of  eafe  and  elegance,  which  fhews,  that 
while  they  take  nature  for  their  model, 
their  tafie  in  imitating  her  is  far  from  being 
contemptible.  About  the  middle,  they  wear 
a girdle  elegantly  embroidered,  at  the  end 
of  which,  where  it  is  faftened  before,  hangs 
a globe  of  gold,  or  a large  pearl ; but  their 
greateft  attention  feems  to  be  paid  to  their 
hair,  which  they  drefs  in  a variety  of  forms, 
as  pyramids,  triangles,  crefcents,  or  in  the 
figure  of  fome  favourite  flower  or  fhrub. 
This  is  done  by  gold  buckles  and  wires 
intermixed  with  diamonds,  and  is  a work 
of  much  time  and  no  lefs  dexterity,  though 
after  all,  more  eafily  demolifhed  than  an 
head-drefs  of  any  other  fafhion.  Befides 
thefe  tedious  and  expenfive  methods,  they 
have  a lefs  difficult  and  more  common  way 
of  dividing  their  hair  into  treffes,  which 
flow  with  care  lefs  cafe  upon  their  (houlders, 
and  to  which  they  tie  precious  flones,  and 
little  plates  of  gold ; when  thus  drefled,  to 
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be  able  to  move  the  head  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  (hew  to  the  befl  advantage  all  its  fplen- 
dour  and  magnificence,  is  a female  art  not 
lefs  difficultly  attained,  than  the  proper  ma- 
nagement of  the  fan  was  formerly  in  Europe, 
or  the  taking  fnufl  with  fuch  an  air  as  to 
dil play  in  the  moft  enchanting  manner  3. 
ane  hand,  and  a finer  diamond  ring. 

It  ^as  been  a cufloni  time  immemorial, 
for  women  to  pierce  their  ears,  in  order  to 
hang  to  them  fome  trinket,  which  either 
giatified  their  vanity,  or  was  fuppofed  to 
add  feme  additional  luflre  to  their  charms ; 
but  this  cuflom  of  giving  torture  by  a ridi- 
culous mcifion,  and  adding  a fuperfluous 
load  to  nature,  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
ears  only,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft 
had  nofe  as  well  as  ear  jewels,  and  in  fe- 
veral  pa’*ts  of  the  world  we  find  the  cuflom 
continued  to  this  day.  In  fome  parts  of 
the  Indies  they  pierce  one  noflril,  and  put 
into  it  a gold  ring,  in  which  is  fet  the  large!! 
and  finefl  diamond  they  can  procure.  Our 
1 ue  adventurers  in  quefl  of  difeoveries  to 
the  South  Sea,  met  a few  inflances  of  men 
who  had  fomething  like  a feather  fluck 
acrofs  through  both  noflrils ; and  in  New 
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* South  Wales,  it  was  almofl  common  for  the 
men  to  thruft  the  bone  of  fome  animal,  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as 
one’s  finger,  through  their  nofes,  which  fo 
filled  the  noitrils,  that  they  not  only  fnufiled 
dil  agreeably,  but  were  alfo  obliged  con* 
handy  to  keep  their  mouths  open  for  breath. 
In  Cararnania-deferta,  not  contented  as  in 
fome  countries  with  one  ring,  they  make  a 
fecondhole  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe,  and  there 
fallen  a fecond  ring,  which  they  adorn  with 
a fprig  of  diamonds  or  of  flowers,  fo  as  in- 
tirely  to  cover  one  fide  of  the  nofe.  The 
women  of  Perfia,  and  of  feveral  other  coun- 
tries, hill  continue  the  ancient  cuflom  of 
wearing  nofe  jewels. 

To  us  Europeans,  who  have  hardly  left 
any  part  of  the  body  except  the  nofe  with- 
out its  particular  ornaments  and  decorations, 
a nole  embellifhed  with  jewels,  or  other 
trinkets,  has  an  exceeding  grotefque  ap- 
pearance ; but  this  is  only  the  effefl  of  cul- 
tom,  from  which  the  mind  generally  imbibes 
the  ideas  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  even  of 
utility  and  neceffity.  Thus  the  Hottentot 
is  perfuaded  that  beauty  is  greatly  aug- 
mented by  a proper  quantity  of  greafe  and 
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urine.  At  Smyrna,  the  women  imagine  it  cy.1  ^ t'- 
confifts  in  a plump  fat  body,  with  prominent 
breads.  The  Dutchman  finds  elegance  in  a 
large  pair  of  trunk  breeches ; the  mifer  uti- 
lity in  that  hoarded  llore,  which,  even  though 
darving,  he  dare  not  make  ufe  of;  and  the 
man  of  falhion  thinks  his  coach  almod  as 
necelfary,  as  the  porter  does  his  legs  and 
his  fhoulders. 

But  though  both  fexes  in  fome  parts  of 
the  Ead  Indies  adorn  their  nofes,  the  ladies 
do  not  forget  their  ears  alfo,  which  they 
generally  pierce  as  in  Europe,  and  load 
with  gold  and  jewels.  They  likewife  wear 
various  kinds  of  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
rings,  many  of  which  are  of  immenfe  value 
there,  and  would  be  If  ill  more  fo  amoiw  us. 

O 

They  have  a variety  of  paints  to  improve 
the  charms  of  nature,  thefe  they  mix  and 
lay  fo  artfully  upon  their  cheeks  and  eyes, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  difeover 
them  ; they  likewife  paint  the  extremities  of 
the  nails,  but  in  this  inffance,  departing  en- 
tirely from  nature,  they  lay  on  a fine  red  fo 
thick,  that  on  the  flighted  view  it  appears 
to  be  the  work  of  art.  Black  moles  on  the 
face,  have  long  been  confidered  in  the  Ead 

as 


as  particularly  beautiful.  In  the  fongs  of 
their  poets,  and  works  of  their  painters, 
this  fancied  elegance  is  feldom  forgot ; and 
to  fupply  it  when  wanting,  was  probably  the 
caufe  which  fir fl  introduced  black  patches. 
Their  poets  alfo  frequently  mention  faife 
hair  and  feathers,  ornaments,  of  which  we 
at  prefent  fo  much  avail  ourfelves.  But 
befides  the  arts  of  decoration  and  drefs,  the 
eaflern  women  have,  as  in  all  other  places, 
various  other  methods  of  attracting  the  at- 
tention. In  Europe,  a fine  lady  fometimes 
draws  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  upon  her 
by  an  elegant  fnuff-box,  or  a brilliant  ring; 
in  Aha,  fhe  accomplices  the  fame  purpofe 
by  a liberal  ufe  of  betel,  a root  chewed  by 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  with  which 
the  more  highly  a female  is  feented,  the 
more  fhe  is  in  the  ton  of  her  countiy. 

But  betel  is  not  the  only  thing  which  the 
ladies  depend  on  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  men,  they  alfo  ufe  for  this  purpofe  a 
great  variety  of  the  mcfl  coftly  effences  and 
perfumes,  whole  aromatic  flavour  is  bi  ought 
to  the  higheft  perfeftion  by  an  indulgent 
climate  and  a vertical  fun.  Of  thefe  they 
are  fo  exceedingly  fond,  that  the  expence 
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bf  perfumes  often  exceeds  that  of  cloaths 
and  jewels  ; for  they  are  feldom  without 
fome  perfumed  flower,  or  fruit,  in  their 
hands  ; when  they  have  none  of  thefe,  they 
hold  a phial  of  precious  offence*  which  they* 
from  time  to  time,  fprinkle  on  their  gar- 
ments, although  they  are  perfumed  afrefli 
every  time  they  put  them  on.-  They  have 
iikewife  in  the  Eafl  peculiar  modes  of  at- 
tra&ing  our  fex  by  the  voluptuoufnefs  of  their 
figures,  by  their  manners,  and  by  their  con- 
vocation; all  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
paffion  and  defire.  Among  the  Balliaderes* 
or  dancing  girls  of  the  Eafl,  we  meet  with  a 
piece  of  drefs,  or  ornament*  of  a very  par- 
ticular nature*  To  prevent  their  breads  from 
growing  too  large,  or  ill-fhaped,  they  inclofe 
them  in  cafes  made  of  exceeding  light  wood* 
which  are  joined  together,  and  buckled 
behind  ; thefe  cafes  are  fo  fmooth  and  plia- 
ble, that  they  yield  to  the  various  attitudes 
of  the  body,  without  being  flattened,  or  in- 
juring the  delicacy  of  the  fkin;  the  outfide 
of  them  is  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  flud- 
ded  with  diamonds.  This  Ornament  is  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the  laxity  induced  by 
a hot  climate,  and  while  it  thus  preferves 
the  beauties  of  nature*  it  does  not  fo  much 
VoL.  ,11,  A a conceal 
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conceal  them  as  to  hinder  the  heavings  and 
palpitations  of  the  boforn  from  being 
perceived. 

Were  we  to  furvey  all  Aha,  we  would 
every  where  meet  with  the  ftrongeft  proof's 
of  fplerrdour  and  magnificence;  but  we  {ball 
finilh  what  we  have  to  fay  of  it,  by  a rela- 
tion of  the  hate  in  which  the  Portugueze 
originally  found  Ormus,  when  they  firft 
failed  into  the  Gulph  of  Perfia.  “ The 
« flreets  were  covered  with  mats,  and  in 
“ feme  places  with  carpets ; and  the  linen 
« awnings,  which  were  fufpended  from  the 
44  tops  of  the  houfes,  prevented  any  incon- 
<f  venience  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian 
« cabinets,  ornamented  with  gilded  vales, 
ee  or  china  filled  with  flowering  lhrubs,  01 
««  aromatic  plants,  adorned  their  apartments; 
te  camels,  laden  with  water,  were  Rationed 
« in  the  public  fquares ; Perfian  wines,  per- 
« fumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table, 
“ were  furnifhed  in  the  greateft  abundance, 
ee  and  they  had  the  mulic  of  the  Ealt  in  its 
*e  higheft  perfeaion.  Ormus  was  crowded 
t(  with  beautiful  women  from  all  parts  of 
« Afia,  who  were  inflrufted  from  their  in- 

ce  fancy  in  all  the  arts  of  yarying  and 
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ef  heightening  the  pleafures  of  voluptuous 
“ love.  Universal  opulence,  an  extenfive 
“ commerce,  a refined  luxury,  politenefs  in 
“ the  men,  and  gallantry  in  the  women,  uni- 
“ ted  all  their  attractions  to  make  this  city 
“ the  feat  of  pleafure.” 

Of  all  the  people  with  which  we  are  as 
yet  acquainted,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  continent  of  America,  feem  to  be  in 
general  the  leaft  favoured  by  nature,  and  to 
have  made  themfelves  the  leaft  affiflance  by 
art.  In  many  places,  feemingly  but  a little 
raifed  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds  above 
the  beads  of  their  forefts,  they  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  fire,  of 
houfes,  or  of  clothing;  and  where  they  are 
acquainted  with  them,  it  is  only  in  fo  imper- 
fefci  a manner,  that  they  do  not  derive  from 
them  half  the  advantages  they  are  capable 
of  affording.  In  fuch  a condition,  and  fitu- 
ated  in  regions  inhofpitably  barren,  they 
have  few  materials  for  drefs,  and  dill  lefs  in- 
genuity in  ufing  them ; as  the  appetite  for 
drefs,  however,  is  vifible  among  them,  it 
frequently  exerts  itfelf  in  forming,  what  in 
Europe  would  be  reckoned  the  mod  gro- 
tefque  and  laughable  appearances. 
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As  the  Americans  are  more  the  children 
of  untutored  nature,  and  confequently  have 
a greater  fimilarity  in  their  drefs  and  orna- 
ments than  any  other  people,  we  {hall  only 
give  a (hort  and  general  defcription  of  them, 
without  defcending  into  the  differences  which 
diftinguifh  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
from  each  other.  There  are  few  American 
ornaments  in  more  efieem  than  garters ; 
thefe  the  women  make  of  buffaloes  hair,  and 
adorn  them  as  highly  as  they  can  with  beads 
and  fhells,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
to  difpofe  their  other  garments  fo  as  to 
fhew  them  to  the  beff  advantage  ; behdes 
thefe,  they  wear  alfo  pieces  of  decr-fkin, 
which  they  tie  to  the  outfides  of  their  legs, 
and  hang  to  them  tortoife-fhells,  pebbles, 
and  beads  of  various  colours  and  hzes.  But 
the  legs  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  body 
decorated  with  this  kind  of  finery ; both 
fexes  are  frequently  feen  fo  loaded  with 
fhells  from  head  to  foot,  as  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  an  European.  This  cuffom  of 
adorning  themfelves  with  beads  and  {hells 
may,  however,  not  be  altogether  the  effeft 
of  ofientation  and  love  of  finery ; beads 
and  {hells  are  their  current  money,  and  a 
perfon  thus  adorned,  perhaps,  carries  his 

whole 
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whole  property  about  him,  the  better  to 
fecure  it  from  being  flolen. 

Besides  the  ornaments  that  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  country,  the  Canadians  of  both 
fexes,  fince  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
Europeans,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  linen 
fhirts : they  do  not  wear  them  under  their 
garments  as  with  ns,  but  hang  them  on  over 
the  whole,  and  neither  change  nor  put  them 
off  till  they  drop  piece  by  piece  from  their 
backs.  Several  of  the  men  take  much  pains 
in  adorning  their  hair  writh  trinkets,  and 
drefling  it  in  a variety  of  fantaflical  figures, 
by  the  help  of  furs  and  feathers.  The  wo- 
men fcarcely  ever  decorate  theirs  with  any 
thing  but  greafe  and  powder  of  fpruce  bark, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  when 
they  daub  it  over  with  Vermillion,  or  tie  it 
up  in  the  (kin  of  an  eel,  ora  fnake,  fo  as  to 
make  it  refemble  the  queue  which  the  gentle- 
men wear  in  Europe.  On  days  of  particular 
feflivity,  they  fometimes  drefs  themfelves 
in  robes  painted  with  figures  of  birds  and 
other  animals,  and  ornamented  with  (hells 
and  pieces  of  porcelain  ; thefe  are  frequently- 
bordered  with  porcupines  hair,  curioufly 
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° xxnP*  deflSned>  and  dyed  of  the  molt  gaudy  and 
fhining  colours,  To  artfully  intermixed,  as 
to  have  no  inelegant  appearance. 

Before  they  were  fupplied  with  other 
ornaments  from  Europe,  the  Americans  of 
both  fexes  ufed  fuch  {hining  Bones  as 
were  the  produce  of  their  own  country, 
tying  them  to  their  hair,  to  their  nofes  and 
ears,  with  the  fibres  of  a deer’s  finew  ; but 
fjnce  our  intercourfe  with  them,  they  have 
ufed  brafs  and  filver  rings  for  their  ears 
and  their  fingers  ; befides  which,  they  fallen 
large  buttons  and  knobs  of  brafs  to  various 
parts  of  their  attire,  fo  as  to  make  a tink- 
ling when  they  walk  or  run.  Both  fexes 
cfteem  thefe  as  ornaments  of  the  mod  diflin- 
guifhing  nature,  and  load  themfelves  with 
them  in  the  utmoft  proportion  that  their 
ability  will  reach  to;  fo  that  our  European 
traders  judge  of  the  fortune  of  an  American 
by  the  trinkets,  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  at 
his  ears,  wrifls,  fingers,  &c. : by  the  quantity 
of  red  paint  daubed  on  his  face,  and  by  the 
finery  at  the  collar  of  his  fhirt,  if  he  happens 
to  have  one,  which  is  far  from  being  always 
the  cafe. 
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Although  the  fame  attire*  and  the  fame 
ornaments,  are  indifcriminately  ufed  both 
by  the  male  and  female  lavages,  yet  their 
drefs  is  not  altogether  without  fexual  dil- 
tincfions.  The  women  bore  Imall  holes  in 
the  lobes  of  the  ears  for  their  ear-rings  as  in 
Europe ; the  hole  which  the  men  make  for 
that  purpofe  extends  almoll  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  external  ear  to  the  other.  The 

j 

men  are  frequently  decorated  with  plumes 
of  feathers  and  enfigns  of  war  on  their 
heads  ; the  women,  though  they  fometimes 
make  ufe  of  feathers,  feldom  or  never  wear 
them  in  this  manner.  The  men  rarely  ap- 
pear without  fome  of  their  warlike  weapons, 
or  the  trophies  of  their  vidlory  {aliened  to 
various  parts  of  their  bodies  ; the  women 
fcarcely  ever  appear  armed  but  in  cafes  of 
neceflity,  and  as  rarely  wear  any  of  the 
fpoils  of  the  {lain. 

Some  nations  of  favages,  not  contented 
with  fuch  ornaments  as  are  loofe  and  eafily 
detached  from  the  body,  have  contrived  to 
ornament  the  body  itfelf  by  incifions,  ftain- 
ings,  and  paint.  The  Chilelian  women  of 
the  province  of  Cuyo,  and  the  plains  on 
the  Eafl  fide  o{  the  Andes*  paint  fome  part 
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of  their  faces  of  a green  colour.  In  feveraf 
of  the  lllands  lately  difcoverea  in  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  a variety  of  indelible  Rains 
are  made  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  by 
certain  materials  which  fink  into  fmall  punc- 
tures made  in  the  fkin.  In  Otaheite,  this 
operation  is  called  tattoiving , and  reckoned 
fo  effentially  neceffary,  that  none  of  either 
fex  muff  be  without  it,  efpecially  the  wo- 
men, who  are  generally  marked  in  the  form 
of  a Z on  every  part  of  their  toes  and  fin- 
gers. But  the  part  on  which  thefe  ornaments 
are  lavifhed  with  the  greateff  profufion,  is 
the  breech,  which,  in  both  fexes  is  Rained 
with  a deep  black;  and  above  that,  as  high 
as  the  fhort  rib,  are  drawn  arches  which  take 
a lighter  fhade  as  they  arife,  and  feem  to  be 
diflinguifhing  marks  of  honour,  as  they  are 
fhown  by  both  fexes  with  an  oftentatious 
pleafure. 

These  are  almoft  the  only  ornaments 
ufed  in  this  part  of  the  globe;  as  to  the 
drcfs,  it  differs  little  in  the  two  fexes,  and 
confiffs  moffly  of  loofe  garments,  fuch  as 
we  have  already  feen  were  ufed  by  almoff  all 
nations  in  their  rude  and  unpoliflied  Rate. 
People  of  condition,  however,  in  Otaheite 
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are  diflinguifhed,  not  as  among  the  ancients, 
by  their  great  variety  of  changes  of  raiment, 
but  by  the  quantity  which  they  wear  at 
once ; fome  of  them  wrap  around  their  bo- 
dies fcveral  webs  of  cloth,  each  eight  or  ten 
yards  long,  and  two  broad,  and  throw  a 
large  piece  loofely  over  all  by  way  of  a 
cloak,  or  even  two  of  thefe  pieces,  if  they 
wilh  to  appear  in  extraordinary  (late.  Thus 
the  magnificence  of  unpolifhed  nations 
feems  always  to  have  exerted  itfelf  in  quan- 
tity only.  Abraham  drefTed  a whole  calf, 
and  ferved  it  up  at  an  entertainment  to  two 
angels.  Jofeph  helped  his  brother  Benja- 
min to  five  times  as  much  victuals  as  his 
brethren  ; and  the  fame  idea  of  quantity 
feems  to  have  been  regarded  in  all  the  fcafl- 
ings  of  the  heroes  of  Homer,  and  fome 
other  of  the  ancients;  nay,  it  defcendcd 
among  the  Greeks,  even  to  the  periods  of 
their  greatefl  cultivation.  One  of  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  privileges  of  the  Spartan  kings 
was,  that  they  were  to  fit  firft  down  to  a 
feafl,  and  be  ferved  with  a double  portion 
of  whatever  was  at  table.  As  thefe  diflinc- 
tions  of  rank  by  the  quantity  of  drefs  only, 
muff:,  in  hot  countries,  be  exceedingly  trou- 
. blefome,  the  ladies  of  Otaheite  always  un- 
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cover  themfelves  as  low  as  the  waiff  in  the 
evening,  throwing  off'  every  thing  with  the 
fame  eafe  and  freedom  as  our  ladies  would 
lay  afide  a glove,  cloak,  or  fupernumerary 
handkerchief. 

Singular  as  this  mode  of  dreffing  and 
undreffing  may  appear  to  us,  that  of  decora- 
ting their  heads  is  hardly  lefs  fo.  They 
fometimes  wear  upon  them  little  turbans, 
but  their  more  common  drefs,  and  what  they 
chiefly  pride  themfelves  in,  is  long  threads 
of  human  hair,  plaited  fo  as  hardly  to  be 
thicker  than  fewing  filk,  and  often  a mile 
or  more  in  length,  without  a fingle  knot; 
thefe  they  wrap  round  their  heads  in  a man- 
ner that  (hews  they  are  neither  void  of  taffe 
nor  elegance,  flicking  flowers  and  fprigs 
of  evergreen  among  them,  to  give  them  the 
greater  variety.  European  fatirifls  are  apt 
to  declaim  againff  our  ladies  for  fpending  fo 
much  time  under  the  operation  of  a French 
hair-drefler,  while  even  thefe  untutored 
people  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  employ  much 
lefs  in  twitting  fo  many  yards  of  rope  round 
their  heads,  and  giving  it  the  neceflary  de- 
corations. 


We 
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We  left  our  (ketches  of  the  drefs  of  Eu- 
rope at  thofe  periods  of  time,  called  the 
Middle  Ages  ; and  fliall  now  refume  them 
at  thefe,  which  have  only  a little  preceded 
our  own.  Should  we  endeavour  to  give  a 
minute  defcription  of  the  prefent  drefs  of 
Europe,  the  attempt  would  be  like  painting 
the  colour  of  a camelion,  or  the  fhape  of  a 
proteus  ; both  which  would  be  changed  long 
before  we  could  finifh  our  tafk.  We  (hall, 
therefore,  content  ourfelves  with  a few  ge- 
neral obfervations  on  the  fubjeft. 
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When  the  revival  of  arts  and  fciences 
began  to  polihi  the  minds  of  our  anceftors, 
and  to  give  birth  to  new  ideas  ; when  trade 
and  commerce  began  to  furnifh  new  mate- 
rials, for  the  more  elegant  modes  of  decora- 
tion, the  pafiicns  of  the  fex  for  drefs  began 
alfo  to  affume  new  and  unreftrainable  powers, 
and  often  hurried  them  to  fuch  unjuftifiable 
lengths,  that,  deaf  to  reafon,  the  embellifh- 
ments  which  they  thought  were  wanting,  in 
order  to  make  the  fame  brilliant  appearance 
as  their  neighbours,  could  not  be  difpenfed 
with  ; though  purchafed  at  the  price  of  re- 
putation, and  the  ruin  of  fortune.  Greece 
and  Rome  had  often  buffered  by  the  fame 
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xxil  ev^  ? ant^  ^iac^  often  enabled  fumptuary  laws 
to  redrain  it.  fuch  laws  now  became  abfo- 
lutely  necelfary  in  Europe,  and  feveral  of 
them  were  publilhed  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
of  k ranee;  who  faw,  with  regret,  the  women 
of  his  exhaufled  kingdom,  exhaufiing  them- 
felves  flill  more  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
drefs.  Ide  was  not,  however,  the  firfl  po- 
tentate who  had  rccourfe  to  this  method  ; 
feveral,  both  before  and  after  him,  publifbed 
ediHs,  afeertaining  the  utmofllimits  of  finery 
to  which  every  rank  and  condition  of  life 
might  proceed ; and  beyond  which  they 
were  not  to  go,  without  fubjecling  them- 
(elves  to  a fevere  penalty. 

When  we  confider,  how  much  greater 
the  value  of  money  was  in  the  times  we  are 
fpeaking  of,  than  at  prefent,  it  will  appear, 
that  women  were  then  much  more  coflly  in 
their  drefs  than  at  this  period,  fo  much  de- 
claimed againff.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Laura,  the  celebrated  miffrefs  of  the  no  lefs 
celebrated  Petrarch,  wore  on  her  head  a fil* 
ver  coronet,  and  tied  up  her  hair  with  knots 
of  jewels.  “ Her  drefs,”  fays  the  Author 
of  the  life  of  Petrarch,  “ was  magnificent; 
“ but,  in  particular,  {he  had  filk  gloves  bro- 
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“ caded  with  gold though  at  this  time  filk  c ” a p. 
was  (o  fcarce,  that  a pound  of  it  fold  lor 
near  four  pounds  llerling,  and  none  but  the 
nobility  were  allowed  to  wear  it.  Women 
of  infe  rior  rank  w7ore  crowns  ol  flowers,  and 
otherwife  drelfed  themfelves  with  all  the 
magnifience  which  circumflances  and  lump- 
tuary  laws  would  allow.  In  the  fixteenth 
century  we  have  a particular  detail  of  the 
wedding  cloaths  of  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Neville,  when  married  to  Sir  Gervafe 
Clifton,  the  whole  expence  of  which  a- 
mounted  to  twenty-live  pounds  twelve  (hil- 
lings and  threepence;  a fum  equal  in  value 
to  about  ten  times  the  fame  quantity  of  our 
prefent  money.  The  chief  articles  with 
which  the  bride  was  furnilhed  were  ruffet 
and  white  damalk,  black  velvet  bonnets  and 
furs  of  various  animals,  as  \vThite  hares, 
white  lambs,  black  rabbits,  &c. ; and  it  is 
worth  remarking,  that  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue there  is  only  two  yards  of  ribbon. 

A wedding-ring  made  of  gold  is  particularly 
taken  notice  of;  a circumltance,  from  which 
it  would  appear,  that  the  generality  of  wed- 
ding-rings in  thofe  times  were  of  fome 
inferior  metal. 
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Cxxn.P‘  A MOST  extenfive  acquifition  to  the  ma* 
trials  of  the  toilette,  was  now  introduced; 
new  mi-  tins  was  linen,  which  had  hitherto  been 

.W  known  in  EuroPe  only  as  a curiofity  ; or  at 
ornament  n^oft  as  a decoration  of  the  elevated  and 

huo'ffe  °Pulent:  cambrics  and  lawns  foon  followed, 
as  an  improvement;  and  after  thefe,  fine 
laces  were  invented,  of  which  women,  al- 
mofl  ever  fince,  have  fo  much  availed 
themfelves.  The  art  of  weaving  filk,  fo 
as  to  make  garments,  had,  for  fome  time, 
been  known ; but  that  of  making  it  into 
ribbons,  feems  to  have  been  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy ; they  have  fince,  however,  become 
fo  general,  that  they  make  an  indifpenfible 
part  of  the  drefs  of  every  female,  from  the 
highefl  to  the  lowed;  ffation.  Diamonds 
had  long  been  known  in  the  Eaft,  and  fome 
centuries  before  this,  were  introduced  into 
Europe;  but  the  art  of  polifhing  them  was 
unknown;  and  in  their  natural  (fate  they 

did  not  fhew  half  their  luftre*.  It  was  not 

/ 

* They  preferve,  in  the  treafury  of  St.  Denis,  a clafp  of  the 
mantle  which  the  kings  of  France  ufed  to  wear  on  the  day  of  their 
coronation:  this  piece  is  very  ancient ; and  has  what  is  called,  four 
natural  points,  There  is  likewife,  in  the  fame  treafury,  a relic  almoft 
as  ancient,  and  adorned  with  eight  natural  points  ; but  all  thefe  Hones 
arefmall,  black,  and  noway  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Thefe,  and  fome 

long 
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long  after,  however,  that  the  art  of  polifh- 
ing  them,  by  means  of  their  own  dull;,  and 
fo  giving  them  all  their  diftinguilhing  brilli- 
ancy, was  dilcovered.  All  thefe,  and  fome 
others  of  lefs  importance,  were  acquifnions 
to  the  (lock  of  female  ornament,  and  ren- 
dered the  bufinefs  of  the  toilette  a matter 
that  reqtiired  more  time,  as  well  as  more 
tafte,  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  From 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  which  America 
and  the  Indies  were  difcovered,  to  the  pre- 
fent  time,  the  variations  of  female  drefs  and 
ornament  have  been  more  owing  to  the  in- 
Conflancy  of  manners,  and  inflability  of 
fafhion,  than  to  the  addition  of  any  new 
materials. 

Although  it  is  not  conhflent  with  the 
plan  we  have  laid  down,  to  give  a particu- 
lar defcription  of  all  the  different  forms  that 
drefs  has  alfumed,  in  confequence  of  dif- 
ferent materials  and  different  fafhions.  We 
think  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  fome 

others,  prefervcd  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  fully  demonflrate,  that  even  the  diamond,  before  the  art  of 
giving  it  a piopei  polifh  was  difcovered,  was  far  from  being  that  brilli- 
ant, and  aimed  ineflimable  jewel  which  it  is  at  prclcnt,  when  properly 
improved  by  the  art  of  the  Japidary. 
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obfervations  on  thefe  forms,  in  a few  of  the 

ages  immediately  preceding  thofe  in  which 

we  live.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 

of  Richard  the  Firft,  and  of  John,  the  ladies 

wore  long  cloaks,  which  being  thrown  over 

their  {boulders,  hung  down  to  their  heels 

behind,  and  were  Icarcely  vilible  before. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second,  Chaucer 

defcnbes  the  drels  of  the  women  as  highly 

immodeft.  Queen  Anne,  confort  of  Richard 

the  Second,  firft  introduced  the  cuftom  of 

tiding,  as  prefently  ufed  by  the  ladies ; 

before  her  time,  they  rode  with  a leg  on 

each  fide  of  the  horfe  : (lie  like  wife  brought 
• . . 0 
into  fafhion  high  head-dreffes,  in  the  fhape 

of  a iugar-loaf,  with  ftreamers  which  wan- 
toned behind  them  in  the  wind  ; and  gowns 
with  long  trains,  which  in  walking  were 
turned  up,  and  tied  to  the  girdle.  Queen 
Mary  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
brought  in  the  great  ftarched  ruff,  which 
was  alfo  worn  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  whofe  time  alfo  the  ladies  were  muffled  up 
to  the  chin,  with  long  picked  flays  and  hoop 
petticoats.  Elizabeth  is  alfo  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  tvho  introduced  {lockings  into 
England,  nothing  being  wore  before  her 
time  but  liofe,  which  were  breeches  and 

{lockings 
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{lockings  all  of  one  piece.  In  the  time  of 
Janies  the  hir'd;,  the  tub  farthingale  firtt  ap- 
peared; it  made  the  women  look  fo  large 
round  the  hips,  that  the  lady  of  Sir  Peter 
W yche  being  introduced  to  one  of  the 
Sultanas  at  the  Port,  was  afked  by  her  if  all 
die  En glid l- women  were  made  in  a manner 
lo  extraordinary.  In  the  la (1  century,  both 
iexes  allowed  their  hair  to. hang  down  over 
their  foreheads,  till  it  reached  their  eye- 
brows. Male  arrogance  is  apt  to  fuppofe 
that  whim  and  caprice  have  dictated  every 
fad  lion  that  the  other  fex  have  followed  ; 
but  have  they  lefs  dilated  to  us,  or  have 
we  been  flower  in  obeying  them?  In  the 
nme  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  men  wore 
hoods  buttoned  under  the  chin,  dockings  of 
various  colours,  girdles  of  gold  and  filver, 
and  fhoes  with  long  toes  turned  up  and 
fattened  to  their  knees  with  chains  of  gold. 
Chaucer  mentions,  that  the  cloaths  of  the 
men  were  in  his  time  fcalloped,  punched, 
ehiieied  full  of  holes,  and  trailing  upon 
the  giound.  Ilenry  the  Fifth  ordained  that 
no  man  ttionld  wear  fhoes  more  than  fix 
inches  wide  at  the  toe.  Edward  the  Fourth 
01  tiered  that  no  gown  or  mantle  fhould  be 
ufed,  which  was  not  long  enough  to  cover 
Vol.  II.  Cc  the 
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the  buttocks  and  other  parts  not  ufually  ex- 
pofed  to  view.  Did  the  fair  fex  ever  exhibit 
fafhions  more  whimfical ? Did  tliey  drefs 
themfelves  lei's  agreeably  to  nature? 

Almost  every  religion,  which  had  been 

J o 7 

promulgated,  previous  to  that  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  had  interwoven,  in  its  efience,  a 
number  of  ceremonies,  where  grandeur  and 
magnificence  were  oflentatioufly  difplayed. 
Thefe  religions,  therefore,  inftead  of  dif- 
couraging,  rather  encouraged  ornament  and 
finery.  But  the  Author  of  the  Chriflian 
fyftem,  having  taught,  by  his  example,  as 
well  as  his  doftrine,  the  utmoft  plainnefs 
and  fimplicity,  it,  in  time,  became  f a fh ion- 
able  for  fuch  of  the  members  of  that  fyftem, 
as  had  more  zeal  than  underftanding,  to  ex- 
claim, in  the  bittereft  terms,  againft  every 
fpecies  of  drefs  that  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  to  cover  (hame,  and  defend  from 
cold.  This  rage  of  turning  all  things  into 
the  moil  primitive  fimplicity,  feemed  riling 
to  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  about  the  time 
the  Protestor  began  to  make  fome  figure 
in  England.  During  his  adminiftration,  it 
openly  triumphed  over  fenfe,  reafon,  and 
decency.  Women  were  then  in  fo  much 

difgrace. 
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difgrace,  that  they  were  denied  all  kinds  of 
ornament ; and  even  the  beauties  bellowed 
by  nature,  were  conhdered  as  criminal  dil- 
advantages  to  the  fair  poffeffors,  and  lulli- 
cient  motives  to  induce  every  Chriftian  to 
(hun  their  company  ; becaufe  it  was  impolh- 
ble  to  be  in  it  without  finning. 

The  pulpits  often  echoed  the  following 
fentiments,  that  man  being  conceived  in  lin, 
and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  is  a Have  to 
the  flelh,  till  regenerated  by  the  Ipirit ; that 
it  was  his  complaifance  for  woman  that  firll 
wrought  his  debafement,  that  he  ought  not 
therefore  to  glory  in  his  lhaine,  nor  love  the 
fountain  of  his  corruption;  that  he  fhould 
not  marry  on  account  of  love,  affeftion,  or 
the  focial  joys  of  wedlock,  but  purely  to 
increafe  the  number  of  the  faints,  which  he 
fhould  never  attempt  to  do  without  prayer 
and  humiliation,  that  his  offspring  might 
thereby  avoid  the  curfe.  Such  being  the 
notions  inftilled  into  the  people,  the  molt 
virtuous  emotions  of  nature  were  conhdered 
as  arifing  from  original  guilt,  and  beauty 
avoided  as  an  inftrurnent  in  the  hands  of 
Satan,  to  feduce  the  hearts  of  the  faithful. 
Even  the  women,  caught  with  the  unnatural 
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contagion,  laid  afi clc  the  ornaments  of  their 
fc  x,  and  endeavouied  to  make  themfelvcs 
appear  difgufling  by  humiliation  and  falling; 
nay,  fome  of  them  were  fo  much  afraid  of 
ornament,  that  they  even  confidered  cloaths 
of  any  kind  as  a finful  decoration,  and  a 
ladj , mil  of  that  idea,  carne  into  the  church 
where  Cromwell  far,  in  the  condition  of  our 
original  mother  before  Hie  plucked  the  fig- 
leaf,  that  llie  might  be,  as  fhe  laid,  a J?gn  to 
the  people. 

But  as  the  human  pafiions,  like  fprings, 
the  more  forcibly  they  have  been  bent,  fly 
the  more  violently  in  the  oppofite  diredlion, 
fo  the  refloration  was  no  fooner  brought 
about,  than  all  this  public  enthufiafm  van- 
ifhed,  and  elegance  of  drefs  and  levity  of 
manners,  foon  became  more  the  fafinion  than 
flov'enlinefs  and  puritanilm  had  been  before. 
Pleafure  was  now  the  univerfal  objedf,  and 
the  pleafure  of  love  took  the  lead  of  all 
others.  But  beauty,  unconnected  with  vir- 
tue, was  the  objedl  of  this  love,  it  was 
therefore  void  of  honour  or  morality,  in 
confequence  of  which,  female  virtue,  rob- 
bed of  its  reward,  became  lefs  inflexible, 
and  a total  degeneracy  of  manners  enfued. 

In 
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In  every  country  where  drefs  is  under  the  c 11 A p* 
dire£lion  of  tafle  and  judgment,  it  is  fo  con- 
trived  as  neither  altogether  to  conceal,  nor  Difrerent 

° „ drelics  in 

ahogetlier  to  difcover,  tiie  beauties  of  the  different 
female  form.  This  general  rule,  however,  pcn0f5s 

° > and  coun- 

has  not  been  without  exceptions ; in  all  trkj. 
countries,  antiquated  prudes,  and  women 
outrageoufly  virtuous,  muffle  themfelves  like 
Egyptian  mummies,  and  exclaim  in  the  bit- 
tcrnefs  of  their  hearts  againfl  the  nakednefs 
of  the  reft  of  the  fex4>;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  women  of  lefs  rigid  principles,  and 
thofe  abandoned  to  proflitution,  throwing 
afide  all  decency,  feem  to  wifh  that  the  whole 
female  toilette  were  reduced  to  the  original 
fig-leaf.  Some  nations  too,  are  lefs  delicate 
in  this  refpe£t  than  others.  The  Italians  ' 

4nd  French  have  ever  been  remarkably  fo, 
while  the  Spanifh  have  fallen  into  the  oppo- 
fite  extreme.  At  Venice,  the  ladies  in  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  century,  drefied  in  fuch 
light  thin  fluffs,  that  not  only  the  fhape  of 
the  body,  but  even  the  colour  of  the  fkin. 

In  t lie  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a monk  of  the  order 
of  St.  .Auguftine,  who  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  piety  declaimed 
io  fuccestuliy  at  Pavia  again!!  t lie  ornaments  of  the  times,  that  many 
ladies  renouncing  their  finery,  appeared  in  all  the  fimpiicity  which  this 
fuppofedly  in fpi red  monk  dictated  to  them. 
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CxxnP*  was  eafily  feen  through  them;  and  at  this 
day  the  drefs  of  their  model!  women,  is 
hardly  more  decent  than  that  of  our  common 
proflitutes.  The  French  ladies  are  little 
lefs  diftinguifhed  for  their  loofenefs  of  drefs 
than  their  neighbours  the  Italians;  almoft 
the  only  difference  is,  that,  more  light  and 
fantaftic,  they  have  flown  with  greater  ra- 
pidity from  one  fafhion  to  another.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  they  appeared  half  na- 
ked at  public  affemblies,  and  in  the  public 
walks  drelfed  fo  much  like  the  men,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  diflinguifhcd  from  them  but 
by  the  voice  and  complexion.  Such  have 
long  been  the  modes  of  drefhng  in  Italy  and 
France,  as  to  endeavour  to  fhow  every 
charm  which  can  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  decency  be  difplayed.  While  in  Spain, 
where  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  is  hardly  extin- 
guifhed,  and  where  the  women  confequently 
{fill  retain  a little  of  the  romantic  dignity 
which  was  annexed  to  it,  fo  far  from  fhow- 
incr  their  nakednefs,  they  have  hardly  as  yet 
condefcended  even  to  fhow  their  faces  to 
the  other  lex. 

Though  the  French  have  at  prefent 
taken  the  lead  in  dictating  every  fantaftical 
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Fafhion  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  it  would  teem 
that  formerly  the  Italians  were  not  leis  dil- 
tin^uifhed  on  this  account.  Petrarch  del- 
cribing  the  drefs  of  Italy  in  his  lime,  mentions 
fhoes  with  pointed  toes,  fo  long  that  they 
reached  to  the  knees;  head-drefles  with  wings; 
and  adds,  that  the  men  furrowed  their  lore- 
heads  with  thole  ivory  needles  with  which 
the  women  faflened  their  hair;  and  fqueezed 
their  flomachs  with  machines  of  iron.  I he 
pointed  fhoes  were  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  Italy,  they  were  worn  all  over  Europe; 
and  were  either  faflened  to  the  knee,  or  had 
an  iron  fpike  fometimes  an  ell  long  project- 
ing from  the  toe.  Thefe,  and  the  iron  ma- 
chines, were  certainly  lefs  natural,  and 
confequently  more  ridiculous,  than  any 
fantaflic  fafhion  which  has  appeared  in  this 
fantaflic  age. 

As  the  ornamental  part  of  drefs  is  cer- 
tainly meant  to  heighten  the  beauties  of 
nature,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
that  it  fliould  always  coincide  with  her  de- 
figns,  wherever  {he  is  not  defe Clive  or  lux- 
uriant. Such  we  prefume  are  the  ideas  of 
true  taile,  but  fuch,  however,  have  not 
always  been  thofe  adopted  by  the  leaders  of 
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xxi/  Uinons'  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  it  feems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  opinion,  that  nature  had  made 
the  female  waift  greatly  too  large  ; to  re- 
medy which,  the  fiiffeft  flays  were  laced  on 
in  the  tightell  manner,  left  the  young  ladies 
fljould  become  clumfy,  or  crooked.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  century,  it  began 
to  be  difeovered,  that  befides  the  uneafmefs 
arifmg  from  being  tight  laced,  it  frequently 
produced  the  very  effects  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  Phyficians  and  philofophers  now 
declaimed  againfl  flays,  and  they  were  by 
many  laid  aiide  with  fuch  abhorrence,  that 
the  fafhion  took  quite  a different  turn.  We 
difeovered  that  our  mothers  had  been  all  in 
the  wrong,  and  that  nature  had  not  made  the 
female  waift  nearly  fo  large  as  it  ought  to 
have  been;  but  the  ladies  fupplied  this  de- 
fect fo  well  with  cloaths,  that  about  the 
years  feventecn  hundred  and  fifty-nine  and 
feventeen  hundred  and  fixty,  every  woman, 
old  and  young,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
big  with  child.  In  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  fafhion  began  to  take  the  oppofite 
dire£tion  again,  and  Imall  waifls  are  now 
efleemed  fo  great  a beauty,  that,  in  en- 
deavouring to  procure  them,  women  have 

out- 
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outdone  all  the  efforts  of  their  grandmothers 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Such  have 
been  the  revolutions  of  the  waift  within  thefe 
nhy  years,  thofe  of  the  breads  and  (boulders 
have  not  been  lefs  confpicuous.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  highly  in- 
decent to  be  naked  a few  inches  below  the 
chin.  About  the  middle  of  it,  fhe  was  dref- 
fed  in  the  higheft  taffe  who  fhowed  the 
greated  part  of  her  breads  and  fhoulders. 
Some  years  afterward,  every  female  of  what- 
ever condition  was  muffled  up  to  the  ears. 
At  prefent  that  mode  is  difearded,  and  the 
naked  breads  and  fhoulders  begin  again  to 
appear.  As  we  have  already  feen,  that  in 
all  countries  women  have  been  particularly 
felicitous  about  the  ornament  and  drefs  of 
their  heads,  fo  in  ours  thefe  have  been  an 
objeft  of  fo  much  attention,  that  the  mate- 
rials employed,  and  the  variations  produced 
by  them,  are  beyond  our  power  to  deferibe. 
We  (hall  only,  therefore,  obferve  in  general, 
that  the  head-drefs  of  the  prefent  times  has  a 
near  refemblance  to  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready delineated,  as  ufed  by  the  ladies  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  confids  of  fo  much  wool, 
falfe  hair,  pomatum  and  pade,  and  of  fo 
many  quilts,  combs,  pins,  curls,  ribbons, 
V°l.  II,  D d laces, 
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laces,  and  other  materials,  that  the  head  of 
a modern  lady  in  full  drefs,  is  commonly 
fomething  more  than  one-third  of  the  length 
of  her  whole  figure.  We  muff,  however, 
ohferve,  in  juffice  to  the  fex,  that  fuch  pre- 
pofterous  modes  of  drefhng  are  not  peculiar 
to  them  alone  ; the  men  have  not  been  lefs 
rapid  in  their  changes,  nor  have  thefe 
changes  given  proofs  of  a more  elegant 
taffe,  or  a more  folid  judgment. 

But  befides  the  methods  of  ornament 
and  drefs  common  to  all  nations,  the  women 
of  Europe  have  a variety  of  others,  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  attach  the  heart.  Among  thofe  we 
may  reckon  every  genteel  and  polite  female 
accomplifhment,  fuch  as  mufic,  drawing, 
dancing,  to  all  which  w7e  may  add  that  cor- 
refpondent  foftnefs  of  body  and  of  mind, 
that  radiance  which  fparkles  in  their  eyes, 
and  the  melody  that  flows  from  their  tongue, 
their  unaffe&ed  modeffy,  and  the  namelefs 
other  qualities  which  fo  eminently  diflin- 
guifh  them  from  all  the  women  who  are 
educated  only  to  become  flaves,  and  mini- 
flers  of  pleafure,  to  the  tyrant  man. 

We 
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We  (hall  finifh  this  fubjeft  by  obferving, 
that  though  almoft  in  every  country  the 
Texes  are  diflinguifhed  from  each  other  by 
their  drefs  and  ornaments,  yet  another  dil- 
tinflion  which  is  of  fome  ufe  in  fociety, 
feems  but  little  attended  to.  In  many  places 
there  is  no  difeovering  a married  woman 
from  a virgin.  In  England,  and  feveral 
other  countries  where  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  performed  with  a ring,  this  being 
perpetually  worn,  is,  when  a lady  has  not  a 
glove  upon  her  hand,  a mark  by  which  (he 
difeo  vers  herfelf  to  be  married  ; but  in  Scot- 
land, and  other  places  where  no  ring  is  ufed 
at  the  marriage  ceremony,  no  particular 
ring  is  ufed  afterwards.  The  Swifs  are,  in 
fome  parts  of  their  country,  the  only  people 
we  have  met  with,  who  feem  to  think  it 
neceflary  that  married  and  unmarried  women 
Ihould  be  vifibly  diflinguifhed  from  each 
other  ; the  unmarried  feparate  their  long  hair 
into  two  divifions,  and  allow  it  to  hang  at 
full  length  braided  with  ribbons;  after  mar- 
riage thefe  trefles  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
hang  down,  but  are  twifled  round  the  head, 
and  fixed  at  the  crown  with  large  filver 
pins:  hence  a married  woman  is  eafily  dif- 
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runs  no  rifque  of  accoiting  a wife  in  the. 
language  which  he  means  only  to  (peak  to 
a virgin. 
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OF  all  that  variety  of  paflions  which  fo 
differently  agitate  the  human  bread, 
none  work  a greater  change  on  the  fenti- 
ments,  none  more  dulcify  and  expand  the 
feelings,  than  love.  Being  compounded  of 
all  the  tender,  of  all  the  humane  and  difin- 
terefted  virtues,  it  calls  forth  at  once  all  their 
foft  ideas,  and  exerts  all  their  good  offices*. 
The  declaration  of  this  focial  and  benevolent 
paffion  to  the  objeft  that  infpires  it,  is  what 
we  commonly  call  courtfhip,  and  the  time  of 
this  courtfhip,  notwithffanding  the  many  em- 
barraffments  and  uneafmeffes  which  attend  it, 
is  generally  confidered  as  one  of  the  hap- 
pieft  periods  of  human  life,  at  leaf!  fo  long 
as  the  lover  is  fupported  by  hope,  that  plea- 
fant  delirium  of  the  foul. 


The  reverend  Mr,  Sterne,  author  of  Triftram  Shandy,  ufed  to  faj1-, 
t hat  he  never  felt  the  vibrations  of  his  heart  fo  much  in  unifun  with 
virtue,  as  when  he  was  in  love  ; and  that  whenever  he  did  a mean  or 
unworthy  action,  on  examining  himfelf  ftri&ly,  he  found  that  at  that 
Vmc  he  was  loofe  from  every  fentimental  attachment  to  the  fair  fcx. 


Though 
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Though  the  declaration  of  a paflion  fo 
benign  and  gentle  as  that  which  we  have 
now  deferibed,  cannot  in  either  fex  be  con- 
sidered as  111  a me  ful  or  difhonourable  ; yet 
the  great  Author  of  nature,  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  his  animated  works,  appears 
to  have  placed  the  privilege  of  declaring  in 
the  male,  and  that  of  refilling  in  the  female. 
Among  the  moft  Savage  brute  animals,  this 
privilege  of  the  female  is  Seldom  infringed, 
but  among  human  Savages  it  is  totally  taken 
from  her;  fhe  is  neither  left  at  liberty  to 
chufe  for  herfelf,  nor  to  refufe  the  hufband 
whom  her  father  or  other  relations  appoint 
for  her. 


Though  it  is  prefumable,  that  the  mu- 
tual inclination  of  the  fexes  to  each  other, 
is  nearly  equal  ,in  each  ; yet  as  we  com- 
monly fee  the  declaration  of  that  inclination 
made  by  the  men,  let  us  enquire,  whether 
this  is  the  effeft  of  cuflom,  or  of  nature? 
If  what  we  have  juft  now  obferved  be  a 
Teneral  fact,  that  the  males  of  all  animals 

o 7 

ftrft  difeover  their  paflion  to  the  females, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  this  is  the  effeft  of 
nature.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  true, 
as  ome  travellers  affirm,  that,  in  Several 

Savage 


lavage  countries,  the  women  not  only  de- 
clare  their  paffions  with  as  much  cafe  and 
freedom  as  the  men,  but  alfo  frequently  en- 
deavour to  force  the  men  to  their  embraces, 
then  it  will  feem  to  be  the  effect  of  cuflom. 
Cuflom,  however,  that  whimhcal  and  capri- 
cious tyrant  of  the  mind,  feldom  arifes  out 
of  nothing;  and  in  cafes  where  nature  is 
concerned,  frequently  has  nature  for  her 
bafis.  Allowing  then  that  it  is  cuflom ; 
which  through  a long  fucceffion  of  ages  has, 
in  Europe,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  placed  the  right  of  a living  in  men  ; 
yet  that  very  cuflom,  in  our  opinion,  may 
fairly  be  traced  to  nature;  for  nature,  it  is 
plain,  has  made  man  more  bold  and  intre- 
pid than  woman,  lefs  fufceptible  of  fhame, 
and  better  fitted  for  almoff  all  the  adtive 
feenes  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  pro- 
bable, that,  confcious  of  thefe  qualities,  he 
at  hrfl  affumed  the  right  of  afking ; a right 
to  which  cuflom  has  at  lafl  given  hnn  a kind 
of  exclufive  privilege. 

* 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  that  the 
declaration  of  the  fentiment  of  love,  is  a 
privilege  of  the  men,  founded  on  nature, 
and  fanftified  by  cuflom,  the  various  modes 
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of  making  that  declaration  by  them,  and 
of  accepting  or  refilling  their  offers  by  the 
women,  were  we  able  to  give  a perfe£i  ac- 
count of  them,  would  make  one  of  the  molt 
curious  and  entertaining  parts  of  this  hiftory, 
and  equally  furnifh  matter  of Speculation  for 
the  fine  lady  and  the  philofopher.  We  can, 
however,  exhibit  but  little  of  this  entertain- 
ment, while  we  treat  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Eaft;  who,  flrangers  to 
fentiment  and  delicacy,  bought  a bride  with 
the  lame  difpafhonate  coolnefs  and  delibera- 
tion, as  they  would  have  done  an  ox  or  an 
afs.  And  even  in  the  review  of  other  na- 
tions, hiflorical  information  does  not  enable 
us  to  make  it  fo  complete  as  we  could  with. 

When  Abraham  fent  Eliezer,  his  fervant, 
to  court  a bride  for  Ins  fon  Ifaac,  it  appears, 
from  the  ftory,  that  fentiment  w^as  entirely 
excluded;  that  Abraham  had  never  feen 
Rebecca,  knew  not  whether  her  perfon  and 
temper  were  agreeable,  nor  whether  the 
young  couple  would  be  pleafed  with  each 
other ; and  that  the  only  motive  which  de- 
termined his  choice  was,  becaufe  (he  was  his 
relation.  W e do  not  fo  much  as  hear,  that 
Ifaac  was  confulted  in  the  matter;  nor  is 

there 
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there  even  a fufpicion,  that  he  might  refufe 
or  difiike  the  wife  which  his  father  had  fe- 
lecded  for  him.  Circumftances  which  afford 
the  ftrongefl  proof  that,  in  thofe  days,  love 
and  regard  had  little  or  no  exigence : and 
li  Re  wife,  that  the  liberty  of  choice  in  matri- 
mony was  more  reflridfed  among  the  If* 
raelites  than  the  neighbouring  nations  ; for 
Laban,  the  Midianite,  did  not  feem  to  chufe 
for  his  fitter  Rebecca,  as  Abraham  had  done 
ioi  his  fon  ; but  afked  her,  after  Eliezcr  had 
made  his  propofal,  “ Whether  {he  would 

go  with  the  man  ? ” And  the  manner  in 
w Inch  Ihe  confented,  {hews,  that  it  is  to  art 
and  refinement  we  owe  the  feeming  referve 
of  modern  times;  and  not  to  honeft  and  un- 
tutored nature,  which  is  never  afhamed  to 
{peak  the  fentirnents  of  virtue,  “ I will  go* 
an  f we  red  fire. 

t 

From  this  ffory,  of  the  manner  in  which 
Rebecca  was  folicited,  we  learn  two  things, 
winch  throw  much  light  on  the  courtfhip  of 
antiquity.  The  fir  ft  is,  that  women  were 
not  courted  in  perfon  by  the  lover,  but  by  a 
piOAy  ; whom  he,  or  his  parents,  deputed 
in  his  ftcad.  The  fecond,  that  this  proxy  did 

not,  as  in  modern  times,  endeavour  to  gain 
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the  affe&ion  of  the  lady  he  was  fent  to,  by 
enlarging  on  the  perfonal  properties,  and 
mental  qualifications  of  the  lover ; but  by 
the  richnefs  and  magnificence  ol  the  prefents 
he  made  to  her  and  her  relations.  Prefents 
have  been,  Irom  the  earliell  ages,  and  are  to 
this  day,  the  mode  of  tranfa&ing  all  kinds 
of  bufinefs  in  the  Eafl.  If  you  go  before  a 
fupenour,  to  afk  any  favour,  or  even  to 
require  what  is  your  due,  you  mud  cairy  a 
prefent  with  you,  il  you  wifh  to  fuccced ; 
fo  that  courtlhip  having  been  anciently  ne- 
gociated  in  this  manner,  it  is  plain,  that  it 
was  only  conlidered  in  the  fame  light  as  any 
other  negociable  bufinefs,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  fentiment,  and  ol  the  heart. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Jacob  did  not, 
according  to  the  cultom  ol  the  times,  and 
after  the  example  of  Ifaac  his  father,  court 
a bride  by  proxy.  He  went  to  vifit  her  in 
perfon,  and  their  firfi  meeting  has  in  it  fome- 
thing  very  remarkable.  Lovers,  generally, 
either  are  chearful,  or  endeavour  to  alfume 
that  appearance ; but  Jacob  drew  near,  and 
kified  Rachel,  and  lift  up  his  voice  and  wept . 
How  a behaviour  of  this  kind  fuited  the 
temper  ol  a youthiul  virgin,  in  the  times 
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of  primitive  fimplicity,  we  know  not;  but 
may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a blubbering 
lover  would  make  but  a ridiculous  and  unen- 
gaging figure  in  the  eyes  of  a modern  lady  of 
the  ton.  In  the  courtfhip,  however,  or  ra- 
ther purchafe  of  a wife  by  Jacob,  we  meet 
with  fomething  like  fentiment;  for  when  he 
found  that  he  was  not  pofTeffed  of  money  or 
goods,  equal  to  the  price  which  was  probably 
fet  upon  her,  he  not  only  condefcended  to 
purchafe  her  by  fervitude,  but  even  fecmed 
much  difappointed,  when  the  tender-eyed 
Leah  was  faithlefsly  impofed  upon  him,  in- 
Head  of  the  beautiful  Rachel.  Though 
the  paffion  of  Sechem  feems  to  have  been 
ftrongly  determined  upon  Dinah,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  thought  of  gaining  her 
affe£lion : he  applied  to  her  brethren;  he 
made  them  advantageous  offers  for  the  pofief- 
fion  of  her  perfon,  regaralefs  of  her  incli- 
nation and  her  heart ; “ Afk  me  never  fo 
“ much  dowry,”  faid  he,  “ and  I will  give 
“ according  as  you  (hall  fay  unto  me.”  But 
when  we  confider,  that  in  the  times  we  are 
delineating,  wives  were  only  looked  upon  as 
a kind  of  fuperior  flaves,  and  not  as  the 
focial  companions  of  life,  and  the  equal 
fharers  of  good  and  bad  fortune ; we  eafily 
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Vl?J*  perceive,  that  fentiment  in  the  choice,  and 

A A 1 I I » 

reciprocal  affe£iion  in  the  bargain,  were 
not  fo  necertary  as  in  our  times,  when  the 
cafe  is  happily  reverfed. 

Cafe?  We  laid  it  down  before  as  a general  rule, 

where  . ° 

women  that  the  declaration  oflove  was  at  all  times, 

court  the  anc|  jn  a|j  coantries,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 

the  men;  but  as  all  general  rules  are  liable  to 
fome  exceptions,  there  arealfo  a few  to  this. 
An  Ifraelitifh  widow  had,  by  law,  a power 
of  claiming  in  marriage  the  brother  of  her 
deceafed  hufband.  In  which  cafe,  as  the 
privilege  of  the  male  was  transferred  to  the 
female,  fo  that  of  the  female  was  likewife 
transferred  to  the  male;  he  had  the  power 
of  refilling.  The  refufal,  however,  was 
accompanied  with  fome  mortifying  circum- 
fiances,  the  woman  whom  he  had  thus 
flighted  was  to  come  unto  him  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  elders  of  the  city,  to  loofe  the 
fhoe  from  his  foot,  and  fpit  in  his  face.  To 
a man,  by  nature  bold,  intrepid,  and  in- 
verted with  an  unlimited  power  of  afking, 
a refufal  was  of  little  confequence ; but  to  a 
woman,  more  timid  and  modert,  and  whofe 
power  of  afking  was  limited  to  the  brethren 
of  her  deceafed  hufband,  it  was  not  only  an 
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affront,  but  a real  injury,  as  it  would  natu- 
rally raife  fufpicions  in  every  one,  that  the 
re  filial  arofe  from  Tome  well-grounded  caule, 
and  every  one  would  therefore  fo  neglecl  and 
defpife  the  woman,  that  Ihe  could  have  but 
little  chance  for  another  hufband.  Hence, 
perhaps,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fix  fome 
public  ftigma  on  the  daftard  who,  contrary 
to  the  gallantry  of  male  nature,  fhunned 
tlie  addrelfes  of  a woman.  A cuilom  fome- 
tliing  fimilar  to  this  obtains  at  prefent  among 
the  Hurons  and  Iroquois ; when  a wife  dies, 
the  hufband  is  obliged  to  marry  the  filler, 
or,  in  her  (lead,  the  woman  whom  the  fa- 
mily of  his  deceafed  wife  {hall  chufe  for 
him.  A widow  is  alfo  obliged  to  marry  one 
of  the  brothers  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  if 
he  died  without  children,  and  Ihe  is  flill  of 
an  age  to  have  any.  • Exactly  the  fame  thing 
takes  place  in  the  Caroline  iflands ; where, 
as  well  as  among  the  Hurons,  the  woman 
may  demand  fuch  brother  to  marry  her, 
though  we  are  not  informed  whether  they 
ever  exercife  that  power.  The  Perhans, 
formerly,  celebrated  a feflival  called  Merd 
Giran , in  honour  of  the  angel  Ifmendarmuz , 
who  was  confidered  as  the  guardian  and 
proteftor  of  women;  during  this  feflival  the 
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Cxxm  *'  were  Honoured  with  feveral  very  lingular 
privileges.  Wives  wrere  veiled  with  an  al- 
mofl  unlimited  power,  and  hulbands  were 
obliged  by  cullom  implicitly  to  obey  their 
orders.  Virgins*  without  offending  again!! 
that  delicacy,  which*  at  all  other  times,  laid 
a rellraint  upon  their  words  and  actions, 
might  then,  almoft  with  a certainty  of  fuc- 
cefs,  pay  their  addreffes  to  fucn  young  men 
as  had  attracted  their  hearts : hence  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  marriages  made,  and  engage- 
ments entered  into,  were  more  numerous 
abouj:  the  time  of  this  feftival,  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  But  thefe  marriages 
and  engagements,  were  not  altogether  a 
confequence  of  the  women  having  then  a 
power  of  alking  the  men,  another  caufe  con- 
tributed alfo  to  make  them  more  numerous; 
the  angel  was  fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  all  thofe  who  added  to  the  gaiety 
of  his  fellival  by  their  nuptials  and  engage- 
ments, and  all  were  willing  to  purchafe  his 
favour,  when  the  mode  of  doing  it  coincided 
(o  much  with  their  own  inclinations. 

In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  we  are  told 
that  the  right  of  a!king  is  lodged  in,  and 
promifcuoufly  exerted  by  both  fexes  ; who, 

when 
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when  they  feel  the  pallion  of  love,  declare 
it  without  the  lead  helitation  or  embarralf- 
ment.  In  the  Ukrain,  it  is  laid,  that  the  wo- 
men' more  generally  court  than  the  men  ; 
when  a young  woman  falls  in  love  with  a 
man,  file  is  not  in  the  Hail  alhamed  to  go 
to  his  lather’s  houfe,  to  reveal  her  pallion  in 
the  molt  tender  and  pathetic  manner,  and  to 
promife  the  mod  fubmillive  obedience,  if 
he  will  accept  of  her,  for  a wife.  Should 
the  inienlible  man  pretend  any  excule,  file 
tells  him  (he  is  refolved  never  to  go  out  of 
the  houfe  till  he  give  his  confent,  and  ac- 
eordingly  taking  up  her  lodging,  remains 
there;  if  he  (till  obfiinately  refu  lies  her,  his 
ca(e  becomes  exceedingly  dillrelfmg;  to 
turn  her  out  would  provoke  all  her  kindred 
to  revenge  her  honour;  fo  that  he  has  no 
method  left  but  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight 
till  fhe  is  otherwife  difpofed  of.  In  China, 
when  it  is  determined  to  marry  one  of  the 
prineefies  of  the  royal  family,  fhe  is  placed 
behind  a,  curtain,  in  a large  hall;  twelve 
young  men  of  the  firfl  quality  are  brought 
in,  and  ordered  to  walk  backward  and  for- 
ward, that  (lie  may  take  a proper  view  of 
them,  wdiich  done,  fhe  fixes  upon  twTo,  and 
of  thefe  the  king  chufes  which  lhall  he  her 
liufband.  From 
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From  the  (lory  of  Samfon  and  Delilah, 
it  would  feem  that  the  power  of  afking  a fe- 
male in  marriage,  was  not  even  veiled  in  the 
young  men  of  Ifracl,  but  in  their  parents 

only.  Samfon  faw  in  Timnah,  a woman 
✓ 

of  the  daughters  of  the  Philillines  who  was 
beautiful,  and  he  came  and  told  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  faid,  “ I have  feen  a 
“ woman  of  the  daughters  of  the  Philif- 
“ Pines,  now,  therefore,  get  her  for  me  to 
“ wife.”  Upon  his  father  and  mother  Part- 
ing fome  obje£tions,  he  did  not  fay,  I will 
make  ufe  of  the  power  lodged  in  my  own 
hands  to  obtain  her,  but  repeated,  “ Get 
« her  for  me,  for  Pie  pleafeth  me  well.” 
Had  it  been  a cuPom  for  their  young  men 
in  thefe  days  to  have  courted  for  them- 
felves,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  on  their 
firP  objection,  he  would  have  applied  to 
Delilah  in  perfon,  inPead  of  applying  again 
to  his  father  and  mother  after  a refufai.  Nor 
was  his  application  to  his  parents,  for  their 
advice  andconfent  only,  otherwife  he  would 
not  have  faid,  Get  her  for  me,  but  allow 
me  to  get  her  for  myfelf. 

From  the  ages  we  have  now  been  de- 
lineating, where  the  facred  records  have 

afforded 
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afforded  us  thefc  few  hints  concerning 
courtfbip,  we  have  fcarcely  any  thing  more 
on  the  fubje£t,  till  we  come  to  the  hiflory  of 
the  Greeks.  Among  the  ancient  inhabi-  the  an- 
tants  of  the  Eall,  women  were  fo  little  feen 
by  the  men,  that  they  had  but  few  opportu-  mental 
nities  of  infpiring  them  with  that  regard  and  ffctI,ng' 
fentirnental  feeling  which  we  moderns  deno- 
minate love,  and  which  cannot  properly 
arife  from  a tranfient  glance.  When  they 
were  accidentally  feen,  they  only  railed  that 
animal  appetite,  which  naturally  rages  fo 
ftro.il gly  where  it  is  inflamed  by  the  climate, 
and  whetted  by  a thoufand  ob  (fades,  and 
which,  in  fuch  circum dances,  fcarcely  lias 
any  choice  in  its  objefcl  j lienee  all  the  oblig- 
ing offices  of  gallantry,  and  the  tender 
fenfations  of  courtfhip,  were  in  their  cir- 
cumffanccs,  entirely  unknown  ; and  as  mar- 
riage was  for  the  moft  part  an  a6t  of  bargain 
and  fale,  where  the  woman,  in  confideration 
of  a price  paid  for  her  to  her  realtiens,  was 
made  a Have  to  her  hufband,  the  men  did 
not  fludy  to  pleafe,  but  to  command  and 
enjoy. 

Although  fcarcely  any  of  the  males  of 
btute  animals  will  fight  with  their  females 
Vol.IL  Ff  in 
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in  order  to  force  them  to  their  embrace,  yet 
all  of  them,  even  the  molt  weak  and  timid, 
will  exert  every  nerve  in  order  to  drive  away 
ox  deltrov  a fuccefsful  rival.  Whether  this 
is  properly  the  paflion  of  revenge,  or  of  felf- 
love,  is  not  our  province  here  to  enquire ; 
we  only  obferve,  that  it  feems  to  be  a prin- 
ciple fo  univerfahy  diffufed  through  anima- 
ted nature,  and  lo  peculiarly  ingrafted  in 
man,  that  the  hiflory  of  all  ages  bears  the 
moll;  ample  teflimony  of  its  exigence. 


During  the  rude  and  uncultivated  Hate 
ol  fociety  in  the  early  ages,  property  was 
hardly  to  be  gained  but  by  lighting  to 
acquire,  or  kept  but  by  fighting  to  main- 
tain it ; and  a woman  being  confidered  as 
property,  it  was  no  uncommon  mode  of 
courtlhip,  when  there  was  a plurality  of 
lovers,  to  fight  for  the  poflellion  of  her 
alfo.  As  fociety  began  to  improve,  and 
fighting  became  lefs  fafhionable,  this  bar- 
barity declined,  and,  inftead  of  a lover 
being  obliged  to  fight  all  his  rivals  before 
he  could  get  polTeffion  of  his  milfrefs,  it 
became  the  culfom  for  the  competitors,  to 
give  a public  teffimony  of  their  powers  and 
qualifications,  in  the  games  and  fpeftacles 

inffituted 
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kiftituted  on  purpofe  to  contend  for  her ; a 
cuftom,  which,  as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to 
fee  afterwards,  continued  long  to  govern  the 
manners  of  uncivilized  nations  ; and  in  corn* 
pliance  with  which,  it  was  common  for 
kings  and  other  great  people,  when  they  had 
a daughter  to  difpofe  of,  to  give  notice  to  all 
fuch  young  men  of  quality,  as  defigned  to 
be  competitors,  at  fuch  a time  to  repair  to 
their  courts  and  caftles,  in  order  to  fhow 
their  (kill  and  dexterity  in  exercifes  and  in 
arms  ; and  that  the  prize  of  beauty  would 
be  awarded  to  him  who  fhould  excell  all 
the  others.  But  as  this  method  was  fre- 
quently produ&ive  of  feuds  and  animofities, 
which  were  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  treaties  of  marriage  by  bar- 
gain and  lale,  and  agreed  to  by  the  relations 
of  the  parties,  marked  the  further  progrefs 
of  civil  focicty.  Many  revolving  ages  faw 
the  focial  partners  of  our  joys  and  forrows 
trafficked  for  in  this  cool  and  difpaffionate 
manner;  many  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
Grangers  to  friendfhip  and  to  love,  (fill  re- 
tain the  defpicable  method  ; and  it  is  only 
where  the  joys  of  liberty  and  of  freedom 
fhed  their  benign  influence,  that  courtfhip  is 
an  a£l  of  inclination  and  of  choice,  ending 
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in  the  joining  together  the  hearts  as  well  as 
hands  of  the  c.ontra&ing  parties. 

• W iiat  we  have  now  obferved  concern- 
ing the  manner  oF  courtfhip,  was  too  much 

the  cafe  with  the  Greeks.  In  the  earlier 

. . > . 

periods  oF  their  hillcrry,  their  love,  ll  we 
may  call  it  To,  was  only  animal  appetite, 
fo  little  reflrained  either  by. -cultivation  oF 
manners,  or  precepts  of  morality,  that  they 
eagerly  feized  almoff  every  opportunity  that 
offered,  to  fatisfy  that  appetite  by  force ; 
and  revenged  themfelves  by  murder,  upon 
every  one  who  endeavoured  to  obftruft  the 
infamous  defign.  Even  when  they  became 
a more  civilized  people,  their  method  of 
making  love  was  more  direfted  to  decoy  the 
fair  fex  into  a compliance  with  their  wifhes 

4 

bv  charms  and  philtres,  than  to  win  them 
by  the  namelefs  afliduities  and  good  offices 
of  a lover. 

As  the  two  fexes  in  Greece  had  but  little 
communication  with  each  other,  and  a lover 
was  fcldom  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of 
telling  his  paffion  to  his  miftrefs,  he  ufed  to 
difeover  it  by  inferibing  her  name  on  the 
walls  of  his  houle,  on  the  bark  ol  the  trees 

of 
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of  a public  walk,  or  the  leaves  of  his  books. 
It  was  cuflomary  for  him  alfo  to  deck  the 
door  of  the  houfe  where  his  fair  one  lived 
with  flowers  and  garlands,  to  make  libations 
of  wine  before  it,  and  fprinkle  the  entrance 
with  the  fame  liquor,  in  the  manner  that  was 
pradifed  at  the  temple  of  Cupid.  Garlands 
were  of  great  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  in  the 
affairs  of  love.  When  a man  untied  his  gar- 
land, it  was  a declaration  of  his  having  been 
fiibdued  by  that  paflion.  When  a woman 
compofed  a garland,  it  was  a tacit  confellion 
of  the  fame  thing  : and  though  we  are  not 
informed  of  it,  we  may  prefume  that  both 
fexes  had  methods  of  difcovering  by  thofe 
garlands,  not  only  that  they  were  in  love, 

but  the  objed  alfo  upon  whom  it  was  di- 

\ 

reded. 

Such  wTere  the  common  methods  of  dif- 
covering the  paflion  of  love,  the  methods 
of  profecuting  it  were  {fill  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  lefs  reconcilable  to  civilization 
and  good  principles.  When  a Grecian  fwain 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  affedion  of 
his  miftrefs,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  become 
more  engaging  in  his  manners  and  perfon, 
he  did  not  lavifh  his  fortune  in  prefents,  or 

grow 
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grow  more  obliging  and  afliduous  in  his 
addreffes,  but  immediately  had  recourfe  to 
incantations  and  philtres.  In  compofing 
and  difpenfing  the  la  It  of  which,  the  women 
of  rhefl’aly  were  reckoned  the  moil  famous. 
Thefe  compofitions  were  given  by  the  wo- 
men to  the  men,  as  well  as  by  the  men  to 
the  women,  and  were  generally  fo  violent 
in  their  operation,  as  for  fome  time  to  de- 
prive the  perfon  who  took  them  of  fenfe, 
and  not  uncommonly  of  life.  When  thofe 
failed,  they  roafted  an  image  of  wax  before 
the  fire,  reprefenting  the  obje£l  of  their  af- 
fe&ion,  and  as  this  became  warm,  they 
flattered  themfelves  that  the  perfon  repre- 
fented  by  it  would  be  proportionally  warmed 
with  love.  When  a lover  could  obtain  any 
thing  belonging  to  his  mi-ftrefs,  he  imagined 
it  of  fingular  advantage,  and  depofited  it  in 
the  earth  beneath  the  threfhold  of  her  door. 
Befides  thefe,  they  had  a variety  of  other 
methods  equally  ridiculous  and  unavailing, 
and  of  which  it  would  be  trifling  to  give  a 
minute  detail ; we  fhall  therefore  juft  take 
notice  as  we  go  along,  that  fuch  of  either 
fex  as  believed  themfelves  feduced  into  love- 
by  the  power  of  philtres  and  charms,  com- 
monly had  recourfe  to  the  fame  methods  to 

J 
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<li  fen  gage  themfelves,  and  break  the  force 
of  thofe  inchantments,  which  they  fuppofed 
operated  involuntarily  on  their  inclinations. 
Thus  the  old  women  of  Greece,  like  the  law- 
yers of  modern  times,  were  employed  to 
defeat  the  fchemes  and  operations  of  each 
other,  and  like  them  too,  it  is  prefumable, 
laughed  in  their  flceves,  while  they  hugged 
the  gains  that  arofe  from  vulgar  credulity. 


0 H A t\ 
XX1U. 


In  this  manner  were  the  affairs  of  love 
and  gallantry  carried  on  among  the  Greeks, 
but  we  have  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  unlawful 
amours  only  were  conduced*  for  the  Greek 
women,  as  we  have  already  fecn,  had  not  a 
power  of  refuhng  fuch  matches  as  were  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  fathers  and -guardi- 
ans; and  confequently  a lover  who  could 
fccure  thefe  on  his  fide,  was  always  fure  of 
obtaining  the  perfon  of  his  miftrefs ; nor 
does  the  complexion  of  the  times,  give  us 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  folicitous . 
about  her  efteem  and  affeSion.  This  being 
the  cafe,  courtfhip  between  the  parties  them- 
felves  could  have  little  exigence ; and  tlie 
methods  we  have  now  deferibed,  with  a va- 
riety  of  others  too  tedious  to  mention, 


were 
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wei*e  probably  thefe  by  which  they  courted 
the  unwary  female  to  her  fhame  and  dif~ 
grace,  and  not  thofe  by  which  they  bartered 
for  that  fuperior  Have  which  they  called  a 
wife. 


The  Romans,  who  borrowed  molt  of 
their  cuftoms  from  the  Greeks,  alfo  followed 
them  in  that  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
love  by  the  power  or  philtres  and  charms ; 
a fa£l  of  which  we  have  not  the  leah  room 
to  doubt,  as  there  are  in  Virgil  and  fome 
other  of  the  Latin  poets  fo  many  inftances 
that  prove  it.  But  it  depends  not  altogether 
on  the  teflimc^iy  of  the  poets  Plutarch  tells 
us,  that  Lucullus,  a Roman  general,  loft 
his  fenfes,  by  a love  potion*;  and  Caius  Ca- 
ligula, accordingto  Suetonius,  was  thrown 
into  a fit  of  madnefs  by  one  which  was  given 
him  by  hts  wife  Cocfonia;  Lucretius  t^c, 
according  to  fome  authors,  fell  a facrifice  to 
the  fame  abominable  cuflora.  The  Romans, 


• As  the  notion  of  love  potion's  and  powders  is  at  this  day  not  alto- 
gether eradicated,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  affuring  onr  readers, 
that  there  is  no  potion,  powder,  or  medicine  known  to  mankind,  that 
lias  any  fpecific  power  of  railing  or  determining  the  affedlions  to  any 
certain  objedt,  and  that  all  pretenfions  to  fuch  are  not  only  vain  and, 
ilhlfive,  hut  illegal,  and  to  the  lad  degree  dangerous. 
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like  the  Greeks,  made  ufe  of  thefe  methods 
modly  in  their  affairs  of  gallantry  and  un- 
lawful love;  but  in  what  manner  they  ad- 
d relied  themfelves  to  a lady  they  intended 
to  marry  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us, 
the  reafon  we  luppofe  is,  that  little  or  no 
courtlhip  was  prattiled  among  them.  Wo- 
men had  no  difpofing  power  of  themfelves, 
to  what  purpofe  was  it  then  to  apply  to 
them  for  their  confent  ? They  were  under 
perpetual  guardianfhip,  and  the  guardian 
having  the  foie  power  of  difpofing  of  them, 
it  was  only  neceffary  to  apply  to  him.  In 
the  Roman  authors,  we  frequently  read  of  a 
father,  a brother,  or  a guardian,  giving  his 
daughter,  his  filter,  or  his  ward,  in  mar- 
riage, but  we  do  not  recollect  one  fingle 
in  dance  of  being  told  that  the  intended 
bridegroom  applied  to  the  lady  for  her  con- 
fent; a circurnltance  the  more  extraordinarv 

. j 9 

as  women  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  arifen  to  a dignity,  and  even  to  a 
freedom,  hardly  equalled  in  modem  Eu- 
rope. 

Though  wives  were  not  purchafed  a- 
mong  the  Celtcs,  Gauls,  Germans,  and 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  North  as  they 
VOL.II.  G cr 
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chap.  are  \n  t]ie  £ad,  they  were  neverthelefs  3 
kind  of  (laves  to  their  hufbands ; but  this 
counfliip  flavery  was  become  fo  familiar  by  cudom* 
ancient  that  t-iie  women  neither  lofl  their  dignity  by 
inhabi-  fubmitting,  nor  the  men  their  regard  by 

the  North,  fubje&ing  them  to  it;  and  as  they  often  re- 
ceived portions  with  their  wives,  and  had  fo 
much  veneration  for  the  fex  in  general,  we 
will  be  the  lefs  furprifed  to  find,  that  in 
courtfhip  they  behaved  with  a fpirit  of  gal- 
lantry, and  (lie wed  a degree  of  fentiment  to 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called 
them  Barbarians,  never  arrived.  Not  con- 
tented with  getting  podellion  of  the  perfon. 
of  his  miff  refs,  a northern  lover  could  not 
be  fatisfied  without  the  hncere  affedfion  of 
her  heart,  nor  was  his  midrefs  ever  to  be 
gained  but  by  fuch  methods  as  plainly  in- 
dicated to  her,  the  tendered  attachment 
from  the  mod  deferving  man. 


The  ancient  Scandinavian  women  were 
chade,  proud,  and  emulous  of  glory,  being 
condantly  taught  to  defpife  thofe  men  who 
fpent  their  youth  in  peaceful  obfeurity,  they 
were  not  to  be  courted  but  by  the  mod  adi- 
duous  attendance,  feconded  by  fuch  warlike 

atchievements  as  the  cudom  of  the  country 

had 
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had  rendered  neceffary  to  make  a man  de-  cxx^jP* 
lerving  of  his  miftrefs.  On  thefe  accounts, 
we  frequently  find,  a lover  accofting  theob- 
jeft  of  his  paflion  by  a minute  and  circum- 
dantial  detail  of  all  his  exploits,  and  all  his 
accomplifhments.  King  Regner  Lodbrog, 
in  a beautiful  ode  compofed  by  himfelf,  in 
memory  of  the  deeds  ol  his  former  days, 
gives  a ftrong  proof  of  this. 

“ W e fought  with  fwords,”  faid  he,  £C  that 
“ day  wherein  I faw  ten  thoufand  of  my  foes 
“ rolling  in  the  dufl  near  a promontory  of 
(i  England.  A dew  of  blood  diflilled  from 
“ our  {'words,  the  arrows  which  flew  in  fearch 
“ of  the  helmets,  bellowed  through  the  air. 
ec  The  pleafure  of  that  day,  was  equal  to 
f{  that  of  clafping  a fair  virgin  in  my  arms. 

“ We  fought  with  fwords:  a young  man 
fe  fhould  march  early  to  the  conflict  of  arms, 

“ man  fhould  attack  man,  or  bravely  refiff 
“ him  ; in  this  hath  always  confided  the  no- 
“ bility  of  the  warrior.  He  who  afpires  to 
fs  the  love  of  his  miflrefs,  ought  to  be  daunt-  . 
i(  lefs  in  the  clafb  of  fwords. 


G g 2 
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{(  We  fought  with  fwords  in  fifty  and  one 
<f  battles  under  my  floating  banners.  From 
“ my  early  youth  I have  learned  to  dye  the 
“ fleel  of  mv  lance  with  blood,  but  it  is 
“ time  to  ceafe.  Odin  hath  fent  his  god- 
<e  deffes  to  conduft  me  to  his  palace,  I am 
“ going  to  be  placed  on  the  highefl  feat, 
“ there  to  quaff  goblets  of  beer  with  the 
“ gods ; the  hours  of  my  life  are  roiled 
“ away.” 

Such,  and  many  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
the  exploits  fung  by  king  Regner.  In 
another  ode  of  a later  date,  compofed  by 
Harold  the  valiant,  we  find  an  enumeration 
of  his  exploits  and  accomplifhments  joined 
together,  in  order  to  give  his  mifirefs  a fa- 
vourable idea  of  him,  but  from  the  chorus  of 
bis  fong  we  learn  that  he  did  not  fucceed. 

“ My  fhips  have  made  the  tour  of  Sicily: 
ce  there  were  we  all  magnificent  and  fplen- 
“ did  ; my  brown  veflel,  full  of  mariners, 
ec  rapidly  rowed  to  the  utmofi  of  my  wlfhes; 
“ wholly  taken  up  with  war,  I thought  my 
courfe  would  never  flacken,  and  yet  a 
« Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 

“ In 
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ef  In  my  youth  I fought  with  the  people 
Cf  of  Drontheim,  their  troops  exceeded  ours 

in  number.  It  was  a terrible  conflift,  I left 
“ their  young  king  dead  on  the  field,  and 
“ yet  a Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 

“ One  day,  we  were  but  fixteen  in  a vef- 
<£  fel,  a florm  arofe  and  fwelled  the  fea,  it 
“ filled  the  loaded  (hip,  but  we  diligently 
“ cleared  it  out ; thence  I formed  hopes  of 
“ the  happcfl  fuccefs,  and  yet  a Ruffian 
“ maiden  fcorns  me. 

cc  I know  how  to  perform  eight  exerci- 
ce  fes,  I fight  valiantly,  I fit  firmly  on  horfe- 
“ back,  I am  inured  to  fwimming,  I know 
“ how  to  run  along  the  fcates,  I dart  the 
ce  lance,  and  am  fkilful  at  the  oar,  and  yet 
<f  a Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me. 

<c  Can  fhe  deny,  that  young  and  lovely 
“ maiden,  that  on  the  day,  when  polled 
“ near  a city  in  the  fouthern  land,  I joined 
“ battle,  that  then  I valiantly  handled  my 
“ arms,  and  left  behind  me  lafting  monu- 
“ ments  of  my  exploits,  and  yet  a Ruffian 
ie  maiden  fcorns  me, 
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“ I was  born  in  the  high  country  of 
Norway,  where  the  inhabitants  handle 
their  bows  fo  well;  but  I preferred  guid- 
ing my  fliips,  the  dread  of  peafants,  among 
the  rocks  of  the  ocean,  and  far  from  the 
habitation  of  men.  I have  run  through 
all  the  leas  with  my  velfels,  and  yet  a 
Ruffian  maiden  fcorns  me/’ 


They  alfo 
ulcd 
charms 
and  in- 
cantations 


Besides  thefe  methods  of  courting,  or 
afpiring  to  the  good  graces  of  the  fair,  by 
arms  and  by  arts,  the  ancient  Northerns  had 
feveral  others,  and  among  thefe  it  would 
feem  that  charms  or  incantations  were  rec- 
koned not  the  leaft  powerful.  Odin,  who 
firft  taught  them  their  mythology,  and 
whom  they  afterwards  worfhipped  as  their 
fupreme  deity,  fays,  in  one  of  his  difcourfes : 


“If  I afpire  to  the  love  and  the  favour 
“ of  the  challeb  virgin,  I can  bend  the 
“ mind  of  the  fnowy  armed  maiden,  and 
“ make  her  yield  wholly  to  my  defires. 


ce  I know  a fecret  which  I will  never 
“ lofe,  it  is  to  render  my felf  always  beloved 
il  of  my  miftrefso 
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“But  I know  one  which  I will  never  CTTAl> 

x x 1 1 r 

“ impart  to  any  female,  except  my  own  ■ 

“ filter,  or  to  her  whom  I hold  in  my  arms. 

“ Whatever  is  known  only  to  ones  feif  is 
“ always  of  great  value.” 


In  the  Hava-Maal,  or  fublime  difeourfes  Dirc<fH' 
of  Odin,  we  have  fome  (ketches  of  direc-  to  Coiut 
tions  how  to  proceed  in  court  (hip,  (o  as  with  fuc 
to  be  fuccefsful  without  the  abidance  of  any 

J 

charm  or  fecret.— “ He  who  would  make  him 
fell  beloved  of  a maiden,  muff  entertain 
ec  her  with  fine  difeourfes,  and  offer  her  en- 
“ gaging  prefents;  he  mult  alfo  inceffantly 
“ praife  her  beauty.— It  requires  good  lenfe 
“ to  be  a fkilful  lover. ---If  you  would  bend 
“ your  m if! refs  to  your  paffion,  you  muff 
“ only  go  by  night  to  fee  her ; when  a thing 
“ is  known  to  a third  perfon  it  never  fuc- 
“ ceeds.  ” 

r 1 

I he  young  women  of  the  nations  we 
are  confidering,  not  relying  upon  what 
fame*  had  reported  concerning  the  acqufi- 
tions  of  their  lovers,  frequently  defied  to 
be  themfelves  the  witneffes  of  thele  acquifi- 
tions,  and  the  young  men  were  not  lefs  eager 
in  feizing  every  opportunity  to  gratify  their 

defires. 
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defires.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  an 
anecdote  in  the  hillory  of  Charles  and  Gry- 
mer,  two  kings  oh  Sweden.  44  Grymer,  a 
44  youth  early  diftinguifhed  in  arms,  who 
•4  well  knew  how  to  dye  his  fword  in  the 
44  blood  of  his  enemies,  to  run  over  the 
44  craggy  mountains,  to  wreflle,  to  ploy  at 
44  chefs,  trace  the  motions  cf  the  liars,  and 
44  throw  far  from  him  heavy  weights,  fre- 
44  quently  (hewed  his  (kill  in  the  chamber  of 
44  the  damfels,  before  the  kings  lovely  daugh- 
44  ter ; delirous  ol  acquiring  her  regard,  he 
44  difplayed  his  dexterity  in  handling  his 
44  weapons,  and  the  knowledge  he  had  at- 
44  tained  in  the  fciences  he  had  learned  ; at 
44  length  he  ventured  to  make  this  demand : 
“ Wilt  thou,  O fair  princefs,  if  I may  obtain 
44  the  king’s  confent,  accept  of  me  for  a 
44  hulband?  To  which  lire  prudently  re- 
44  plied,  I muff  not  make  that  choice  mylelf, 
44  but  go  thou  and  offer  the  fame  propofal 
44  to  my  father.  The  fequel  of  this  ffory 
informs  us,  that  Grymer  accordingly  made 
his  propofal  to  the  king,  who  anfwered  him 
in  a rage,  that  though  he  had  learned  in- 
deed to  handle  his  arms,  yet  as  he  had 
never  gained  a fignal  viHory,  nor  given  a 

banquet  to  the  beafts  of  the  field,  he  had 

no 
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no  prctenfions  to  his  daughter,  and  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  to  him,  in  a neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  a hero  renowned  in  arms, 
whom,  if  lie  could  conquer,  the  princefs 
fhould  be  given  him  : that  on  waiting  on  the 
princefs  to  tell  her  what  had  palled,  fhe  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  felt  in  the  molt  fenfi- 
ble  manner  for  the  fafety  of  her  lover,  whom 
{he  was  afraid  her  father  had  devoted  to 
death  for  his  prefumption  ; that  (lie  provided 
him  with  a fuit  of  impenetrable  armour  and 
a trufly  fword,  with  which  he  went,  and  hav- 
ing (lain  his  adverfary,  and  mod  part  of  his 
warriors,  returned  victorious,  and  received 
her  as  the  reward  of  his  valour.  Singular 
as  this  method  of  obtaining  a fair  lady  by  a 
price  paid  in  blood  may  appear,  it  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  northerns.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  price  which  David  paid 
for  the  daughter  of  Saul,  and  (hall  add, 
that  among  the  Saccac,  a people  of  ancient 
Scythia,  a cuftom  fomething  of  this  kind, 
but  (till  more  extraordinary,  obtained.  Every 
young  man  who  made  his  addreffes  to  a lady 
was  obliged  to  engage  her  in  fingle  combat; 
ir  he  vanquifhed,  he  led  her  off  in  triumph, 
and  became  her  hufband  and  fovereign ; if 
he  was  conquered,  floe  led  him  off  in  the 
A ol.  II,  H h fame 
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Tame  manner,  and  made  him  her  hufband 
and  her  (lave.  In  the  ifiandxd  Bornea,  the 
mod  fuccelsful  method  ol  courting  is,  for 
the  lover  to  prefent  his  miflrefs  with  the 
heads  of  foine  enemies,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  heads,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  fucceed  in  his  fuit. 

From  the  preceding  obfervations,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ancient  northerns  placed 
their  principal  felicity  in  the  enjoyments  of 
courtfhip  and  love,  as  they  compared  even 
the  pleafures  of  vanquifhing  their  enemies 
to  this  lad,  as  to  the  highed  dandard  of 
pleafure.  It  likewife  appears,  that,  indi- 
gated  by  fentiment,  and  aftuated  by  freedom, 
every  lover  made  application  fird  to  the  ob- 
je6l  of  his  wifhes,  to  know  whether  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  her,  before  he  would  proceed 
to  folicit  the  confent  of  parents  or  relations. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  humble  and 
complaifant  than  the  men  when  they  pre- 
fented  their  addredes  to  the  fair,  fo  nothing 
could  be  more  haughty  or  determined  than 
the  anfwers  and  behaviour  of  fuch  ladies  as 
did  not  approve  of  their  fuitors.  Gida,  the 
daughter  of  a rich  Norwegian  lord,  when 
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courted  by  Harald  Harfagre,  fternly  anfwer- 
ed,  that  if  he  afpired  to  merit  her  love,  he 
mult  fignalize  himfelf  by  exploits  of  a more 
extraordinary  nature  than  any  he  had  yet 
performed.  Nor  was  fuch  a reception  pe- 
culiar to  her,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  times, 
and  the  complexion  of  thefe  times  greatly 
contributed  to  render  fuch  a cuftom  necef- 
fary ; for  befides  the  perfonal  fafety  of  a 
wife,  depending  fo  much  on  the  prowefs  of 
the  man  fhe  married,  valour  was  the  only 
road  to  riches,  to  honours,  and  even  to  fub- 
fiftence,  which  frequently  depended  in  a 
great  meafure  upon  the  fpoils  taken  in  the 
excurfions  of  war.  But  the  haughty  beha- 
viour of  the  ladies  was  not  entirely  confined 
to  words.  It  is  fuppofed,  though  we  do  not 
venture  to  affirm  it,  that  when  a fuitor  had 
gone  through  the  exercife  of  his  arms  before 
them,  and  when  difpleafed  with  his  per- 
formance, they  wanted  to  put  a negative 
upon  his  wifties,  inftead  of  a verbal  reply, 
they  fometimes  arofe  haftily,  fnatched  the 
arms  from  his  hands,  and  fhewed  him  that 
they  could  handle  them  with  much  more 
dexterity  than  himfelf;  a reproof  which  not 
only  mortified  all  his  vanity,  but  impofed 
eternal  filence  on  his  pretenfions  to  love. 
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The  defcendajrts  of  die  people  we  have 
been  now  defcribing,  long  after  they  had 
plundered  and  repeopled  the  greateff  part 
ol  Europe,  retained  nearly  the  fame  ideas 
of  love,  and  pra&ifed  the  fame  methods 
in  declaring  it,  that  they  had  imbibed  from 
their  anccflors.  “ Love,”  fays  William  of 
Montagnogout,  44  engages  to  the  molt  ami- 
“ able  condudl : Love  infpires  the  greatefl 
44  actions : Love  has  no  will  but  that  of  the 
44  object  beloved,  nor  feeks  any  thing  but 
44  what  will  augment  her  glory.  You  can- 
44  not  love,  nor  ought  to  be  beloved,  if  you 
64  afk  any  thing  that  virtue  condemns;  never 
44  did  I form  a wifh  that  could  wound  the 

* » r • * , 

44  heart  of  my  beloved,  nor  delight  in  a 
44  pleafure  that  was  inc.onfiftent  with  her 
64  delicacy.”  Such  were  the  tender,  fuch  the 
honourable  fentiments  that  fprung  from  chi- 
valry, an  inffitution  which  obliged  the  lover 
to  devote  himfelf  to  the  will  of  his  miflrefs. 
4*  It  is  the  duty  of  a lover,”  fays  one  of  the 
troubadours,  44  to  afk  humbly  what  he  wifhes, 
44  and  the  right  of  the  miflrefs  to  command 
44  what  he  defires ; which  the  lover  by  the 
44  laws  of  gallantry  is  obliged  to  execute  like 
44  the  orders  of  a fovereign.”  Thefe  orders 
we  have  already  feen  were  generally  to  per- 
form 
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form  fome  feats  of  military  valour,  a cufiom 
which  continued  to  the  time  that  military 
expeditions  gave  way  to  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, where  the  miftrefs  ftill  commanded 
the  lover  to  appear,  and  where  he  fhewed 
himfelf  not  lefs  anxious  of  viftory  and  re- 
nown, than  in  the  real  field  of  blood. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  fame  Subject  continued. 

T^RQM  this  account  of  the  courtfhip  of 
the  ancient  northerns,  it  plainly  ap- 
pears that  they  were,  in  forne  refpefts,  far 
advanced  beyond  the  favage  barbarity  of 
many  nations  now  exifling;  among  whom 
marriages  are  commonly  contra&ed  with 
little  previous  attachment,  and  as  little  re- 
gard to  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  parties 
for  each  other.  Savages,  in  general,  not 
being  determined  to  marry  from  any  attach- 
ment to  a particular  woman;  but  becaufe 
they  find  that  {fate  neceffary  to  their  com- 
fortable fubfiftence,  and  conformable  to  the 
fafhion  of  their  country,  are  not  folicitous 
who  (hall  be  their  wives ; and,  therefore, 
commonly  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  their 
parents  and  relations ; a method  which  ex- 
cludes from  their  fyftem,  all  the  joys,  and 
all  the  pains  of  courtfhip.  But  as  there  are 
fome  favages  who  deviate  from  this  cuflom, 
we  fhall  give  a fhort  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  addrefs  the  females,  whom  they 
have  fele&ed  as  the  obiefts  of  their  love. 

The 
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i he  method  of  afking  in  courtfhip,  as  cx^ fAv 
well  as  that  of  refufing,  among  fome  of  the 
tribes  of  American  Indians,  is  the  rnofl  fim-  Uttlu;d4 
pie  that  can  podibly  be  deyifed.  When  the  fl"p  a‘ 
lover  goes  to  vifit  his  midrels,  he  only  begs  ZZf 
leave,  by  figtis,  to  enter  her  hut;  bavin/  llil,t'sof 
obtained  it,  he  goes  in,  and  fits  down  by 
her  in  the  mofl  refpeftful  filence  ; if' (he  fuf- 
fers  him  to  remain  there  without  interrup- 
tion, her  doing  fo  is  contenting  to  his  fuit ; 
and  they  go  to  bed  together  without  further 
ceremony  : but  if  the  lover  has  any  thing 
given  him  to  eat  and  drink,  it  is  a refufal  ; 
though  the  woman  is  obliged  to  fit  by  him 
till  he  has  finilhed  his  repafl ; after  which  he 
retires  in  filence.  In  Canada,  courtfhip  is 
not  carried  on  with  that  coy  referve,  and 
feeming  fecrecy,  which  politenefs  has  in- 
troduced among  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
nations.  When  a man  and  woman  meet, 
though  they  never  faw  each  other  before,  if 
he  is  captivated  with  her  charms,  he  declares 
his  paffion  in  the  plained  manner;  and  (lie, 
with  the  fame  honed  fimplicity,  anfwers,  Yes, 
or  No,  without  further  deliberation.  That 
female  referve,  that  feeming  relu&ance  to 
enter  into  the  married  date,  obfervable  in 
polite  countries,  is  the  work  of  art,  and  not 
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of  nature;  the  hiflory  of  every  uncultivated 
people  amply  proves  this:  it  tells  us,  that 
their  women  not  only  fpeak  with  freedom 
the  fentiments  of  their  hearts,  but  even 
blufli  not  to  have  thefe  fentiments  made  as 
public  as  pofhble.  The  contract  between 
Mahomet  and  his  wife  begins  thus,  “ Where- 
C£  as,  Cadhiga  is  in  love  with  Mahomet,  and 
££  Mahomet  with  Cadhiga.'’  It  was  formerly 
a cuffom,  among  the  Brazilians,  that  as  foon 
as  a man  had  flain  an  enemy,  he  had  a right 
to  court  a bride ; but  that  cuffom  is  now 
abolifhed,  and  the  fuitor  is  obliged  to  afk  the 
confent  of  the  girl’s  parents  ; which  he  no 
fooner  obtains,  than  he  haflens  to  the  bride, 
and  forces  her  to  his  embrace.  In  Formofa, 
they  differ  fo  much  from  the  fimplicity  of 
the  Canadians,  that  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greatefl  indecency  in  the  man  to  declare, 
or  in  the  woman  to  hear,  a declaration  of 
the  pafhon  of  love.  The  lover  is,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  depute  his  mother,  filler, 
or  forne  female  relation ; and  from  any  of 
thefe  the  foft  tale  may  be  heard,  without  the 
leaf!  offence  to  delicacy. 

Suci-i  are  the  cufloms  which,  among 
fome  favage  nations,  regulate  the  affairs  of 
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courtfhip  ; cuffoms  which  fhew,  that,  even 
in  the  moff  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate,  men 
are  hardly  more  uniform  in  their  ideas  and 
actions,  than  when  polifhed  by  civilization 
and  lociety.  1 he  lower  clafs  of  the  people 
who  inhabit  Maflachufets  Bay,  have  a re- 
markable method  of  courtfhip,  which  they 
perhaps  borrowed  the  idea  of  from  the  na- 


tive Americans.  When  a man  falls  in  love 
with  a woman,  he  firfl  propofes  his  condi- 
tions to  her  parents,  without  wThofe  confent 
no  marriage  in  the  colony  can  take  place  ; if 
they  approve  of  him,  he  repairs  to  their 
houfe  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  make  his 
court  to  the  young  woman.  At  their  ufual 
hour,  the  old  people,  and  the  reft  of  the 
family,  go  to  bed,  leaving  the  lovers  to- 
gether. Some  time  after,  the  lovers  go  to 
bed  together  alfo;  but  without  dripping 
themfelves  naked,  to  avoid  fcandal.  If  they 
are  pleafed  with  each  other,  the  bans  are 
publifhed,  and  they  are  married  without  de- 
lay. If  not,  they  part,  and  never  fee  one 
another  any  more ; unlefs  the  woman  fhould 
be  with  child;  when  the  man  is  obliged  to 
marry  her,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

I hk  Iras  a great  refemblance  to  a cuflom 
ufed  in  fome  places  by  the  favages,  where  a 
VoL*  IL  I i lover 
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lover  goes  in  the  night  to  the  hut  of  his 
miftrefs,  (teals  filently  in,  lights  a match  at 
the  fire,  and  cautioufiy  approaches  her  bed, 
holding  the  match  before  him-.  If  (lie  buffer 
it  to  remain  burning,  it  is  a denial,  and  he 
mu  ft  retire.  If  fire  blows  it  out,  it  is  a fign 
of  her  approbation ; and  (hews  that  {he 
wifhes  the  affair  to  be  tranfaQed  m darknefs 
and  fecrecy  : he  takes  the  hint,  and  immedi- 
ately lays  himfelf  down  by  her  fide. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  European 
colonies  in  America,  another  fingulrarity  in 
the  behaviour  of  Penfylvania  lovers  deferves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  it  (hews  that  their  women 
have  not  even  that  degree  of  delicacy,  which 
we  have  juft  now  feen  them  poflefled  of  in 
favage  life.  When  two  Penfylvanian  lovers 
meet  with  any  remarkable,  oppofition  from 
their  friends,  they  go  off'  together  on  horfe- 
back ; the  woman  riding  before,  and  the 
man  behind.  In  this  fituation  they  prefent 
them fe Ives  before  a magistrate,  to  whom  (he 
declares,  that  file  has  run  away  with  her 
lover,  and  has  brought  him  there  to  be 
married.  So  folemn  an  avowal,  the  magi- 
firate is  not  at  liberty  to  rejeft,  and  he 
marries  them  accordingly. 


It 
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It  has  long  been  a common  obfervation 
among  mankind,  that  love  is  the  moll  fruit- 
ful fource  of  invention ; and  that  the  imagi- 
nation of  a woman  in  love,  is  hill  more 
fruitful  of  invention  and  expedient  than  that 
of  a man.  Agreeably  to  this,  we  are  told, 
that  the  women  of  the  ifland  of  Amboy  na, 
being  clofely  watched  on  all  occafions,  and 
defiitute  of  the  art  of  writing;  by  which,  in 
other  places,  the  fentiments  are  conveyed  at 
any  dilfance,  have  methods  of  making  known 
their  inclinations  to  their  lovers,  and  of  fix- 
ing affignations  with  them,  by  means  of 
nofegays,  and  plates  of  fruit  fo  difpofed,  as 
to  convey  their  fentiments  in  the  mofl  ex- 
plicit manner:  by  thefe  means  their  court- 
ship is  generally  carried  on,  and  by  altering 
the  difpofition  of  the  fymbols  made  ufe  of, 
they  contrive  to  hgnify  their  refufal,  with 
the  fame  explicitnefs  as  their  approbation ; 
but  this  is  not  a practice  peculiar  to  Am- 
boyna,  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  young  women 
of  Tripoli  and  Algiers.  In  the  gardens,  at 
thefe  places,  are  conllantly  employed  a num- 
ber of  chriftian  Haves ; when  the  ladies  who 
have  a liberty  of  walking  in  thefe  gardens, 
take  a fancy  for  any  of  them,  they  explain 
ihemfelves  by  arranging  the  flower-pots  in 
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a certain  order ; by  wearing  nofegays  parti- 
cularly conftru&ed  ; the  flaves  return  their 
anfwer  in  the  fame  manner;  and  thus  a cor- 
refpondence  is  carried  on  fcarcely  lefs  ex- 
plicit than  if  it  were  done  by  writing.  Nor 
is  their  art  confined  to  this  fingle  method, 
they  have  certain  flowers  that  denote  hope, 
aefpair,  opportunity,  &c.;  and  by  means 
of  thefe  they  make  their  inclinations  known 
to  each  other  ; but  they  carry  it  Hill  farther; 
and  by  placing  flowers  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
the  initial  letters  of  their  names  fhall  form 
fuch  words  and  fentences  as  they  want  to 
make  ufe  of,  they  can  give  and  return  to 
each  other  the  completelt  information. 

We  fhall  fee  afterward,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  matrimonial  compaft,  that  in 
fome  places,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  con- 
fifls  in  tying  the  garments  of  the  young  cou- 
ple together,  as  an  emblem  of  that  union 
which  ought  to  bind  their  affedfions  and 
interefis.  This  ceremony  has  afforded  a 
hint  for  lovers  to  explain  their  paffion  to 
their  miftreffes,  in  the  molt  intelligible  man- 
ner, without  the  help  of  fpeech,  or  the 
poflibility  of  offending  the  niceft  delicacy. 
A lover  in  thofe  countries,  who  is  too  modeff. 
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to  declare  hirafelf,  feizes  the  firfi;  opportu- 
nity he  can  find,  of  fitting  down  by  his 
miltrefs,  and  tying  his  garment  to  her  s,  in 
the  manner  that  is  pra£lifed  in  the  ceremony 
of  marriage.  If  Ihe  permits  him  to  finilli 
the  knot,  without  interruption,  and  does 
not  foon  after  cut  or  loofe  it,  ihe  thereby 
gives  her  confent.  Iffhe  looles  it,  he  may 
tye  it  again  on  fome  other  oc^alion,  when 
Ihe  may  prove  more  propitious,  but  if  fhe 
cut  it,  his  hopes  are  blalled  for  ever. 

Bo  th  thefe  laft-mentioned  cuftoms  are 
peculiar  to  the  Eaft ; and  they  are  almolt  the 
only  ones  we  can  find  in  thefe  extenfive 
regions,  concerning  courtlhip,  that  are  worth 
relating ; for  where  the  two  fexes  are  denied 
all  communication  with  each  other,  it  is  im- 
polfible  there  fhould  be  any  courtlhip ; and 
where  the  venal  bride  is  bought  from  her 
Hill  more  venal  parents,  to  be  the  Have,  and 
not  the  companion,  of  her  hulband  ; neither 
are  polfelfed  of  the  feelings  necelfary  for 
that  delicately  fentimental  prelude  of  the  fo- 
cial  Hate  of  wedlock. 

The  delicacy  of  a Lapland  lady,  which 
is  not  in  the  lead  hurt  by  being  drunk  as 
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xxiv.*  °^ren  as  can  procure  liquor,  would  be 
wounded  in  the  molt  fenfible  manner,  Ihould 
Hie  deign  at  firft  to  lillen  to  the  declaration 
ol  a lover.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a match-maker  to  fpeak  for  him.  This 
match-maker  mult  never  go  empty-handed; 
and  of  all  other  prefents*  that  which  molt 
infall iably  fecures  him  a favourable  recep- 
tion, is  brandy.  Having,  by  the  eloquence 
ol  this  favourable  liquor,  gained  leave  to 
bring  the  lover  along  with  him,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  father  or  other  neareft  male 
relation,  being  arrived  at  the  houfe  where 
the  lady  refidcs,  the  father  and  match-maker 
are  invited  to  go  in,  but  the  lover  mult  wait 
patiently  at  the  door  till  further  folicited. 
The  parties,  in  the  mean  time,  open  their 
fuit  to  the  other  ladies  of  the  family,  not 
forgetting  to  employ  their  irrefiffable  advo- 
cate brandy,  a liberal  dilfribution  of  which 
is  reckoned  the  llrongelf  proof  of  the 
lover’s  affection.  When  they  are  all  tolera- 
bly warmed,  and  caution  begins  to  give 
place  to  intoxication,  the  lover  is  brought 
into  the  houfe,  pays  his  compliments  to  the 
family,  and  is  defi red  to  partake  of  their 
cheer,  though  at  this  interview  feldom  in- 
dulged with  a fight  of  his  m iff  refs ; but  if 
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lie  is,  he  falutes  her.  and  offers  her  prefects  CIIA1>* 
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of  rein-deer  fkins,  tongues,  &c.;  all  which 
while  furrounded  with  her  friends,  {he  pre- 
tends to  refufe;  but,  at  the  fame  time  giving 
her  Twain  a iignal  to  go  out,  Hie  loon  (teals 
after  him,  and  is  no  more  that  bafhful  crea- 
ture (he  affected  to  appear  in  company.  He 
now  folicits  for  the  completion  of  his  wifhes. 

If  (he  is  filent,  it  is  conftrued  into  confent. 

But  if  fhe  throws  his  prefents  on  the  ground 
with  difdain,  the  match  is  broke  off  for  ever. 


It  is  generally  obferved,  that  women 
• . . 
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enter  into  matrimony  with  more  willing-  cLlrLa 
nefs,  and  lefs  anxious  folicitude,  than  men. 
for  which  many  reafons  naturally  fugged 
ihemfelves  to  the  intelligent  reader.  The 
women  of  Greenland  are,  however,  in 
many  cafes,  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  A Greenlander,  having  fixed  his  af- 
fedion,  acquaints  his  parents  with  it ; they 
acquaint  the  parents  of  the  girl  ; upon 
which  two  female  negociators  are  fent  to 
her,  who,  left  they  (hould  (hock  her  deli- 
cacy, do  not  enter  chredly  on  the  fubjed 
of  their  embaffy,  but  launch  out  in  praifes 
of  the  lover  they  mean  to  recommend,  of 
his  hut,  of  his  furniture,  and  whatever  elfe 
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CxxtvP  belongs  to  him,  dwelling  molt  particularly 
on  his  dexterity  in  catching  of  feals.  She, 
really  affronfed,  or  pretending  to  be  fo,  runs 
away,  tearing  the  ringlets  of  her  hair  as 
fhe  retires ; after  which  the  two  females, 
having  obtained  a tacit  confent  from  her 
parents,  fearch  for  her,  and,  on  difeovering 
her  lurking-place,  drag  her  by  force  to  the 
hut  of  her  lover,  and  there  leave  her.  For 
fome  days  (he  fits  with  difhevelled  hair,  filent 
and  dejected,  refufing  every  kind  of  fufle- 
nance,  and  at  lad,  if  kind  intreaties  cannot 
prevail  upon  her,  is  compelled  by  force,  and 
even  by  blows,  to  complete  the  marriage. 
It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  female 
match-makers  arrive  to  propofe  a lover  to  a 
Greenland  young  woman,  fhe  either  faints, 
or  efcapes  to  the  uninhabited  mountains, 
where  {he  remains  till  fhe  is  difeovered  and 
carried  back  by  her  relations,  or  is  forced  to 
return  by  hunger  and  cold.  In  both  which 
cafes,  fhe  previoufly  cuts  off  her  hair. 
A mod  unalterable  declaration  that  fhe  is 
determined  never  to  marry. 

This  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  Green- 
land women  is  not  nature.  Her  dilates 
are  every  where  nearly  the  fame.  Ic  is 
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the  horror  which  arifes  at  the  flavifh  and 
dependent  date  of  the  wives  of  that  country, 
and  the  (till  more  abjeCt  and  deferted  lfate 
of  its  widows.  For  the  wives,  befides  being 
obliged  to  do  every  fervile  office,  are  fre- 
quently fubjefted  to  the  mercilefs  correction 
of  their  hufbands.  The  widows,  when  they 
have  no  longer  a hufband  to  hunt  and  fiffi 
for  them,  are  deftitutc  of  every  refource 
and  frequently  perifh  of  hunger.  Hence 
matrimony,  which  in  molt  places  makes  the 
condition  of  women  more  independent  and 
comfortable,  among  them  renders  it  truly 
wretched  ; and  hence  they  enter  into  it  with 
fo  much  reluCtance  and  regret. 

In  Spain,  the  women  had  formerly  nd 
voice  in  dilpofmg  of  themlelves  in  matri- 
mony. But  as  the  empire  of  common  fenfe 
beg  an  to  extend  itfelf,  they  began  to  claim 
a privilege,  at  lead  of  being  confulted  in 
the  choice  of  the  partners  of  their  lives. 
Many  fathers  and  guardians,  hurt  by  this 
female  innovation,  and  puffed  up  with  Spa- 
niffi  pride,  (till  infilled  on  forcing  their 
daughters  to  marry  according  to  their  plea- 
fure,  by  means  of  duennas,  locks,  hunger, 
and  even  fometimes,  of  poifon  and  daggers. 
Vo l.  II.  K k But 
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Cxxr/'  But  as  nature  will  revolt  again!!  every  fpe- 
cies  of  oppreflion  and  injuflice,  the  ladies 
have  lor  lometime  begun  to  affert  their  own 
rights.  I he  authority  of  fathers  and  guar- 
dians begins  to  decline,  and  lovers'  find 
themfelves  obliged  to  apply  to  the  affections 
of  the  fair,  as  well  as  to  the  pride  and  ava- 
rice of  their  relations.  As  women  of  fafhion 
are,  however,  feldom  allowed  to  go  abroad, 
and  never  to  receive  male  vifitors  at  home, 
unlefs  with  the  confent  of  parents,  or  by  the 
contrivance  of  a duenna,  this  application 
is  commonly  made  in  a manner  almoft 
peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  themfelves.  The' 
gallant  compofes  feme  love  fonnets,  as 
expreffive  as  he  can,  not  only,  of  the  filia- 
tion of  his  heart,  but  of  every  particular 
circumftanee  between  him  and  the  lady,  not 
forgetting  to  lard  them  every  here  and  there 
with  the  mod  extravagant  encomiums  on 
hei  beauty  and  merit,  Thefe  he  fings  in  the 
night  below  her  window,  accompanied  with 
his  lute,  or  fometimes  with  a whole  band  of 
mufic.  The  more  piercingly  cold  the  air, 
the  more  the  lady’s  heart  is  fuppofed  to  be 
thawed  with  the  patient  fufferance  of  her 
lorcr,  who,  from  night  to  night,  frequently 
continues  this  exercife  for  many  hours^ 
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heaving  the  deeped  fighs,  and  calling  the 
mod  piteous  looks  toward  the  window ; at 
which,  if  his  goddefs  at  lad  deigns  to  ap- 
pear, and  drop  him  a curtfey,  he  is  fuperla- 
tively  paid  for  all  his  watching ; but  if  (he 
bleffes  him  with  a fmile,  he  is  ready  to  run 
didratted. 

In  mod  of  the  countries  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned,  love  is  carried  on  without  fenti- 
ment  or  feeling;  in  Spain  it  is  quite  the 
reverfe.  A Spanifh  lover  hardly  thinks, 
fpeaks,  or  even  dreams,  of  any  thing  but 
his  midrefs.  When  he  fpeaks  to  her,  it  is 
with  the  utmod  refpe£l  and  deference.  When 
he  fpeaks  of  her,  it  is  in  the  mod  hyberbo- 
lically  romantic  dyle ; and  when  he  ap- 
proaches her,  you  would  fuppofe  him  to  be 
approaching  a divinity.  But  all  this  defer- 
ence to  her  godjhip , all  this  patient  fufferance 
under  her  window,  is  not  enough;  and  as 
none  but  the  brave  can  deferve  the  fair,  he 
is  condantly  ready,  not  only  to  fight  all  her 
enemies,  and  his  own  rivals,  but  to  feek 
every  opportunity  of  fignalizing  his  courage, 
that  he  may  diew  himfelf  able  to  proteft  her. 
Among  all  thefe  opportunities,  none  are  fo 
eagerly  courted  as  fighting  with  bulls ; a 
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CxxtvP'  barbarous  amufement,  for  which  Spain  is 
remarkable  ; where  the  ladies  fit  as  fpe&a- 
tors,  while  the  cavaliers  encounter  thofe 
furious  animals,  previoufly  exafperated,  arid 
where,  according  to  the  farcaftic  phrafe  of 
Butler, 


te he  obtains  the  noblefl  fpoufe, 

(t  Who  widows  greateft  herds  of  cows/' 

Some  of  the  human  palhons  are  fo  nearly 
allied  to  each  other,  that  the  tranfition  from 
this  to  that  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  feems 
as  eafy  and  natural  as  it  is  to  ftep  from  the 
threfhold  into  the  houfe.  Of  this  kind  is 
friendfhip  with  woman,  which  has  been  cal- 
led filler  to  love ; and  we  may  add,  that 
pity  for  a woman,  who  is  tolerably  hand- 
fome  and  deferving,  is  more  than  filler  to 
love.  1 he  Spaniards,  coniidering  the  effecls 
of  pity  on  the  tender  and  compaHionate 
natures  of  women,  endeavour,  inllead  of 
attaching  them  by  pleafure,  as  in  other 
countries,  to  fecure  them  by  exciting  their 
companion,  through  every  part  of  the 
courtfhip  we  have  now  related.  But  they 
do  it  Hill  more  remarkably  in  a cuflom, 
which  they  pra£lifed  fome  time  ago  at 
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Madrid,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 
A company  of  people,  who  called  thern- 
felves  difciplinants,  or  whippers,  partly  in- 
fligated  by  luperffition,  and  partly  by  love, 
paraded  the  ffreets  every  Good -Friday,  at- 
tended  by  all  the  religious  orders,  feveral 
of  the  courts  of  judicature,  all  the  compa- 
nies of  trades,  and  fometimes  the  king  and 
all  his  court.  3 he  whippers  were  arrayed 
in  long  caps  in  the  form  of  a fugar-loaf, 
white  gloves,  fhoes  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
v/aiflcoats,  the  fleeves  of  which  were  tied 
with  ribbons  of  fuch  colours  as  they  thought 
mofl  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  ladies 
they  adored.  In  their  hands  were  whips 
made  of  fmall  cords,  to  the  ends  of  which 
were  cemented  little  bits  of  wax  (luck  with 
pieces  of  broken  glafs ; with  thefe  they 
whipped  themfelves  as  they  went  along, 
and  he  who  fhewed  the  leaf!  mercy  to  his 
carcafe,  was  fure  of  the  greateft  pit)  from 
his  dulcinea.  When  they  happened  to  meet 
a handfome  woman  in  the  flreet,  fome  one 
of  them  took  care  to  whip  himfelf,  fo  as  to 
make  his  blood  Ipurt  upon  her  ; an  honour 
for  which  {he  never  failed  humbly  to  thank 

him.  When  any  of  them  came  oppofite  to 
the  window  of  his  miflrefs,  he  began  to  lay 
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XXIV.  • upon  himfelf  with  redoubled  fury,  while 
y-Y-o  fhe,  from  her  balcony,  looked  compla- 
cently on  the  horud  Icene,  and  knowing  it 
was  acted  in  honour  of  her  charms,  thought 
herfclf  greatly  obliged  to  her  lover,  and 
feldom  failed  to  reward  him  accordingly. 


Singular 
methods 
of  court- 
£hip  at 
Conftan- 
tinople. 


Not  lefs  lingular,  and  much  of  the  fame 
nature,  is  a method  of  courtfhip  which  Lady 
Montague  faw  at  a proceffion  in  Conftanti- 
nopie,  when  the  grand  Seignior  was  going 
out  to  take  the  command  of  an  army* 
f‘  The  rear,”  fays  (he,  “ was  clofed  by  the 
“ volunteers,  who  came  to  beg  the  honour 
“ of  dying  in  his  fervice  ; they  were  all 
“ naked  to  the  middle,  fome  had  their 
“ arms  pierced  through  with  arrows  left 
“ (licking  in  them,  others  had  them  (licking 
“ in  their  heads,  the  blood  trickled  down 
■£  their  faces  ; fome  (lafhed  their  arms  with 
<£  (harp  knives,  making  the  blood  fpringout 
“ on  the  byflanders ; and  this  is  looked  on  as 
fe  an  exprefhon  of  their  zeal  for  glory.  And 
“ I am  told,  that  fome  make  ufe  of  it  to  ad- 
fc  vance  their  love ; and  when  they  come 
(<  near  the  window  where  their  miftrefs 
■f  (lands,  all  the  women  being  veiled  to  fee 
<f  this  fpe&acle,  they  (lick  apother  arrow 
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' for  her  fake,  who  gives  fome  fign  of  ap- 
“ probation  and  encouragement  to  this  kind 
“ of  gallantry.” 

We  cannot  help  condemning  cudorris  fo 
barbarous  ; but  while  we  condemn  them,  we 
have  the  lirongefl  hopes  that  they  no  longer 
exift ; while  m Scotland,  one  of  a fomc- 
what  fimiliar  nature,  fcafcely  lefs  ridiculous, 
or  lefs  dangerous,  is  not  yet  obliterated.  At 
a concert  annually  held  in  Edinburgh,  on 
St.  Cecilias  day,  rood  of  the  celebrated 
beauties  are  affembled.  When  the  concert 
is  ended,  their  adorers  retire  to  a tavern, 
when  he  that  can  drink  the  larged  quantity 
to  the  health  of  his  miftrefs,  according  to 
the  phrafe  they  make  ufe  of,  Javes  her,  and 
dubs  her  a public  toad  for  the  enfuingyear ; 
while  the  haplefs  fair,  who  is  beloved  by 
one  of  a more  irritable  fydem  and  lefs  capa- 
cious domach,  according  to  the  fame  cant, 
is  damned,  and  degraded  by  the  bucks,  from 
being  ranked  among  the  number  of  beau- 
ties. In  tracing  general  principles,  one 
often  meets  with  many  difeordant  and  con- 
tradictory fa&s.  It  is  a general  rule  of  na- 
ture, that  when  the  male  makes  love  to  the 
*emale,  he  endeavours  to  put  himfelf  into 
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CxxfvP*  the  mofl  agreeable  podures  and  attitudes, 
aiJd  to  gain  her  affection  by  (hewing,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expreilion,  his  bed  fide* 
and  mod  agreeable  accomplifhments.  But 
the  indances  we  have  now  related  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law;  they  tend, 
however,  to  edablifh  a truth,  w^hich  every 
attentive  perfon  mud  have  obferved,  that 
the  adtions  of  men  are  more  the  refult 
of  accident  and  cudom,  than  of  fixed  and 
permanent  principles. 

Str,auECS  Among  the  various  methods  ufed  by  our 

on  the  J 

loregoing  anceftors,  of  introducing  themfelves  into  the 

methods.  g00c]  graces  of  the  fair,  lighting  was  far  from 
being  the  lead  common;  and  feveral  tolera- 
bly good  reafons  may  be  adigned  why  this 
diould  fo  fuccefsfully  accomplidi  its  purpofe. 
But  though  fighting  a rival  or  an  enemy, 
may  promote  the  fuit  of  a lover,  nothing 
feems  lefs  natural  than  endeavouring  to  en- 
gage the  female  heart  by  unavailing  cruelty 
to  one’s  own  delh.  This  has  in  itfelf  no 
merit,  nor  diffinguidies  the  man  for  any 
thing  but  a wrong  head,  and  an  infendbility 
of  nerves.  Whoever,  therefore,  gets  drunk, 
or  commits  an  outrage  upon  himfelf  for  the 
fake  of  his  midrefs,  diould  be  truded  by 
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which  prompted  him  to  this  folly,  may 
prompt  him  to  others  in  which  his  own  per- 
foil  is  lels  likely  to  fuffer. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Spani-  Tlme  of 
ards,  we  mult  do  them  the  juflice  to  fay,  that  themoiP 
though  their  ideas  of  the  ladies,  and  their  pIeafant 

r ^ ^ ir-  i Part 

manner  of  addreliing  them,  are  flrongly  life, 
tinftured  with  the  wild  and  the  romantic, 
they  are  at  the  fame  time  direfted  by  an 
honour  and  fidelity,  fcarcely  to  be  found 
among  any  other  people.  In  Italy,  the 
manner  of  courtfhip,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to 
ferenading,  nearly  refembles  that  of  Spain  ; 
but  the  Italian  goes  a fiep  farther  than  the 
Spaniard  ; he  endeavours  to  blockade  the 
houfe  where  his  fair  one  lives,  fo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  any  rival ; if  he  marries 
the  lady  who  coft  him  all  this  trouble  and 
attendance,  he  (huts  her  up  for  life;  if  not, 

Ihe  becomes  the  objeft  of  his  eternal  hatred, 
and  he  too  frequently  endeavours  to  revenge 
by  poifon  the  fuccefs  of  his  happier  rival. 

In  one  circumftance  relating  to  courtfhip, 
the  Italians  are  faid  to  be  particular;  they 
p rot  raft  the  time  of  it  as  long  as  poffible, 
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CxxjV‘  we^  knowing,  that  even  with  all  the  little 
ills  attending  it,  a period  thus  employed  is 
one  of’  the  fweeteft  of’  human  life. 


To  the  difference  of  the  climate  of  one 
country  from  another,  philofophers  have 
generally  attributed  the  different  difpofition 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  France  and  Spain 
are  kingdoms  bordering  on  each  other,  and 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  diffimilar  than  a 
Frenchman  and  a Spaniard  in  affairs  of  love. 
A French  lover,  with  the  word  fentiment 
perpetually  in  his  mouth,  feems  by  every 
action,  to  have  excluded  it  from  his  heart. 
He  places  his  whole  confidence  in  his  exte- 
rior air  and  appearance.  He  dreffes  for  his 
miflrefs,  dances  for  her,  flutters  conflantly 
about  her,  helps  her  to  lay  on  her  rouge, 
and  place  her  patches ; attends  her  round 
the  whole  circle  of  amufements  chatters  to 
her  perpetually,  whiffles  and  lings,  and 
plays  the  fool  with  her  ; whatever  be  -his 
ffation,  every  thing  gaudy  and  glittering 
within  the  fphere  of  it,  is  called  in  to  his 
affiftance,  particularly  fplendid  carriages  and 
tawdry  liveries  ; but  if,  by  the  help  of  all 
ihefe,  he  cannot  make  an  impreffion  on  the 
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fair  one’s  heart,  it  cods  him  nothing  at  lad 
but  a few  fhrugs  of  his  flioulders,  two  or 
three  filly  exclamations,  and  as  many  dan- 
zas  of  fome  fatirical  fong  againfl  her;  and 
as  it  is  impodible  for  a Frenchman  to  live 
without  an  amour,  he  immediately  betakes 
himfelf  to  another. 

Among  people  of  fafhion  in  France, 
courtfhip  begins  to  be  totally  annihilated, 
and  matches  made  by  parents  and  guardians 
are  become  fo  common,  that  a bride  and 
bridegroom  not  unfrequently  meet  together 
for  the  fecond  time  on  the  day  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  a country  where  complaifance 
and  form  feem  fo  indifpenfible,  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  that  a few  weeks  at  lead; 
fhould  not  be  allowed  a young  couple  to 
gain  the  affe&ions  of  each  other,  and  to 
enable  them  to  judge  whether  their  tempers 
were  formed  for  their  mutual  happinefs. 
But  this  delay  is  commonly  thought  un- 
neceflary  by  the  prudent  parents,  whofe 
views  extend  no  farther  than  intereft  and 
convenience.  In  many  countries,  to  be 
married  in  this  manner  would  be  reckoned 
the  greated  of  misfortunes.  In  France,  it 
is  little  regarded,  as  in  the  fafhionable 
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world  few  people  are  greater  flrangers  to, 
or  more  indifferent  about,  each  other,  than 
hufband  and  wile ; and  any  appearance  of 
fonctneis  between  tliem,  or  their  being  feen 
frequently  together,  would  infallibly  make 
them  forfeit  the  reputation  of  the  ton,  and 
be  laughed  at  by  all  polite  company.  On 
this  account,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  be  acquainted  with  a lady,  without  know- 
ing her  hufband,  or  vifiting  the  hufband. 
without  ever  feeing  his  wife. 

An  hiftorian,  who  has  read  that  the 

French  have  been,  time  immemorial,  so- 

7 o 

verned  by  their  women,  and  a traveller,  who 
has  feen  the  attention  that  every  one  pays 
to  them,  will  be  apt  to  reckon  all  we  have 
now  faid  as  falfehood  and  mifreprefentation. 
But  to  the  krll,  we  would  recommend  to 
confider,  that  the  women,  which  have  com- 
monly governed  France,  have  been  the  mif- 
treffes  of  their  kings  or  other  great  men, 
who,  trained  up  in  every  alluring  mode  of 
their  profeffion,  have  become  artful  beyond 
conception,  in  insinuating  themfelves  by  all 
the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  male  heart. 
The  fecond,  we  would  wifh  to  confider,  that 
this  conflant  attention  is  more  the  effect  oi 
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fafhion  and  cuflom  than  of  fentiment  or  re- 
gard : and  that  even  the  frequent  duels 
which  in  France  are  fought  on  account  of 
women,  are  not  a proof  of  the  fuperior  love 
or  efteem  ol  the  men  for  that  fex,  nor  un- 
dertaken to  defend  their  virtue  or  reputation; 
they  are  only  a mode  of  compliance  with 
what  is  fal  1 ely  called  politenefs,  and  of  f up- 
porting  what  is  falfely  effeeiped  honour. 

Formerly,  while  the  manners  introdu- 
ced by  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  were  not  quite 
evaporated  among  the  French,  before  the 
too  great  progrefs  of  politenefs  had  deflroyed 
the  virtues  of  honeft  fimplicity,  and  the 
tongue  had  learned  by  rote,  to  contradicl  the 
fentiments  of  the  heart ; the  behaviour  of 
this  people,  though  mixed  with  romantic 
extravagance,  was  replete  with  feeling  and 
fentiment.  During  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Auftria,  fighting  and  religion  were  the  moll 
fuccefsful  ways  by  which  a lover  could  re- 
commend himfelf  to  his  miff  refs ; the  bom- 
baflic  verfes  of  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault 
(hew  what  a lover  then  promifed  with  his 

fword  * ; and  the  number  of  women  of  rank 
# 

* To  merit  her  heart,  and  to  pleafe  her  bright  eve?, 

I have  fought  againfl:  kings,  and  dare  fight  ’gainft  the  ikies. 

who 
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xxlV  who  turned  Carmelites,  in  compliance  with 
the  Ipirit  of  their  gallants  and  of  the  times, 
point  out  what  was  effe6ied  by  devotion  ; 
but  as  politenels  began  to  puih  forward  be- 
yond  the  handard  ol  nature,  it  dilfipated 
not  only  all  thele  romantic  ideas,  but  alfo  in 
time  banifhed  fentiment  and  affe&ion,  and 
left  the  French  in  their  prefent  fituation— 
o co.nu  cs  oj  di  t,  1 ne  eagerncfs,  however, 
of  the  other  European  nations  in  copying 
their  manners  and  cufioms  is  fo  great,  that 
fuch  as  they  now  aie,  all  their  neighbours 
will  probably  in  lefs  than  a few  centuries  be. 

“ As  mankind  advance  in  the  principles  of 
only  left  focietv,  as  interefl,  ambition,  and  fome  of 
p,)or#  tke  other  fordid  pafhons  begin  to  occupy 
the  mind,  nature  is  thruft  out.  Nothing 
furely  can  be  more  natural  than  that  love 
(hould  direft  m the  choice  of  a partner  for 
hfe,  and  that  the  parties  contrafhng  in  wed- 
lock, fhould  enter  into  that  compact  with 
the  mutual  approbation  of  each  other.  This 
right  of  nature,  however,  begins  to  be 
wrefled  from  her  in  every  polite  country. 
The  poor  are  the  only  clafs  who  (till  retain 
the  liberty  of  afting  from  inclination  and 
from  choice,  while  the  rich,  in  proportion 
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as  they  rife  in  opulence  and  rank,  fink  in 
the  exertion  of  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  (acrifice  their  love  at  the  (brine  of 
intereft  or  ambition. 

Such  now  begins  to  be  the  common 
pra&ice  in  Britain;  courtfhip,  at  lead  that 
kind  of  it  which  proceeds  from  mutual  in- 
clination and  afteftion  is,  among  the  great, 
nearly  annihilated,  and  the  matrimonial 
bargain  made  between  the  relations  and 
lawyers  of  the  two  families,  with  all  the 
care  and  cunning  that  each  party  is  mafler 
of,  to  advance  its  own  intereft  by  over- 
reaching the  other.  Were  we  to  defcend  to 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  life,  where 
freedom  of  mind  dill  exids  ; were  we  to 
defcribe  their  various  modes  of  addrelhng 
and  endeavouring  to  render  themfclves 
agreeable  to  the  fair,  we  fhould  only  relate 
what  0111  leaders  are  already  well  acquainted 
with ; we  fhall  therefore  jud;  obferve.  in 
general,  that  fuch  is  the  power  of  love,  that 
it  frequently  prompts  even  an  Englifhman 
to  lay  afide  fome  part  of  his  natural  thought- 
fulnefs,  and  appear  more  gay  and  fpnghtly 
in  the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs  ; that  on  other 
occafions,  when  he  is  doubtful  of  fuccefs. 
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it  adds  to  his  natural  peevilhnefs  and  taci- 
turnity, an  air  of  melancholy  and  embar- 
raffment,  which  expofes  him  to  the  laughter 
of  all  his  acquaintance,  and  feldom  or  never 
contributes  any  thing  to  advance  his  fuk. 
W hen  a few  fingularities  arifing  from  man- 
ners and  cufloms  are  excepted,  in  every 
other  refpeH  the  courtlhip  of  all  polifhed 
people  is  nearly  the  fame,  and  confills 
chiefly  in  the  lover’s  endeavouring,  by  every 
art,  to  make  his  perfon  and  temper  appear 
as  agreeable  to  his  miflrefs  as  pofhble;  to 
perfuade  her,  that  his  circumftances  are 
at  leaft  fuch  as  may  enable  him  to  indulge 
her  in  every  thing  becoming  her  Ration,  and 
that  his  inclinations  to  do  fo,  are  not  in  the 
leaft  to  be  doubted.  Thefe  great  points 
being  gained,  the  lover  has  commonly  little 
elfe  left  to  do,  but  to  enter  into  the  poflef- 
fion  of  his  hopes,  unlefs  where  each  party, 
urged  by  feparate  interefls,  propofes  unrea- 
sonable conditions  of  fettlement,  which 
frequently  break  off'  a match  where  every 
other  article  has  been  agreed  on. 

In  ancient  times,  heroes  encountered  one 
another  to  render  themfelves  acceptable  to 
the  ladies  they  adored.  Duels  were  fought 

between 
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between  private  perfons  to  determine  which 

of  them  fhould  be  the  fuccefsful  lover:  princes 

led  their  armies  into  the  field,  to  fight  with 

each  other  on  the  fame  account ; and  To  rude 

were  the  manners,  that  a king  when  he  fell 

in  love,  inffead  of  endeavouring  to  gain  the 

object  by  gentle  and  perfuafive  methods, 

frequently  fent  to  demand  her,  by  threaten- 

* 

ing  lire  and  fword  on  a refufal.  The  Spani- 
ards, a few  centuries  ago,  as  well  as  the 
Caveliers  of  many  other  nations,  commenced 
knights-errant,  and  rode  about  the  country 
fighting  every  thing  that  oppofed  them,  for 
the  honour  of  their  miffirefles.  We  have 
already  feen,  that  in  fome  countries,  the 
i a i re  ft  and  rnoff  noble  virgins  were  allotted 
as  a reward  to  the  greateft  virtue,  that  in 
others  they  were  bafely  facrificea  to  the 
wretch  who  was  able  to  give  the  higheft 
puce  for  them.  Tut  among  the  ancient 
Saxons,  at  Magdeburgh,  they  had  an  infli- 
ction {fill  more  lingular,  the  greateff  beau- 
ties, with  a fum  of  money  as  the  portion  of 
each,  were  at  hated  times,  depofited  in  the 
hands  of  the  magiffrates,  to  be  publicly 
fought  for,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  thofe  who' 
were  tnoft  famous  at  tilting. 

Yol.H,  Mm  That 
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That  the  loft  and  compaflionate  temper 
of  woman,  naturally  averfe  to  feenes  of 
horror  and  of  blood,  fhould  be  molt  eafily 
gained  by  him  who  has  molt  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  feenes  of  that  nature,  appears  at 
firlt  fight  an  inexplicable  paradox;  but  the 
difficulty  vanilhes  when  we  confider,  that,  in 
rude  and  barbarous  times,  the  weaknefs  of 
the  fex  made  their  property,  and  their 
beauty  made  their  perfons,  a prey  to  every 
invader ; and  that  it  was  only  by  flickering 
themfelves  in  the  arms  of  the  hero,  that  they 
could  attain-  to  any  fafety,  or  to  any  im- 
portance. Hence  the  hero  naturally  became 
the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  their  grati- 
tude for  the  prote&ion  of  his  power,  obli- 
terated the  idea  of  his  crimes,  magnified  all 
his  virtues,  and  held  him  up  as  an  objeft 
of  love.  But  befides,  in  the  times  of  general 
rapine  and  deveftation,  it  was  only  valour 
and  flrength  that  could  defend  a man  s pro- 
perty from  being  lawlefsly  carried  away, 
and  his  family  confequently  ruined  for  want 
of  fubfiflence ; and  it  was  only  by  valour 
and  martial  atchievements  that  ambition 
could  be  gratified,  that  grandeur  and  power 
could  be  attained.  When  we  furvey  all 
thefe  reafons,  our  furprife  that  fo  many 

warriors 
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warriors  in  former  times  fought  themfelves 
into  the  arms  of  their  miftreffes,  will  be 
much  abated. 

For  feveral  centuries  previous  to  the 
refforation  of  learning,  the  higheft  ambition 
of  a lady,  was  to  obtain  a valiant  knight  to 
declare  himfelf  her  champion,  and  a cele- 
brated troubadour  to  fing  the  praifes  of  her 
beauty.  She  who  had  arrived  at  this  flatter- 
ing diflin&ion,  was  the  envy  of  her  own 
fex,  and  the  adoration  of  ours.  Nor  was 
fhe  obliged  by  the  etiquette  of  the  times  to 
diffemble  the  fentiments  fhe  entertained  of 
her  champion  or  her  fonnetteer,  fhe  might, 
in  confiflency  with  the  ftri&eft  virtue  and  the 
nicefl  delicacy,  anfwer  the  proteffations  of 
the  one,  and  the  poems  of  the  other,  with 
a freedom  which  in  our  days  would  be  rec- 
koned thq  ffrongeff  fymptoms  of  forward- 
nefs  and  indecency.  Troubadours  frequently 
fung  the  praifes  of  beauty  and  of  merit, 
from  motives  of  love  and  efleem;  and  not 
lefs  frequently  to  advance  their  own  for- 
tunes. They  commonly  travelled  about 
among,  and  were  entertained  by,  the  rich, 
being  for  the  moft  part  needy  adventurers, 
or  prodigals  who  had  fpent  their  fortunes ; 

Mm2  they 
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xxiyP’  they  therefore  generally  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  pnncefs  at  whofe  court,  or  baronefs  at 
whoie  cadle,  they  were  entertained  ; and  in 
this  caie,  regardlefs  of  beauty  or  merit,  may 

to  have  lung  for  cake  and 
pudding.  When  their  figure  was  agreeable, 
when  their  wit  was  lively,  by  their  conflant 
attention  to  all  the  little  offices  of  the  mod 
extravagant  gallantry,  they  frequently  cor- 
nuted  the  hufband  who  fed  them  to  fin  g the 
praifes  of  his  wife;  and  what  is  not  a little 
extraordinary,  fo  facred  was  their  charafier, 
that  jufiice  was  commonly  too  feeble  to 
reach  them  ; and  even  the  combined  powers 
of  jealoufy  and  revenge,  which  prompt  the 
foul  to  deeds  of  the  mod  daring  hardihood, 
were  awed  into  fubmiffion  by  the  veneration 
in  which  they  w^ere  held  by  the  folly  of  the 
times. 

• » 

Wte  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  this  work, 
that  women  have  been  by  authority  expofed 
to  fale,  we  have  feen  that  they  have,  by 
order  of  the  magidrates,  been  publicly 
fought  for,  and  that,  in  the  extenfive  regions  - 
of  the  Ead,  which  compofe  almod  half  the 
the  globe,  they  are  bought  by  a hufband  as 
his  ox  or  his  afs,  and  in  many  refpefls 

treated 
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treated  by  him  worfe  than  thefe  animals. 
Such  a treatment  of  the  obje£ls  which  na- 
ture has  taught  us  to  love,  and  politenefsto 
refpefi,  excites  our  aftonifhment  and  indig- 
nation, and  we  exult  in  the  happier  date  of 
our  own  country,  when  we  conlider  it  as  not 
degraded  by  any  fuch  inftances  of  defpotic 
power,  exercifed  over  a fex  which  nature 
meant  us  to  cherifh  and  defend.  But  out- 
exultation  on  this  head  is  not  perhaps  fo 
well  founded,  as  we  imagine;  the  matrimo- 
nial bargains  every  day  concluded  by  all  the 
cunning  of  relations,  and  chicanery  of  law- 
yers, are  a proof  that  we  not.  only  fell  the 
fair  fex,  but  difpofe  even  of  ourfelves  for 
the  fake  of  their  fortunes.  Such  a fpirit  of 
venality  in  either  fex,  is  a Rrong  fymptom 
of  the  approaching . ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  is  found.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  wherever  the  women  are  the 
(laves  of  a defpot,  and  that  wherever  the 
men  have  become  the  flaves  of  women, 

luxury  and  effeminacy  have  at  lafl  brought 
them  to  ruin. 
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Of  Matrimony. 

■ O 0 M E regulation  of  the  commerce  be- 
^ tween  the  fexes,  or  the  joining  of  males 
and  females  together  by  mutual  ties  and 
obligations,  in  order  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  fociety,  and  encourage  population,  feems 
either  to  have  been  an  innate  principle  in 
the  human  mind,  or  to  have  arifen  early 
from  neceflity  ; as  we  find  it,  in  one  fhape 
or  another,  exiffing  over  all  the  habitable 
world : but  nature  only  fitted  the  fexes 
for  each  other,  while  (lie  left  it  to  the  laws 
of  each  country  to  inflitute  the  ceremonies 
of  their  jun£Hon. 

Antiquarians,  who  have  folicitoufly 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  pafl  ages  , and  voyagers  and  tra- 
vellers, who  have  depi&ed  thofe  of  the 
prefent,  have  indiferiminately  given  the  name 
of  marriage  to  every  legal  or  cuflomary 
junftion  of  the  fexes,  which  they  met  with 
in  the  countries,  whofe  records  they  have 
fearched,  or  which  they  haye  vihted  in 

perfon  * 
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Jierfon ; and  European  readers,  being  ac-  c 11  A r 
cudomed  only  to  one  kind  of  marriage, 
have  generally  annexed  the  fame  idea,  which 
the  word  conveys  in  their  own  country,  to 
the  marriages  of  the  people  of  all  other  na- 
tions. Marriage,  however,  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  inditution,  fixed  by  permanent  and 
unalterable  laws,  that  it  has  been  continu- 
ally varying  in  every  period,  and  in  every 
country : and  its  prefent  indilfoluble  nature 
among  us,  hardly  bears  the  lead  refemblance 
to  what  it  was  among  many  of  the  ancients, 
or  to  what  it  is  at  prefent  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  world. 


Many  of  the  mod  refpeftable  authors  Somcre- 
of  antiquity  have  related,  that  feveral  na-  ff 
tions,  during  their  rude  and  barbarous  date,  commerce 
had  not  any  idea  of  matrimony,  nor  any  ^Tail's 
regulation  of  the  commerce  between  the  ntce/r'iI7' 
fexes ; if  this  is  a fa&,  it  is  intimately  con- 
ne&ed  with  another;  which  is,  that  the 
dawnings  of  civilization  no  fooner  began  to 
appear,  than  thefe  very  people  difeovered 
the  necedity  of  fuch  a regulation,  and 
earned  it  into  execution,  upon  the  bed 
plans  which  their  limited  capacities  were 
capable  of  inventing.  And  we  hefitate  not 

to 
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to  affirm,  that,  without  it,  there  could  be 

^fV  \r  0 ^ 

no  fafety  for  the  individual.  The  natu- 
ral progrefs  of  multiplication  would  be  re- 
tarded, and  anarchy  and  confufion  would 
univerfally  prevail  among  mankind. 

Mnniugcs  Preservation  of  the  individual,  and 

originally  . 

limpic  in  propagation  or  the  ipecies,  as  they  are  two 

tui'T  Ka~  ^le  Sreat  enc^s  our  exdlence,  are  fo 
intimately  connected  with  our  nature,  that 
in  a very  early  period,  it  mull  have  been 
difcovered,  that  prefervation  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly precarious  and  uncertain,  unlefs 
individuals  appropriated  to  themfelves  the 
produce  of  their  hunting,  and  certain  par- 
cels of  ground,  from  whence  the  means  of 
that  prelervation  might  be  derived.  And  if 
men  found  that  they  could  not  draw  their 
f ubfiftence  fo  conveniently  from  the  ground, 
while  it  was  in  common  ; the  fame  experi- 
ence muff  have  difcovered  to  them,  that 
propagation  could  not  bd  fo  properly  car- 
ried on,  unlefs  individuals  of  the  two  fexes 
were  appropriated  to  each  other  by  fome 
tie  or  obligation,  which  fhould  hinder  them 
from  being  conlidered  as  common  to  the 
whole  fpecies ; but  of  what  kind  thefe  ties 
and  obligations  were,  or  how  entered  into, 

we 
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we  can  now  only  conjeclure.  From  the 
Complexion  of  the  times,  however,  we  may  c/'yxj 
fuppofe,  that  they  were  fimple,  and  not  at- 
tended with  any  remarkable  pomp  or  cere- 
mony. This  we  the  more  readily  believe, 
when  we  confidcr,  that  in  the  Mofaic  hiflory 
of  the  creation,  our  original  mother  is  in- 
troduced as  the  wife  of  Adam,  without 
taking  notice  of  any  ceremony  performed 
to  make  her  fuch  : and  that  there  was  none, 
appears  plain  from  the  circumflances  of  her 
cafe.  Every  marriage  ceremony,  is  only  a 
mutual  agreement  between  the  contracting 
parties,  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  which 
agreement  is  always  made  in  the  prefence 
of  wiineffes.  But  while  only  one  man, 
and  one  woman  cxifled,  they  had  no  third 
perfon  to  be  a witnefs,  nor  could  they  pof- 
hbly  prove  unfaithful  to  each  other;  confe- 
quently  could  have  no  ufe  for  any  mutual 

0 

engagement  to  fidelity;  unlefs  we  can  fup- 
pofe,  that  when  their  own  poflerity  became 
of  age,  fuch  engagement  fhould  become 
neceffary  on  their  account.  But  here,  if  we 
midake  not,  nature  has  interpofed  licr  au- 
thority, by  raifing  a horror  at  all  incefluous 
commerce. 
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In  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  every 
thing  was  done  in  the  moil  plain  and  fimple 
manner ; a man  let  up  a hone,  or  eredted 
a pillar,  to  mark  the  fpot  of  ground  he  had 
appropriated  to  his  own  ufe ; and  he  took 
unto  him  fell  a wife  ; that  is,  carried  her 
home  to  his  houfe,  and  perhaps  made  her 
promife  to  adhere  to  him  only,  and  to  affift 
him  in  bringing  up  the  children  they  might 
have  together.  This  feems  to  have  been  the 
only  mode  in  which  marriages  were  origi- 
nally contra&ed ; at  leaf!  it  was  the  mode 
during  the  patriarchal  ages.  Lamech,  one 
.of  the  fons  of  Adam,  took  unto  himfelf 
two  wives.  Abraham  took  unto  himfelf  a 
wife.  The  other  patriarchs  and  people  fol- 
lowed the  example  ; and,  for  many  centu- 
ries, the  Ifraelitifh  women,  and  perhaps 
thofe  of  other  nations,  were  appropriated 
to  their  hufbands  in  this  fimple  manner. 


But  befides  thefe  marriages,  by  fimple 
appropriation,  there  appear  to  have  been 
others  of  a nature  hill  more  fimple.  Acci- 
dental circumflances  fometimes  brought  a 
man  and  woman  together ; and  when  any 
children  were  the  produce  of  this  cohabi- 
tation, natural  affedlion  excited  them  to 
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remain  together,  and  unite  their  endeavours 
for  the  prefervation  and  maintenance  oi 
their  offspring.  A flrong  proof,  that  fuch 
marriages  exilted  in  ancient  times,  is,  that 
they  were  much  in  ule  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  to  be  found  at  this  day  among  fome 
uncultivated  people.  The  moft  ancient  kind 
of  marriage  among  the  Romans,  was  when 
a man  and  woman  came  together,  without 
any  previous  bargain ; and  having  lived 
together  for  fome  time,  found  themfelves 
infenfibly  become  fo  neccffary  to  each  other, 
that  they  could  not  think  of  parting.  Among 
the  Kalmuc  Tartars,  a young  couple  agree 
between  themfelves,  retire  for  one  year  as 
hufband  and  wife  ; and  il,  in  that  time,  the 
woman  brings  forth  a child,  they  remain  to- 
gether ; if  not,  they  either  make  trial  of 
another  year,  or  agree  to  part.  In  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  the  inhabitants  purfue 
incontinent  gratifications,  wherever  incli- 
nation leads  them  ; but  when  a woman  be- 
comes pregnant,  the  father  of  her  child 
thereby  becomes  her  hufband.  Such  are  the 
fimple  modes  of  marrying,  among  people 
unacquainted  with  the  falfehood  and  dupli- 
city introduced  by  civilization  and  refine- 
ment of  manners. 
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came more 
complex 
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advanced. 


As  the  number  of  the  human  race  in- 
cieafed,  and  the  number  of  incitements  to 
conjugal  infidelity  increafed  alio,  the  Ample 
modes  of  appropriating  a woman,  by  carry- 
ing her  home,  or  by  living  with  her  for  feme 
time,  were  found  infufficient  either  to  check 
her  own  inclination  to  infidelity,  or  fecure 
bet  from  the  attacks  of  the  licentious  ; hence 
methods  of  a more  public  and  folemn  nature 
were  contrived,  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
probably  converted  into  a covenant,  with 
fimilai  ceremonies  to  the  covenants  that 
were  made  at  the  eflablifhing  of  peace,  or 
fecuiing  of  property.  Many  and  various 
were  the  contrivances  made  ufe  of  to  eflab- 
hfh  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  thofe 
covenants  : Abraham  prefented  Abimefech, 
king  of  the  Phihfhnes,  with  fheep  and  oxen; 
which  he  defired  him,  before  witnefies,  to 
accept  of  as  a token,  that  he  fhould  have 
the  property  of  a well  which  he  had  digged. 
Hie  Phoenicians  fet  up  a (tone,  or  a pillar, 
or  raked  a heap  of  Hones,  as  a memorial  of 
any  public  agreement;  a pra6lice  which 
was  followed  by  many  other  nations.  The 
Scythians,  in  their  alliances  and  ceremonies, 
poured  wine  into  an  earthen  veffcl ; and 
having  mixed  it  with  the  blood  of  the  con- 
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tracing  parties,  thefe  parties  dipped  a fey- 
niiter,  fome  arrows,  a bill,  and  a javelin 
into  the  vefTel  ; and  after  many  imprecations 
on  him  who  fhould  break  the  agreement, 
they  thernfelves  firft  drank  of  the  mixture, 
and  the  reft  of  the  company,  as  witnefles, 
followed  their  example.  When  the  ancient 
Arabians  took  an  oath,  they  cut  the  hands 
of  the  contra&ing  parties  with  a fharp  Rone, 
then  pulled  a tuft  from  the  garment  of  each, 
dipped  them  in  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
the  wounds,  and  fprinkled  the  blood  upon 
feven  ftones  fet  up  between  them,  invoking 
in  the  mean  time  Bacchus  and  Urania.  The 
ancient  Medes  and  Lycians,  in  making  pub- 
lic agreements,  wounded  thernfelves  in  the 
arm,  and  the  parties  mutually  fucked  the 
blood  of  each  other.  ri  he  Nafamoncs,  in 
pledging  their  faith  to  each  other,  mutually 
prefented  a cup  of  liquor,  and  if  they  had 
none,  they  took  up  duft  and  put  it  in  their 
mouths.  1 he  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their 
public  contracts  joined  their  hands  together, 
and  fwore  by  their  gods,  by  the  tombs  of 
their  anceftors,  or  by  any  other  objeci  ca- 
pajle  of  exciting  the  greatefl  awe  and 
ievCi  ence.  Such  were  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending covenants  and  alliances  in  the  pri- 
mitive 
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tne  ages ; and  as  marriage  was  an  alliance 
not  only  between  the  parties  themfelves, 
but  then  families  and  relations,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  dome  of  thefe  ceremonies  were 
made  ufe  of  to  ratify  and  confirm  it. 

Bu  r though  matrimonial  agreements  were 
not  only  made  public,  but  folemnly  con- 
fumed  by  fomc  of  the  above  ceremonies; 
fuch  is  the  proclivity  to  vice,  that  even 
thefe  were  found  infufficient  to  fecure  fe- 
male fidelity;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arofe  the 
cuflom  of  purchahng  a wife  from  her  rela- 
tions for  a ffipulated  price,  and  a few 
prefents  made  to  the  bride  herfelf ; a cuflom 
aho  of  great  antiquity,  for  Jacob  ferved 
feven  years  for  Rachel,  and  Sechem  told 
the  brethren  of  Dinah  that  he  would  give 
whatever  they  fhould  afk  for  their  filler. 
This  method  of  marrying,  as  it  augmented 
the  power  of  a hjufband  over  his  wife,  gave 
him  greater  fecurity  for  her  good  beha- 
viour ; for  by  the  purchafe  fhe  became  his 
flave,  and  on  the  lead  fufpicion  he  could 
confine  her;  or  he  could  turn  her  away  at 
pleafure,  if  fhe  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofesj 
for  which  he  intended  her. 
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Though  we  are  not  perfectly  certain 
what  were  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  in 
the  primitive  ages,  it  appears  plain  that  the 
commerce  between  the  hexes  began  early  to 
be  regulated,  becaufe  all  the  molt  ancient 
traditions  agree  in  afcribing  that  regulation 
to  their  fir  11  fovereigns  and  lawgivers. 
Menes,  who  is  laid  to  have  been  the  tirlt 
king  of  Egypt,  is  alfo  laid  to  have  been 
the  firlt  who  introduced  and  fixed  the  laws 
of  matrimony  among  the  Egyptians.  The 
Greeks  give  the  honour  of  this  inflitu- 
tion  to  Cecrops ; the  Chinefe  to  Fo  Hi, 
their  lirlt  fovereigft  ; the  Peruvians  to  Man- 
co-capac,  and  the  jews  to  God  Almighty 
himfelf.  Nor  does  it  only  feem  that  matri- 
mony was  early  introduced,  but  that  at  its 
firlt  introdu&ion  among  molt  nations,  no 
more  than  one  woman  was  allowed  to  one 
man.  Jupiter  had  only  his  Juno  ; Pluto  his 
Proferpine;  and  Ofiris  his  Ifis.  The  flolen 
amours  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  the  conduct  of  their  wives  upon  dif- 
covering  them,  feem  all  plainly  to  fhew 
that  their  legal  right  of  commerce  with  the 
fex  extended  only  to  one  woman.  The 
cafe,  however,  leems  to  have  been  otherwife 
among  the  Jews,  for  as  earlv  as  the  davs  of 
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Polygamy 
early  in- 
troduced. 


Adam,  Lamech,  one  of  his  Tons,  introdu- 
ced tiie  p raft,  ice  of  marrying  a plurality  of 
wives ; a practice  which  was  imitated  by 
the  neighbouring  nations,  till  in  time  it  be- 
came ahnoft  univerfal. 


ce-e-nony  Erom  tiie  earlieft  antiquity  men  were 
ot  ihar-  accuffomed  to  feaft  and  rejoice  together  on' 
--r  memorable  events,  and  on  the  acquifition 
leading.  of  any  thing  they  reckoned  valuable  : be- 
fides  the  value  damped  on  a woman  by  love, 
fhe  wasalfo  a confiderable  acquifition,  as  (he 
Hood  in  the  quality  of  a fervant  as  well  as 
of  a wife ; in  which  laft  quality  (lie  gave 
her  ha  (band  hkewife  a profp'eft  of  railing 
up  children,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  and 
af nft  him  in  old  age,  circumflances  of  the 
utmoft  importance  in  the  primitive  ages. 
But  befides  thefe,  a wife  was  valuable  on 
another  account.  While  fociety  was  in  its 
infancy,  almofl  every  family  was  at  war  with 
its  neighbours  about  the  diffribution  and 
defence  of  property,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  alliance  of  feveral  families,  that  they 
could  fometimes  be  enabled  to  fupport. 
themfelves  againft  their  more  powerful  ri- 
vals. Such  alliances,  and  fuch  additional 
flrength  to  families,  came  generally  by 
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marrying,  on  all  thefe  accounts,  marriage  cirAP‘ 
was  confidered  as  an  important  tranfaflion, 
and  feafts  were  early  inllituted  at  its  cele- 
bration ; which  feafts,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  were  frequently  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony;  ferved  to  make  the  contra6l  pub- 
lic, and  alfo  in  place  ofthofe  writings  which 
in  our  times  afeertain  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  parties.  Laban  gathered  his 
friends  together  and  made  a marriage- feaft, 
when  he  deceived  Jacob  by  given  him  Leah 
inftead  of  Rachel ; but  as  this  feaft  is  not 
mentioned  as  any  thing  new  or  uncommon, 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  the  cuftom  had 
obtained  long  before  that  time.  Sampfon, 
when  he  married  Delilah,  made  a feaft  which 
lafted  feven  days,  “ for  fo  ufed  the  young 
“ men  to  do.”  The  Babylonians  carried 
marriage-feafts  to  fuch  an  extraordinary 
length,  that  many  having  ruined  their  for- 
tunes by  the  expence,  a fumptuary  law  was 
made  to  curb  the  extravagance.  Among 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  almoft  every 
public  tranfaftion  was  attended  with  a feaft, 
and  that  at  the  celebration  of  a marriage  was 
a feene  of  revelry  and  drunkennefs,  which 
was  frequently  produ&ive  of  the  moil  fatal 
effects.  I he  Phrygians  too  had  fumptuous 
Vol.  II.  O a enter- 
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entertainments  on  tliefe  occafions.  Enter- 
tainments alfo  of  a like  nature  were  common 
among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour; 
and  they  are  at  this  day  given  almoll  by  all 
nations,  but  more  particularly  by  thole, 
among  whom  the  excels  of  politenefs  has 
not  banifhed  merriment  and  ruftic  hofpi- 
tality. 

In  an  early  period  of  the  world,  the  in- 
terell,  or  fometimes  the  inclination,  oi 
parents,  when  they  had  lived  in  a friendly 
manner  with,  and  contracted  a regard  for, 
their  neighbours,  naturally  prompted  them 
to  wifh,  that  a marriage  between  their  own 
children,  and  thofe  of  luch  neighbours 
might  take  place,  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance 
of  ''the  families;  and  as  this  wilh  was  fre- 
quently formed  before  the  parties  were  of 
an  age  proper  lor  fuch  a junCtion,  they  fell 
upon  a method  of  fecuring  them  to  each 
other,  bv  what  is  called  in  the  facred  writ- 
ings  betrothing.  This  was  agreeing  on  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  bride,  the  time 
when  it  fhould  be  paid,  and  when  (he  Ihould 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  hufband. 
There  were,  according  to  the  Talmudifts, 
three  ways  of  betrothing.  The  lirll,  by  a 
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written  contraft.  The  fecond,  by  a verbal 
agreement,  accompanied  with  a piece  ol 
money.  And  the  third,  by  the  parties  com- 
ing together  and  living  as  hufband  and 
wife ; which  could  not  properly  be  called 
betrothing,  it  was  marriage  i[felf.  The 
written  contraft  was  in  the  following  words  : 
“ On  fuch  a day,  month,  and  year,  A.  the 
“ fon  of  B.  has  faid  to  D.  the  daughter  of 
“E.,  be  thou  my  fpoufe  according  to  the 
« law  of  Mofes  and  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  I 
“ will  give  thee  as  a dowry  for  thy  virginity 
“ the  fum  of  two  hundred  Suzims,  as  it  is 
Cff  ordered  by  our  law ; and  the  faid  D.  hath 
“ promifed  to  be  his  Ipoufe  upon  the  condi- 
“ tions  aforefaid,  which  the  faid  A.  doth 
“ promife  to  perform  on  the  day  of  mar- 
« riage ; and  to  this  the  faid  A.  doth  hereby 
“ bind  himfelf,  and  all  that  he  hath,  to  the 
cc  very  cloak  upon  his  back  ; engages  him- 
“ felf  to  love,  honour,  feed,  clothe,  and 
“ prote£l  her,  and  to  perform  all  that  is  ge- 
6:  nerally  implied  in  contrafts  of  marriage  in 
f<  favour  of  the  Ifraelitifh  wives.” 

The  verbal  agreement  was  made  in  the 
prefence  of  a fufficient  number  of  witnefles, 
by  the  man  faying  to  the  woman,  (s  Take 
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CxxAvPf  “ this  money  as  a pledge,  that  at  fuch  a time 
“ I will  take  thee  to  be  my  wife.'*’  A woman 
who  was  by  any  of  thefe  methods  betrothed 
01  bai gained  for,  was  almoft  m every  ref- 
peH  by  the  law  confidered  as  already  mar- 
ried, bound  nearly  by  the  fame  ties  and 
obligations,  and  enjoyed  nearly  the  fame 
privileges  and  immunities,  as  fhe  who  a6tu« 
ally  lived  and  cohabited  with  her  hufband. 
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HITHERTO  our  obfervations  on  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  the  matrimo- 
nial compa6t  have,  for  the  1110ft  part,  been 
either  general,  or  confined  to  periods  in- 
veloped  in  the  darknefs  of  remote  antiquity: 
we  lhall  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  ceremo- 
nies and  ufages  of  that  compact,  through 
ages  which  begin  to  be  better  known,  and 
in  which,  being  lurnilhed  with  more  hiftori- 
cal  fafts,  we  lhall  have  the  lefs  occafion  to 
lupply  their  place  by  probability  and  con- 
jecture. 

Though,  from  what  w~e  have  already 
obferved,  it  is  highly  prefumable,  that  be- 
fore the  legiflation  of  Mofes,  the  only  mar- 
riage ceremonies  among  the  Jews  were 
fending  a few  prefents,  or  feafling  together, 
to  make  the  affair  public  ; yet  the  Rabbies, 
ever  fertile  in  imagination,  have  told  us  the 
contrary.  <c  Marriages,”  fay  they,  “ were 
“ even  then  agreed  upon  by  the  parents  and 
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“ relations  of  both  Tides;  which  being  done, 
“ the  bridegroom  was  introduced  to  his 
“ bride  ; preTents  were  mutually  exchanged, 
“ the  contraH  ligned  before  witnelfes,  and 
“ the  bride,  having  remained  Tome  time  with 
“ her  relations,  was  Tent  away  to  the  habi- 
<f  tation  of  her  hufband,  in  the  night,  with 
“ Tinging,  dancing,  and  the  found  of  mufi- 
“ cal  inllruments.”  Such,  according  to  the 
Rabbies,  was  the  marriage  ceremony  prior 
to  the  time  of  Moles ; let  us  alfo  take  a view 
of  that  which  they  tell  us  was  inftituted  by 
him. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  celebrating 
the  wedding  was  come,  which  was  generally 
Friday  for  a maid,  and  Thurfday  for  a wi- 
dow, the  contraft  of  marriage  was  read  in 
the  prefence  of,  and  figned  by  at  leaft  ten 
witnelfes,  who  were  free  and  of  age.  The 
bride,  who  had  taken  care  to  bathe  herfelf 
the  night  before,  appeared  in  all  her  fplend- 
our,  but  veiled,  in  imitation  of  Rebecca, 
who  veiled  herfelf  when  fne  came  in  fight 
of  Ifaac  ; (lie  was  then  given  to  the  bride- 
groom by  her  parents,  in  words  to  this 
purpofe  ; c;  Take  her,  according  to  the  law 
“ of  Mofcs and  he  received  her,  by  faying, 

“ I take 
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(s  I take  her  according  to  that  law.”  Some  c HA  p* 
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bleffings  were  then  pronounced  upon  the 
young  couple,  both  by  the  parents  and  the 
red  of  the  company.*  The  virgins  fung  a 
marriage  bong.  The  company  then  partook 
of  a repaff,  the  mod  magnificent  that  the 
parties  could  afford  ; after  which  they  began 
a dance,  the  men  round  the  bridegroom, 
the  women  round  the  bride  ; and  this  dance, 
they  pretended,  was  of  divine  inditution, 
and  an  effential  part  of  the  ceremony.  The 
bride  was  then  carried  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
and  the  bridegroom  left  in  the  chamber 
with  her ; when  the  company  again  returned 
to  their  feading  and  rejoicing,  and  the  Rab- 
bies  inform  us,  that  this  feading,  when  the 
bride  was  a widow,  laded  only  three  days, 
but  feven  if  die  was  a virgin.  A law,  which 
was  fo  obligatory,  that  if  a man  married 

* The  bleflings  or  prayers  generally  ran  in  this  flvle:  “ Bleflcd  art 
"thou,  O Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  haft  created  man  in  thine 
“ own  likenefs,  and  haft  appointed  woman  to  be  his  partner  and  com- 
“ pamorv!  Bleiled  art  thou,  who  iilleft  Sion  with  juv  lor  the  multitude 
“ of  her  children!  Blefled  art  thou,  who  fendeft  gladneft.  to  the  hride- 
“ groom  and  his  bride!  who  haft  ordained  for  them  love,  joy,  tender- 
*'  nefs,  peace,  and  mutual  aftedtion.  Be  pleafed  to  bids,  not  only  this 
couple,  but  Judah  and  Jerufalem,  with  fongs  of  joy,  and  praife  for 
the  joy  that  thou  givcft  them,  by  the  multitude  of  their  fons  and  of 
V their  daughters. 
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c xx vi?‘  ^evera^  wives  in  one  day,  he  was  bound  to 
allow  a feaft  of  feven  days  to  each  of  them, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  married. 

In  periods  later  than  thefe  we  are  now 
confidering,  the  ceremonies  of  marriage 
were,  according  to  the  Rabbies,  confiderably 
changed.  Both  the  man  and  woman  were 

O 

led  to  the  houfe  of  marriage  by  their  near- 
ed friends,  where  ten  people  at  lead  were  to 
be  prefent ; there  the  bill  of  dowry  being 
publicly  ratified,  the  man  fpoke  thus  to 
the  woman  : “ Be  thou  a wife  to  me,  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  I will 
“ worfhip  and  honour  thee,  according  to  the 
“ word  of  God,  and  will  feed  and  govern 
“ thee,  according  to  the  cudom  of  thole 
“ who  worfhip,  honour,  and  govern  their 
e£  wives  faithfully.  I give  thee,  for  dowry 
“ of  thy  virginity,  fifty  fnekels.”  At  the 
birth  of  a fon,  the  father  planted  a cedar ; 
and  at  that  of  a daughter,  he  planted  a pine. 
Of  thefe  trees  the  nuptial  bed  was  con- 
drufted,  when  the  parties,  at  whofe  birth 
they  were  planted,  entered  into  the  mar- 
ried date. 
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From  thefe  imperfect  (ketches  of  mar-  c J A.p- 
nage  among  the  Jews,  we  now  proceed  to 
confider  it  among  the  other  nations  of  an-  Ccrcm°* 
liquity.  The  Egyptians  attributed  the  marriage 
introduction  of  it  to  Menes  their  firft 1 * * *  5‘.mons 

r . the-  an- 

iovereign.  That  it  was  early  inflitu  ted  cients  rot 
among  a people  who  took  the  lead  in  al-  dercnbed‘ 
moff  every  thing  that  tended  to  improve 
fociety,  we  have  little  room  to  doubt : but 
though  we  have  fome  account  of  the  feveral 
ties  and  obligations  of  the  married  ffate 
among  them,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  (fate  was  entered 
into.  In  this  article,  the  hiftory  of  the 
Philiflines,  Canaanites,  Carthaginians,  and 
many  other  nations,  is  involved  in  the  fame 
obfcuritv.  Of  the  Philiflines,  however,  we 
may  obferve,  that  their  ideas  of  marriage 
mud  have  been  exceedingly  crude  and  in- 
digefted,  as  the  father-in-law  of  Sampfon, 
gave  away  his  daughter  Delilah,  to  another 
hufband,  upon  Sampfon  being  fometime 
abfent  from  her. 


1 he  ancient  Aflyrians  fecm  more  tho-  AflVr'an 

roughly  to  have  fettled  and  digefled  the 

affairs  of  marriage,  than  any  of  their  t*ICir 

contemporaries.  Once  every  year  they  af-  marrJge" 
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fembled  together  all  the  girls  that  were 
marriageable,  when  the  public  crier  put 
them  up  to  Tale,  one  alter  another.  For 
her  whole  figure  was  agreeable,  and  whole 
beauty  was  attrafting,  the  rich  drove  againft 
each  other,  who  lhould  give  the  highed  price ; 
which  price  was  put  into  a public  dock, 
and  didributed  in  portions  to  thofe  whom 
nature  had  lefs  liberally  accomplifhed,  and 
whom  nobody  would  take  without  a reward. 
After  the  mod  beautiful  were  all  difpofed 
of,  the  ordinary  fort  were  alfo  put  up  by 
the  public  crier,  and  a certain  fum  of  money 
offered  with  each,  proportioned  to  what  it 
was  thought  die  dood  in  need  of  to  bribe  a 
hufband  to  accept  of  her.  When  any  man 
offered  to  accept  one  of  thefe,  on  the  terms 
upon  which  die  was  expofed  to  fale,  the 
crier  proclaimed,  that  fucli  a man  had  pro- 
pofed  to  take  fuch  a woman,  with  fuch  a 
fum  of  money  along  with  her,  provided 
none  could  be  found  who  would  take  her 
with  lefs ; and  in  this  manner  the  fale  went 
on,  till  (he  was  at  lad  allotted  to  him  who 
offered  to  take  her  with  the  Imalled  portion. 
When  this  public  fale  was  over,  the  pur- 
chafers  of  thofe  that  were  beautiful,  were 
not  allowed  to  take  them  away,  till  they 
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bad  paid  down  the  price  agreed  on,  and 
given  fufficient  fecurity  that  they  would 
marry  them ; nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
thole  who  were  to  have  a premium  for  ac- 
cepting of  luch  as  were  lefs  beautiful,  take 
a delivery  of  them,  till  their  portions  were 
previoufly  paid.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
fale  brought  together  too  great  multitudes 
of  people  from  inconvenient  diltances,  to 
the  detriment,  perhaps,  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  that  Grangers  could  not  give 
fufficient  fecurity  to  fulfil  their  bargains  ; for 
a law  was  afterwards  made,  prohibiting  the 
inhabitants  of  different  diftrifts  from  inter- 
marrying with  each  other,  and  ordaining, 
that  hufbands  fhould  not  ufe  their  wives  ill ; 
a vague  kind  of  ordonnance,  which  fhews 
how  imperf’e&ly  legiflation  was  underftood 
among  thefe  people. 

History  has  not,  fo  far  as  we  know, 
given  us  any  account  of  what  was  further 
meant  by  marrying  the  woman,  after  hav- 
ing thus  publicly  bargained  for  her.  If  we 
may  judge,  however,  from  the  cuftoms  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  their  further  marriage 
confifted  only  in  taking  home  to  their  houfes 
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the  wives  they  had  bought,  and  calling  their 
friends  together  to  feaft  with  them,  and  be 
witnefles  of  their  fulfilling  the  engagement 
they  had  entered  into.  Thefe  hints  con- 
cerning matrimony  among  the  AfTyrians 
plainly  prove,  that  the  proper  regulation  of 
it  was  an  objeft;  of  their  molt  fenous  atten- 
tion ; but  another  circumflance  proves  this 
in  a flill  ftronger  manner.  The  AfTyrians 
had  a court,  or  tribunal,  whole  only  bufi- 
nefs  was  to  difpofe  of  young  women  in 
marriage,  and  to  fee  the  laws  of  that  union 
properly  executed.  What  thefe  laws  were, 
or  how  the  execution  of  them  was  enforced, 
are  circumftances  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us.  But  the  ere£ling  a 
court  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  cogni- 
zance of  them,  fuggefts  an  idea  that  they 
were  many  and  various* 

In  looking  over  the  hiflory  of  the  other 
nations  which  flourifhed  in  the  times  un- 
der review,  we  find  no  account  of  their 
marriage-ceremonies  till  we  come  to  the 
Greeks ; and  this  fdence  on  the  fubjeft  gives 
us  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  many  countries 
they  really  had  no  other  than  the  fimple 
mode  of  carrying  home  a bride,  and  making 
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a fead  far  her  reception ; this  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  believe,  when  we  confider 
the  circumitantial  detail  we  have,  of  many 
or  the  public  ceremonies  of  Darius,  of 
Cyrus,  and  fome  others;  that  we  are  not 
only  told  of  their  being  married,  but  have 
alio  an  account  of  the  time  when,  and  the 
perfons,  to  whom,  but  not  the  lead  account 
of  the  manner  how;  which  the  hiftorians 
of  the  times  would  fcarcely  have  omitted, 
had  their  marriages  been  celebrated  with 
pomp  and  public  ceremony. 

Though  Cecrops,  the  fird  king  of  the 
Greeks,  is  fuppoled  to  have  lived  nearly 
about  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  to  have  indi- 
tuted  marriage  among  his  own  people  ; yet 
during  the  whole  of  the  heroic  ages,  which 
laded  many  centuries  after  Mofes,  thefe  peo- 
ple appear  to  have  been  fo  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated, that  we  cannot  fuppofe  they  had 
brought  this  inditution  to  any  perfeflion, 
either  in  its  ceremonies  or  its  laws.  Whether 
Cecrops  ordained  that  the  Greeks  fhould 
follow  the  cudoms  of  the  Egyptians  in  mar- 
rying,  or  went  a dep  farther,  and  fixed  new 
peremonjes  of  his  own,  we  know  not.  We 
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arc,  however,  informed,  that  at  a marriage, 
even  in  the  heroic  ages,  there  was  a meet- 
ing of  relations  and  of  neighbours  ; who, 
in  order  to  recal  to  memory  the  times  of 
fimplicity,  when  their  anceftors  lived  almoft 
entirely  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
the  earth,  prefented  the  new-married  couple 
with  a bafket  of  acorns  mixed  with  bread; 
a cufiom,  which,  perhaps,  gave  birth  to  the 
nuptial  fcattenng  of  nuts  among  the  Ro- 
mans. At  this  meeting,  the  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  hofpitality  of  uncultivated 
people,  had  feaffings  and  rejoicings ; as 
appears  from  Thefeus  being  invited  to  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous,  when  he  helped  him 
to  kill  a great  number  of  Centaurs,  who  in 
their  cups  had  offered  violence  to  the  female 
guefts  at  the  wedding ; and  from  the  ffory 
of  Attis,  the  fon  of  Cybele,  who  was  by 
Midas  to  have  been  married  to  his  daughter, 
had  not  Cybele  prevented  it  by  breaking 
into  the  city,  and  earning  a frenzy  to  fall 
upon  all  thofe  who  abided  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  nuptials.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
pledges  and  fecurities  were,  by  the  inflitu- 
tion  of  Cecrops,  mutually  interchanged 
between  the  parties ; but  this,  and  almoft 
every  other  circumftance  relative  to  the 

mode 
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mode  of  marrying  in  the  heroic  ages,  being 
only  conjecture,  w7e  proceed  to  give  fome 
account  of  that  mode,  in  periods  when  the 
hittory  of  the  Greeks  is  lefs  involved  in  fa- 
ble, and  more  diflmctly  known. 


As  foon  as  the  confent  of  the  parents  and 
relations  Was  obtained,  the  parties  were 
fometimes  betrothed,  in  thcfe  words  : “ I 
“ give  you  this  my  daughter,  to  make  you 
“ the  father  of  legitimate  children/’  After 
which,  the  young  couple  plighted  their  faith 
to  each  other  by  a kifs,  or  joining  together 
their  right  hands,  a cuffom  obferved  by  the 
Grecians  in  all  their  public  agreements. 
The  Thebans  plighted  their  faith  to  each 
other  at  the  monument  of  Iolaus,  who,  alter 
he  had  been  deified,  was  fuppofed  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  of  love.  The  Athenian 
virgins,  when  marriageable,  prefented  baf- 
kets  of  little  curiofities  to  Diana,  to  obtain 
leave  to  depart  from  her  train,  {he  being 
efteemed  the  peculiar  patron  of  maidens. 
And  before  they  could  lawfully  marry,  they 
prefented  themfelves  before  her  flirine  at 
Brauron,  an  Athenian  village,  *in  order  to 
appeafe  her  for  intending  to  depart  from  the 
hate  of  virginity,  in  which  {lie  fo  much  de- 
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both  fexcs  offered,  before  their  nuptials,  a 
facrifice  to  Euclia,  or  Diana,  to  avert  her 
refentment  againff  them,  for  changing  from 
a tingle  to  a married  life.  Thefe  facrifices 
conhffed  in  confecrated  wafers,  cakes,  and 
animals,  which  were  {lain  on  her  altars.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  gods  and  goddeffes  had 
facrifices  offered  at  their  altars  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva;  and 
Venus,  who  was  generally  invoked  with 
peculiar  fervency,  as  being  the  goddefs  of 
love.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  an  ancient 
ftatue  of  this  goddefs,  to  whom  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  all  mothers  to  offer  facrifices 
on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.  The 
multiplicity  of  male  and  female  deities 
amonsr  the  Greeks,  who  were  concerned  in 
the  affairs  of  love,  made  the  invocations 
and  facrifices  on  this  occafion  a tedious  af- 
fair. Even  the  Fates  were  by  no  means  to 
be  forgot,  but  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Graces,  the  moft  ample  offerings  were  be-, 
flowed  in  the  moft  liberal  manner. 

The  time  appointed  for  thefe  ceremonies 
was  commonly  the  day  before  the  marriage, 
when  the  parties  having  cut  off  fome  of  their 
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hair,  prefented  it  to  fuch  deities  as  they  moll 
'regarded,  or  to  whom  they  thought  them- 
felves  under  the  greateft  obligations. 

But  be  Tides  thefe  facrifices  preparatory 
to  the  marriage,  other  vifclims  were  offered 
at  the  Folernnization  of  it ; and  on  tins  oc- 
cafioti,  as  Foon  as  the  viflims  were  (lain,  they 
were  opened,  the  gall  taken  out,  ana  thrown 
behind  the  altar,  to  intimate  that  all  gall  and 
bitternefs  fhould  be  thrown  behind  the  par- 
ties, when  they  enter  into  the  married  hate* 
The  entrails  were  then  carefully  infpedted 
by  the  foothfayers,  and  if  they  declared  that 
any  thing  unlucky  appeared  in  them,  the 
nuptials  were  either  delayed  or  entirely 
broken  off’;  and  the  fame  thing  took  place  if 
any  ill  omen  happened,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  them,  as  was  the  cafe  at  the  marriage 
of  Clitophon  with  Calligone,  where,  an 
eagle  having  {hatched  a piece  of  the  vidtim 
from  the  altar,  the  whole  company  difperfed 
in  terror  and  confirmation.  Fortunate 
omens  gave  great  joy,  and  the  moll  for- 
tunate ol  all  others,  was  a pair  of  turtles 
feen  in  the  air,  as  thofe  birds  were  reckoned 
the  trued  emblem  of  conjugal  love  and 
fidelity  ; but  il  one  of  them  was  fecn  alone, 
Vol.  II.  O q it 
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CxxviP‘  ^ infalliably  denoted  reparation  and  all  the 
ills  attending  an  unhappy  marriage.  We 
cannot  help  obferving  here,  to  what  a train 
of  ground lefs  fears  and  apprehenfions  fuper- 
ftition  fubjedls  her  votaries,  and  how  eafily 
they  may  be  deceived,  in  taking  for  the 
denunciations  of  heaven,  the  frauds  and 
tricks  of  their  enemies,  as  lometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  Greeks ; if  what  is  reported 
be  true,  that  fuch  as  wTere  averfe  to  a mar- 
riage, or  wi Died  the  parties  to  be  unhappy, 
lometimes  took  a fingle  turtle  along  with 
them,  and  letting  it  fly,  either  put  an  end 
to  the  ceremony,  or  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
contra&ing  parties  with  terror  and  aftonifh- 
ment;  but  wTe  muff  remark  alfo,  that  thofe 
wdio  wifhed  wTell  to  the  young  couple,  fome- 
times  carried  a pair  of  turtles  along  w7ith 
them,  and  by  their  flight  diffufed  joy  and 
gladnefs  into  all  the  company,  and  particu- 
larly into  thofe  who  were  mod  interefled  in 
the  fate  of  the  marriage. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly 
dreffed,  and  adorned  with  garlands  of  herbs 
and  flowers.  Cakes  made  of  fefame,  a plant 
remarkable  for  its  fruitfulnefs,  were  plenti- 
fully diflributed  among  the  company.  The 
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houfe  of  the  bridegroom  was  likewife  adorned  c^lyLI  * 
with  garlands.  A peRle  was  tied  to  the 
door  of  it,  a maid  carried  a fieve,  and  the 
bride  an  earthen  veflel  with  barley,  all  which 
were  emblems  of  her  future  employment. 

She  was  conduced  in  the  evening  to  the 
houfe  of  her  hufband  in  a chariot,  feated 
between  the  hufband  and  one  of  his  rela- 
tions; fervants  carrying  lighted  torches  im- 
mediately before,  and  fingers  and  dancers 
preceding  the  whole  cavalcade.  When  the 
bride  alighted  from  the  chariot,  the  axle-tree 
of  it  was  burnt,  to  fignify  that  there  was  no 
method  left  for  her  to  return  back.  As  foon 
as  the  young  couple  entered  the  houfe,  figs 
and  other  fruits  were  thrown  upon  their 
heads,  to  denote  plenty  ; and  a fumptuous 
entertainment  was  ready  for  them  to  partake 
of,  to  which  all  the  relations  on  both  fides 
were  invited.  During  the  fcaR,  the  deities 
that,  prefided  over  marriage  were  invoked, 
and  honoured  with  mufic  and  dancing.  The 
chief  intention  of  this  feaR,  according  to 
the  Greek  authors,  was  to  make  the  mar- 
riage publicly  known,  and  on  that  account 
was  an  eflential  part  of  the  ceremony. 
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The  dancing  ended,  the  married  couple 
were  conveyed  to  their  bed-chamber,  pre- 
vious to  which,  the  bride  bathed  her  Feet  in 
water,  always  brought  from  the  fountain 
Callirhoe,  on  a fuperhitious  opinion  of  fome 
fecret  virtues  it  contained ; this  done,  fhe 
was  lighted  to  bed,  by  a number  of  torches, 
according  to  her  quality  ; round  one  of  thefc 
torches,  the  bride’s  mother  tied  her  own 
hair  lace.  It  was  alfo  the  privilege  of  the 
mother  to  light  the  torches,  a privilege  of 
which  the  Grecian  matrons  were  exceed- 
ingly tenacious.  The  young  couple  being 
left  together,  were,  by  the  laws  of  Athens, 
obliged  to  eat  a quince,  after  which  the 
bridegroom  proceeded  to  loofe  the  bride's 
girdle,  the  young  men  and  maidens  handing 
at  the  door  Tinging  epithalamia,  the  men 
, making  a great  noife  with  their  feet  and 
voices  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  bride. 
This  done,  the  company  retired,  and  re- 
turned in  the  morning,  to  falute  the  new- 
married  couple,  and  to  king  epithalamia 
again  at  the  door  of  their  bed-chambcr*. 


* Epithalamia  were  marriage-fongs,  anciently  fung  in  praife  of  the 
bride  or  bridegroom,  wiihing  them  happinefs,  profperity,  and  a nu- 
merous iil'ue. 
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These  ceremonies  being  linifhed,  the 
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bride  prefented  to  her  hufband  a garment, 
and  prefents  were  made  both  to  the  bride- 
groom and  bride,  by  their  relations ; they 
confided  in  fuch  kinds  of  houfehold  furni- 
ture as  were  then  made  ufc  of,  and  were 
carried  in  great  date  to  their  houfe  by  a 
company  of  women,  preceded  by  a boy  in 
white  apparel,  with  a lighted  torch  in  his 
hand,  and  between  him  and  the  women,  a 
per  Ion  with  a bafket  of  dowers,  as  cudomarv 
at  the  Grecian  procedions. 

Such  were  the  mod  material  ceremo- 
nies at  the  celebration  of  a Greek  marriage 
A variety  of  others  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  their  Authors  ; but  as  they  would  be 
tedious  to  i elate,  and  feemed  to  have  been 

lefs  effential,  we  fliall  pafs  over  them  in 
filence. 

i it 

At  Sparta,  marriages  were  conduced  in 
a very  different  manner.  When  the  preli- 
minaries were  fettled  by  a female  match- 
maker, file  fhaved  the  bride,  dreffed  her  in 
man  s cloaths,  and  left  her  fitting  upon  a 
mattrafs ; the  bridegroom  Hole  privately  to 
her,  and  having  ftaid  a fhort  time,  ffole  as 
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privately  away,  a condu6l  which  the  laws  of 
that  republic  obliged  a married  couple  to 
obferve,  in  their  intercouiTe  with  each  other, 
through  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

Almost  innumerable  inflances  have  con- 
tributed to  verify  the  obfervation,  that 
friends  agree  befi  when  they  live  feperate. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  Every  human 
being  has  a certain  (hare  of  follies  and  foi- 
bles,  which,  though  it  may  conceal  from  the 
occafional  vifitor,  cannot  efcape  the  notice 
of  one  who  is  domeflicated  in  the  family. 
This  continual  domeflication,  this  almofl 
uninterrupted  confinement  to  the  company 
of  each  other,  foon  gives  an  European 
hufband  and  wife,  an  opportunity  of  dil- 
covering  every  blemifh  and  imperfection; 
lienee  love  dwindles  into  indifference,  and 
indifference  grows  into  contempt.  The 
Spartan  legiflator  feems  to  have  been  aware 
of  this;  he  appears  to  have  forefeen,  that  in 
matrimony,  as  well  as  other  friendfhips, 
love  and  regard  would  be  diminifhed  by  too 
intimate  an  acquaintance,  he  therefoie  or- 
dained, that  hufband  and  wife  fhould  never 
have  it  in  their  power  fully  to  fhow  their 

weak  fides  to  each  Other;  and  by  this 
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ordination  he  kept  their  love  from  beine  CHAI'- 
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cloyed,  and  their  friendlhip  from  being 
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I here  were  three  different  kinds  of  mar-  Ma,:rii,gc 
riage  among  the  Romans,  diftinguifhed  from  1'™™° 
each  other  by  the  names  of  Conformation,  amHn;i 
Coemption,  and  Ufe ; Conferration  was  t lie  man*, 
manner  in  which  only  the  pontiffs  and  other 
prieffs-  were  married,  and  was  always  cele- 
brated  by  a priefl ; and  we  call  the  attention 
of  ou)  leaders  to  this  remarkable  circuvz- 
fiance,  that,  in  the  marriages  of  the  pontiffs 
of  ancient  Rome,  long  before  the  chrijlian 
aera,  we  dij, cover  the  firjl  inflance  of  priefl  s 
having  celebrated  the  rites  of  that  inJUtution. 

The  ceremony  confided  in  the  young  cou- 
ple eating  a cake  together,  made  only  of 
wheat,  fait,  and  water ; part  of  which,  along 
with  other  facrifices,  were,  in  a folemn 
manner,  offered  to  the  gods  of  marriage. 

The  feCond  kind  of  marriage,  called 
Coemption,  was  celebrated  by  the  parties 
folemnly  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other, 
by  giving  and  receiving  a piece  of  money ; 
a ceremony  which  was  the  mod  common 
way  of  marrying  among  the  Romans,  and 

which 
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which  continued  in  ufe  even  after  they  be- 
came Chnltians.  When  writings  were  in- 
troduced to  teftify  that  a man  and  woman 
had  become  hufband  and  wife,  and  alfo, 
that  the  hufband  had  fettled  a dower  upon 
his  bride,  thefe  writings  were  called  Tabular 
Do  tales,  dowry  tables  ; and  hence,  perhaps, 
the  words  in  our  marriage  ceremony,  / thee 
endow « 


The  third  kind  of  marriage,  denomina- 
ted Ufe,  was,  when  the  accidental  living 
together  of  a man  and  woman  had  been 
productive  of  children,  and  they  found  it 
neceflary,  or  convenient,  on  that,  and  other 
accounts,  to  continue  together ; in  which 
cafe,  if  they  agreed  the  matter  between 
them  helves,  it  became  a valid  marriage,- 
and  the  children  were  confiderecl  as  legiti- 
mate. Something  fimilar  to  this,  is  the  pre- 
fent  cuflom  in  Scotland ; where,  if  a man 
and  woman  live  together  till  they  have 
children,  if  the  man  marry  the  woman, 
even  upon  his  death-bed,  all  the  antinuptial 
children  are  thereby  legitimated,  and  become 
intitied  to  the  honours  and  eftates  of  their 
father.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  Holland, 
and  fome  parts  of  Germany  with  this 

differ- 
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difference  only,  that  all  the  children  to  be 

legitimated,  mull  appear  with  the  father  and 
mother  in  the  church,  at  the  ceremony  of 
their  marriage. 

As  foon  as  a marriage  by  Coemption  or 
Conferration  was  agreed  upon,  the  augurs 
were  confulted,  that  they  might  declare  the 
pleafure  of  the  gods,  and  point  out  a fortu- 
nate day  for  the  celebration  of  it.  When 
t he  contracl  was  drawn  up,  it  was  fealed 
with  the  feals  of  the  parents,  and  the  brides 
portion  depofited  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
thefe  augurs.  The  bridegroom  fent  to  the 
bride  a plain  iron  ring.  On  the  wedding- 
day,  while  the  bride’s  head  was  drelling,  it 
was  cuftomary  to  divide  her  hair  into  fix 
trelfes  with  the  point  of  a fpear,  after  the 
manner  of  the  vellals ; to  teach  her  that  (Ire 
was  to  be  a veltal  to  all  but  her  hufband. 
She  was  then  crowned  with  a wreath  of  ver- 
vain, and  other  herbs,  gathered  by  her  own 
hands.  Over  the  wreath  they  fometimes 
threw  a veil,  and  put  on  her  feet  a pair  of 
high  heeled  (hoes,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
veil.  In  ancient  Rome,  when  the  couple 
were  ready  for  the  ceremony,  they  put  a 
yoke  upon  their  necks,  called  Conjugium  j 
\ ol.  II.  R r and 
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and  lienee  our  word  conjugal,  or  yoked  to- 
gether, is  derived : a ceremony  which  is 
more  emblematical  of  the  matrimonial  hate, 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  That 
the  bride  might  feem  reluctantly  to  part 
with  her  virginity,  they  made  a {hew  of 
forcing  her  from  the  arms  of  her  mother ; 
five  torches  were  always  ufed  on  this  occa- 
fion,  carried  by  five  boys,  previoufiy  wafhed 
and  perfumed,  in  honour  of  the  five  divi- 
nities of  marriage,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus, 
Diana,  and  the  goddefs  Perfuafion.  She 
was  led  by  two  youpg  children  to  the  houfe 
of  her  hufband.  A difiafF  was  carried  behind 
her,  with  a fpindle,  and  a trunk  or  bafket, 
in  which  was  her  toilette.  When  file  arrived 
at  the  door,  which  was  adorned  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  and  evergreens,  fire  and 
water  were  prefented  to  her,  and  (he  was  at 
the  fame  time  afked  her  name;  to  which  flie 
anfwered,  Caia,  to  fignify  that  flie  would 
be  as  good  a wife  as  Caia  Caecilia,  who  was 
famous  for  the  domeflic  and  conjugal  vir- 
tues. Before  {he  entered  the  houfe,  flie  was 
fprinkled  with  luflral  water,  that  her  hufband 
might  receive  her  pure  and  undefiled.  She 
likewife  put  wool  upon  the  door,  and  rub- 
bed it  with  oil,  or  with  the  fat  of  fome 

animal. 
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animal.  This  done,  (lie  was  carried  over  the 
threfhold,  which  the  augurs  reckoned  un- 
lucky for  her  to  touch.  Immediately  after, 
the  keys  of  all  things  in  the  houfe  were  de- 
livered to  her,  and  (he  was  fetupon  alheeps 
fkin  with  the  wool  on  it,  to  teach  her,  that 
Ihe  was  from  fuch  materials  to  provide 
cloaths  for  her  family.  After  the  young 
couple  were  conduced  to  their  chamber, 
immediately  before  the  company  took  their 
leave  of  them,  the  bridegroom  fcattered  nuts 
to  the  children,  and  the  men  fung  verfes^  to 
obviate  charms  and  incantations.  Care  was 
taken  that  there  fhould  be  no  light  in  the 
nuptial  chamber,  to  fpare  the  modefty  of 
the  bride,  and  prevent  the  bridegroom  from 
difeovering  her  blemifhes.  The  next  day, 
the  hufband  gave  a public  entertainment, 
when  the  bride,  appearing  on  the  fame 
couch  with  him  at  table,  leaned  upon  him 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  and  in  her  dif- 
courfe  feeraed  to  glory  fo  much  in  having 
thrown  olf  her  virgin  rnodefly,  that  it  be- 
came a proverb  in  Rome,  when  a woman 
talked  indecently,  to  fay,  Jhe  talks  like  a 
bride. 
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Such  were  the  ceremonies  by  which  a 
hufband  and  wile  were  joined  together,  and 
fuch  the  additional  ceremonies  that  ferved 
|o  give  folemnity  to  their  jun£lion,  In  the 
early  periods  of  Rome,  Romulus  ordered, 
that  no  woman  fliould  pretend  to  direfr  her 
hufband,  but  that  a hufl)and  might  difeard 
his  wife,  if  floe  poifoned  the  children,  coun- 
terfeited the  keys,  or  committed  adultery. 
Subfequent  periods,  gave  him  a power  to 
inflift  a fuitable  punilhment  upon  her,  if  {he 
a£ied  perverfely,  difhoneftly,  or  drunk  wine; 
and  even  to  kill  her,  if  he  furprifed  her  in 
infidelity  to  his  bed.  But  all  the  privileges 
were  not  on  the  fide  of  the  hufband  ; fome 
of  a very  extraordinary  nature  belonged  to 
the  wives,  or  rather  to  the  widows,  of  Ro- 
mans. Children  born  ten  months  after  the 

$ 

death  of  the  hufband  wrere  reckoned  legiti- 
mate ; and  Hadrian,  thinking  this  period 
too  fhort,  extended  it  to  eleven. 

r t ■ 

V ' , ■ • 

Among  the  northern  nations  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  Romans,  and  who 
afterward  overturned  their  empire,  a fur- 
prifing  fimilarity  of  manners  was  every 
where  obfervable.  Wherever  fighting  wa$ 
concerned,  they  were  univerfally  diflin- 

K guifhed 
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guifhed  by  a brutal  ferocity ; while,  in  re- 
gard to  the  fair  fex,  they  carried  their  po- 
Jitenefs,  in  many  particulars,  to  a degree 
hardly  known  even  among  the  moff  civilized 
nations.  From  the  remote!!  antiquity,  they 
confined  thcmfelves  to  one  wife,  to  whom 
they  were  married  in  a manner  more  folemn 
than  we  commonly  meet  with  among  a peo- 
ple fo  rude  and  uncultivated.  The  father, 
or  guardian,  gave  away  his  daughter  in 
words  to  this  effeft : “ I give  thee  my 
“ daughter  in  honourable  wedlock,  to  have 
the  half  of  thy  bed,  the  keeping  of  the 
“ keys  of  thy  houfe,  one-third  of  the  money 
“ thou  art  at  prefent  poffeffed  of,  or  (halt 
“ poffefs  hereafter,  and  to  enjoy  the  other 
“ rights  appointed  to  wives  by  law.”  The 
hufband  then  made  his  bride  a prefent,  by 
way  of  dowry.  The  relations  of  both  par- 
ties were  witneffes  of  what  he  gave  ; which 
were  not  things  adapted  to  flatter  her  vanity, 
or  adorn  her  perfon,  but  commonly  con- 
fided of  fome  oxen,  a bridled  horfe,  or  a 
fiiield,  {pear,  or  fword.  In  return  for  which, 
the  bride  made  her  hufband  a prefent  of 
fome  arms  ; and  the  mutual  interchange  of 
fhefe  prefents  they  effeemed  an  indiffoluble 
tie,  as  they  were  given  and  received  before 

witneffes 
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witnefles  the  moft  nearly  conneHed  with 
them,  and  before  the  connubial  gods. 


As  modes  and  cufloms  are  perpetually 
- changing  with  the  times  and  circumflances, 
this  limple  ceremony,  at  lad,  became  more 
complicated ; the  bridegroom  lent  all  his 
friends  and  relations  to  the  houfe  of  the 
bride’s  father,  who,  with  all  the  relations 
on  her  fide,  conduced  her  from  thence  to 
that  of  her  future  hufband,  being  led  by  a 
matron,  and  followed  by  a company  of 
young  maidens.  On  her  arrival,  fhe  was 
received  by  the  bridegroom,  who  proceeded 
along  with  her  to  the  church,  where  a 
pried  performed  the  nuptial  benediftion. 
When  the  bride  was  a virgin,  this  wTas  coitn 
monly  done  beneath  a canopy,  to  fave  her 
blufhes : when  a widow,  the  canopy  was 
thought  unneceffary.  Among  the  Franks, 
indead  of  the  church,  marriages  were  to 
be  performed  in  a full  court,  where  a buck- 
ler had  been  three  times  lifted  up,  and  three 
caufes  at  lead  openly  tried;  otherwife  it 
was  not  valid.  When  it  was  done  in  the 
church,  the  pried  afterward  crowned  the 
young  couple  with  flowers  : fo  crowned 

they  went  home,  {pent  the  afternoon  in 

drinking 
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drinking  and  dancing,  and  at  night,  the  p- 
whole  company  having  Teen  them  in  bed  cvrv>^> 
together,  drank  to  them,  and  retired. 

An  ancient  and  inviolable  cudom  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  we  are  now 
confidering.  The  bridegroom  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  marriage,  was  obliged  to 
prefent  the  bride  with  a morgengabe,  or 
morning-gift ; which  became,  notwithstand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  marriage,  her  foie  and 
abfolute  property,  and  might  be  difpofed  of 
in  her  life  or  at  her  death.  This  morgen- 
gabe, at  fird,  was  probably  only  money, 

cattle,  or  furniture,  afterward  it  was  fre- 

* 

quently  land  ; and  fuch  wTas  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  that  they  often  prevailed  on  the 
women  to  leave  this  land  to  the  church. 

Having  thus  far  traced  the  ceremonies 
of  marriage,  we  think  it  necedary  to  obferve, 
that  our  foie  intention  was  not  to  exhibit 
thefe  ceremonies  for  the  entertainment  of 
our  readers,  but  with  a view  alfo  to  difcover 
whether  marriage  itfelf,  and  the  various 
modes  of  celebrating  it,  are  of  divine  or 
human  inditution. 

In 
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In  the  courfe  of  our  narration,  we  have 
feen  that  the  Jews  attributed  the  inftitution 
of  marriage  to  the  Creator  himfelf,  becaufe 
he  made,  and  brought  to  Adam,  a female 
companion ; but  as  upon  this  occafion,  the 
fcripture  mentions  no  fuch  inftitution,  we 
may  w7ith  equal  reafon  fuppofe,  that  he  in- 
flituted  marriage  among  the  other  animals, 
becaufe  he  created  them  alfo  male  and  fe- 
male. We  have  further  feen,  that  as  the 
Jews,  in  general,  attributed  the  inftitution  of 
marriage  to  the  Divinity,  fo  their  Rabbies 
attributed  the  inftitution  of  the  ceremonies 
with  which  it  was  folemnized  to  Mofes,  who 
was  divinely  infpired.  But  Mofes  mentions 
no  fuch  thing,  and  lias  only  in  his  code 
of  legiftation,  iftued  a few  regulations  fof 
the  conduft  of  married  people  towards  each 
other,  and  the  neceftity  of  thefe  regulations 
fhews,  that  marriage  was,  before  his  time,  in 
fo  imperfe£t  a ftate,  that  we  cannot  reafona- 
bly  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  directed  by  an 
all  perfect  being,  The  Liturgy  alfo  of  our 
church,  confoiiant  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  tells  us,  " that  marriage  w^as  inftituted 
4<  in  the  ftate  of  innocency  ;'*5  but  wre  can 
difcover  no  foundation  for  fuch  after- 
tion  ; and  the  polygamy  of  the  antedilu- 
vians' 
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Viarts  and  patriarchs  plainly  point  out,  that  Cji  a p. 
it  was  then  only  a cuftomary  agreement,  or 
at  heft  the  work  of  Tome  bungling  legislator. 

We  do  not  hereby  mean  to  depriciate  mar- 
riage—-on  the  contrary,  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  wifeft  and  rnoft  rlecellary  regulations 
or  lociety ; but,  for  the  re  a Tons  already 
given,  we  confidcr  it  only  as  a human  re- 
gulation. 

In  the  fhort  hiftory  we  have  given  of  the 
rile  and  progrcfs  of  matrimony  among  the 
Other  primitive  nations,  we  have  fcarcely 
lound  any  of  them  even  pretending  that  it 
'vas  inftituted  by  their  gods,  but  by  their 
nft  le^iflators,  as  by  Menes  in  Egypt,  and 
by  Cecrops  in  Greece;  nor  have  we  found 
even  among  the  jews  themfelves,  that  either 
prophet  or  prieft  were  concerned  in  the 
celebration  of  it,  though  they  managed 
every  tiling  that  was  confidered  as  facrc-d, 
or  of  divine  inftitution.  The  other  primi- 
tive nations  had  alfo  prieft s,  to  whom  the 
celebration  of  every  holy  rite  was  commit- 
ted ; but  the  magiftrates,  and  relations  of 
the  contracting  parties,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple who  concerned  themfelves  about  the 
Htes  of  marriage ; a ftrong  prefumption  that 
Vol.  II.  S C it 
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it  was  not  confidered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a civil  com  pad. 

It  is  a melancholy  truth,  that  the  im- 

J J 

provement  of  fociety  improves  alfo  the  arts 
of  fraud  and  diffimulation,  and  renders  a 
far  greater  number  of  public  ceremonies 
and  laws,  neceflary  to  bind  mankind  to 
good  faith,  than  are  required  among  a fim- 
ple  uncultivated  people.  This  is  one  reafon 
why  we  have  feen  the  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage always  becoming  more  complex,  and 
more  folemn.  The  laws  of  Mofes,  and  of 
almofl  all  the  ancient  legiflators,  gave  to 
men,  a liberty  of  polygamy,  of  concubi- 
nage, and  made  divorces  a matter  of  the 
greateff  facility  ; hence  men  were  only  ac- 
cuflomed  to  a yoke  which  felt  light,  and 
was  eafily  fhaken  off.  But  the  chriffian 
legiflator,  viewing  the  two  fexes  with  im- 
partiality, deflroyed  all  thefe  male  privi- 
leges, ordered  only  one  man  and  one  woman 
to  be  joined  together,  and  required  the  fame 
abfolute  unconditional  fidelity  from  both. 
Unaccuflomed  to  this  feeming  feverity,  and 
confidering  it  as  an  infringement  of  their 
liberty,  the  men  became  lefs  faithful  to 
their  wives,  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to 

obtain 
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obtain  that  freedom  by  the  denial  of  their 
marriage,  which  they  could  not  hope  for 
from  a divorce;  hence,  perhaps,  religion 
was  firft  called  in,  to  overawe  the  confcience, 
and  make  the  compaft  more  folemn. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  hiftory  gives  us  the  firft 
account  ofpriefts  having  performed  the  nup- 
tial ceremony  ; and,  as  the  chriftian  religion 
was  early  introduced  into  Rome;  from  the  pa- 
gan priefts,  the  chriftian  clergy,  perhaps,  bor- 
rowed the  cuftom  of  celebrating  marriages 
alfo.  But  it  was  fome  ages  before  mankind 
began  to  confider  thefe  marriages,  which  were 
folemnized  by  a prieft,  as  the  only  legal  ones, 
or  before  the  priefts  themfelves  thought  of 
appropriating  this  privilege  entirely  to  their 
order.  The  Franks  and  fome  other  chrifti- 
ans  were  married  in  their  courts  of  juftice, 
by  their  relations  or  magiftrates.  Whether 
chriftian  priefts  firft  performed  the  ceremo- 
nies of  marriage,  with  a view  to  give  them 
an  additional  folemnity,  and,  by  fo  doing, 
to  induce  the  parties  more  ftrift ly  to  obferve 
their  obligations,  or  with  a view  to  add  to 
the  importance  and  revenues  of  the  church, 
is  at  this  period  uncertain.  But  however 
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CxxviP‘  t^lat  be,  Soter,  the  fifteenth  bifhop  who  fil- 
Jed  St.  Peter’s  chair,  (for  they  had  fcarcely 
then  a (fumed  the  name  and  authority  of 
Pope)  finding,  that  veiling  the  foie  right 
of  performing  marriage  ceremonies  in  the 
clergy,  was  likely  to  bring  in  a very  c.on~ 
fiderable  revenue,  ordained,  that  no  wo- 
man fhculd  be  deemed  a lawful  wife,  unlefs 
formally  married  by  a pried,  and  given 
away  by  her  parents,  Though  this  was  a 
great  innovation  on  the  ancient  cudoms, 
and  perhaps  encroachment  on  the  right  of 
the  civil  power,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
refi dance  was  made  to  it  at  Rome.  In 
other  parts  of  the  chridian  world,  however, 
where  the  fuccefior  of  St.  Peter  had  lefs  in- 
fluence, parents  and  magidrates  dill  com 
linued  to  exert  the  power  of  marrying  ; but 
this  power  feems,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  have 

been  almod  entirely  wreded  out  of  their 

■ * 

hands,  to  do  which  the  more  effedlually,  the 
clergy  dignified  marriage  with  the  name  of 
a facrament,  in  order  to  keep  the  prophane 
laity  entirely  from  adminidering  it ; but  at 
what  time  they  fell  upon  this  expedient,  is 
not  certainly  known. 


After 
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After  a variety  of  nations  had  fliaken  c '[ 
on  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
they  hill  left  in  the  hands  of  their  priefls,  al- 
moh  an  exclufive  power  of  joining  the  fexes  ins 
together  in  marriage.  This,  however,  ap-  ^1 ’inTh^ 
pears  rather  to  have  been  by  the  tacit  confent  clcrsy- 
of  the  civil  power,  than  from  any  deleft  in 
its  right  and  authority;  for  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  marriages  were  frequently 
folemnized  by  the  juhices  of  the  peace;  and 
the  clergy  neither  attempted  to  invalidate 
them,  nor  to  make  the  children  proceeding 
from  them  illegitimate ; and  when  the  pro- 
vince of  New  England  was  firh  fettled,  one 
of  the  earl  left  law’s  of  the  colony  was,  that 
the  power  of  marrying  (liould  belong  to  the 
magifhates.  How  different  was  the  cafe 
with  the  firft  French  fettlers  in  Canada  !*For 
many  years  a prieff  had  not  been  feen  in 
that  country,  and  a magiftrate  could  not 
marry.  The  confequence  was  natural.  Men 
and  women  joined  themfelves  together  as 
- hufband  and  wife,  trufling  to  the  vows  and 
promifes  of  each  other.  Father  Charlevoix, 
a Jefuit,  at  lafl  travelling  into  thefe  wild 
legions,  found  many  of  the  fiinple,  innocent 
inhabitants  living  in  that  manner;  he  re- 
buked them  with  much  feverity,  enjoined 

then* 
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them  to  do  penance,  and  afterwards  married 
them.  At  the  Reftoration,  the  power  of 
marrying  reverted  again  to  the  clergy.  The 
magi  Urate,  however,  had  not  entirely  re- 
signed his  right  to  that  power ; but  it 
was  by  a late  aH  of  parliament  altogether 
wrefted  from  him,  and  a penalty  annexed 
to  the  folemnization  of  it  by  any  other  per- 
fon  but  a pried. 

Whe  nce  it  originated  is  not  eafy  to  fay, 
but  a notion  pretty  generally  prevails  in  this 
and  feyeral  other  countries,  that  the  clergy, 
and  they  only,  are  veiled  with  a power  from 
heaven,  of  licenfmg  men  and  women  to 
come  together  for  the  purpofes  of  propaga- 
tion * ; whereas  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  the  two  fexes  being  made 
for  each  other,  have,  from  nature,  the  right 
of  coming  together  for  this  purpofe,  and  of 
difpofing  of  themfelves  to  each  other;  fo 

* This  was  not  the  only  usurpation  of  the  clergy  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  were  a variety  of  others.  No  man  was  allowed  chriftian 
burial  who  had  not,  according  to  his  circumftances,  bequeathed  fome- 
thing  to  the  church.  A new-married  couple  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
bed  together  for  the  firfl  three  nights,  unlcfs  they  paid  the  church  for 
a difpenfation.  In  fhort,  a man  could  neither  come  into  the  world, 
continue  in  it,  nor  go  out  of  it,  without  being  laid  under  contribution 
by  the  clergy. 
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that  a clergyman,  in  performing  a marriage 
ceremony,  does  not  confer  any  right  or  pri- 
vilege on  the  parties,  which  they  had  not 
before,  but  only  in  a public  manner,  and  as 
appointed  by  the  legiflature  of  his  country, 
witnefles  and  authenticates  the  public  decla- 
ration they  make  of  having  entered  into  a 
matrimonial  agreement  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  that  country  ; to  which 
bargain  or  agreement,  this  fblemn  and  pub- 
lic authentication  obliges  the  parties  to  hand, 
and  becomes  their  fecurity  for  the  fidelity 
of  each  other . thus,  whether  the  marriage 
ceremony  be  performed  as  it  now  is  in  mod 
parts  of  the  cnnflian  world,  by  a clergy- 
man, or,  as  it  formerly  was,  and  Hill  is  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  by  a civil  magi- 
ffratc  ; neither  the  a6f  of  the  clergyman, 
nor  of  the  magiffrate,  convey  any  right, 
but  only  publicly  record,  that  fuch  par- 
ties have  entered  with  mutual  confent  on 
the  exercife  of  a right  they  have  by  nature  ; 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  when  an  heir  at  law 
fucceeds  to  an  effate,  the  ceremonies  cuflo- 
mary  in  the  country  where  he  refides  at 
entering  him  heir,  do  not  convey  to  him 
any  new  right  to  that  effate,  but  only  pub- 
licly declare  and  manifeft  to  his  country, 
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^xxvi"  ^iat  *,e  ^as  entered  into  pofleflion  of  that 
eflate  by  virtue  of  his  inherent  right  as  heir 
to  it  by  nature* 


rjiaclais 


Civil  and  There  are  many  of  our  fair  readers, 

religious  . . . 

compadts  who  imagine  that  it  marriage  were  only 
equally  eonfidered  as  a civil  ceremony*  it  would 

J * 

lofe  much  of  its  validity  ; but  a little  reflec- 
tion will  difeover  this  to  be  an  error.  When 
two  or  more  people  make  an  agreement  to 
do  fuch  and  fuch  offices,  and  to  abflain 
from  the  doing  of  others,  if  they  take  an 
oath,  on  the  Bible,  on  the  Koran,  or  the 
Talmud,  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  open  field, 
the  oath  is  not  by  any  of  thefe  additional 
circum (lances  rendered  more  or  lefs  bind- 
ing, u'nlefs  to  fuperftitious  minds.  Its  force 
and  obligatory  power  is  derived  from  another 
fource:  from  our  regard  to  moral  re£litude,- 
and  its  obligation  upon  us  would  be  as 
flrong,  and  a breach  of  it  as  immoral  and 
diffionourable,  if  we  made  it  in  our  clofet* 
as  if  before  witneffes.  Every  perfon  whofe 
mind  is  not  warped  by  fuperflition,  confiders 
himfelf  to  be  as  firmly  bound  by  a civil  as 
a religious  oath,  and  with  an  equal  degree 
of  confcientioufnefs  performs  what  he  fwore, 
at  the  bar,  as  at  the  altar ; and  were  this 

not 
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not  die  cafe-wefliould  either  be  obliged  to  call  C!I  A *’■ 
in  the  aid  of  religion  to  every  kind  of  obli- 
gation,  or  to  put  an  end  to  all  mutual  trull 
and  confidence  in  civil  tranfa£lions.  Mar- 
riage, therefore.  Hands  exaftly  in  the  fame 
light  as  all  other  tranfaflions  of  a nature  in- 
tereffing  to  the  public,' it  is  not  allowed  that 
every  one  fhould  enter  into  it  according  to 
his  own  whim  and  caprice,  but  according 
to  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  preferibed 
by  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  Japan,  {he 
is  only  a lawful  wife  who  is  given  by  their 
great  regal  pontiff.  By  the  laws  of  Maho- 
met, {he  is  only  fo,  who  is  married  by  the 
judge ; and  in  a great  many  parts  of  the 
world,  {he  cannot  be  fo  unlefs  given  by  her  # 
parents.  By  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
I rent,  {he  is  only  lawfully  married  who  is 
given  in  the  prefence  of  at  leal!  three  wit** 
rjeffes* 


In  different  countries  the  word  marriage 
admits  of  different  bonifications.  Among 
the  greateft  part  of  the  ancients,  it  implied 
a fort  of  bargain  entered  into  between  one 
man  and  feveral  women,  that  they  fhould 
ferve  him,  obey  him,  and  be  turned  off  at 
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his  pleafurc.  In  the  Eafl  it  implies  nearly 
the  fame  thing  at  this  day.  In  the  Greek 
iflands,  and  many  other  places,  it  fignifies 
a temporary  agreement  between  a man  and 
a woman,  to  cohabit  together  fo  long  as 
they  can  agree,  or  find  it  convenient ; and 
fo  long  as  the  man  can  pay  his  fair  partner 
the  fum  for  which  {he  ftipulated  to  live  with 
him.  On  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Aha,  it  fignifies  a legal  condemna- 
tion of  the  fex  to  be  the  flaves  of  their  huh 
bands,  to  labour  for  their  fubfiflence,  and 
to  rear  their  children.  In  Europe,  it  is  a 
mutual,  and  almofl  indiffoluble  agreement 
between  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  live 
and  cohabit  together,  through  every  cir- 
cumflance  of  profperous  and  adverfe  for- 
tune, till  death  fliali  feparate  them. 

Having  given  thefe  imperfeft  fketches 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  marriage; 
having  marked  as  vTe  came  along,  fome  of 
the  caufes  which  rendered  the  celebration 
of  it  more  public  and  folenm,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  a view  of  the  manner  in  which 
wives  were  formerly  acquired;  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  married  per- 

fons  ;• 
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ions ; the  reftraint  laid  upon  them  ; and  of 
the  cuftoms  and  ufages  by  which  they  are 
governed  and  direfted  in  their  conduct  to 

o 

the  world,  and  to  one  another. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued. 


XXVII. 


cJ„ip'  *\  X THEREVER  the  rights  of  nature  are 
7 * entire,  women  have  a power  to  dif- 
pofe  of  themfelves  in  marriage.  Where  ihefe 
rights  are  only  in  feme  degree  infringed,  the 
confent  of  parents,  relations  or  guardians, 
is  neceffary.  Where  they  are  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  the  fex  are  difpofed  of  by  their 
parents  and  relations,  in  a manner  little  dif- 
ferent from  bargain  and  fale.  The  legiflator, 
or  the  parents,  almoft  every  where  deny  to 
women  who  are  under  age,  the  liberty  of 
difpofing  of  themfelves ; and  even  fuch  wo- 
men as  are  of  age,  enjoy  this  liberty  only 
in  Europe,  and  colonies  peopled  by  Euro- 
peans. Formerly  in  England,  when  a girl, 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  got  mar- 
ried without  the  confent  of  her  parents,  the 
law  ordained  no  remedy  for  the  evil  ; but 
by  the  late  marriage  a£f,  all  marriages  con- 
tracted in  the  time  of  minority,  without  fuch 
confent,  are  declared  null  and  void ; and 
parents,  and  guardians  are  invehed  with  a 

power 
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power  of  hindering  their  children,  or  wards,  J’* 
from  marrying,  till  they  liave  completed 
their  twenty-firft  year.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  feveral  other  people,  a woman 
never  obtained  the  power  of  eluding  her  part- 
ner in  wedlock.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  overturned,  when  the  feudal  fyftem  was 
created  on  its  ruins,  it  wTas  ordained,  that 
no  daughter  of  a vahal  fhould  be  given  in 
marriage,  without  the  confent  of  the  lord : 
and  at  this  day,  the  daughters  of  the  great, 
even  in  the  politeft  countries  of  Europe,  can 
fcarely  be  laid  to  enjoy  any  difpofing  power 
of  themfelves,  but  are  frequently  ftipulated 
for  in  a treaty  of  peace,  or  a family  com- 
pact, and  at  lafl  married,  by  proxy,  to  a man 
whom  they  never  faw,  and  confequently 
cannot  tell  whether  they  may  love  or  hate. 

In  the  mold  early  periods  of  time,  a w,"vcs 
woman  feems  to  have  been  taken  pofleflion 
of  for  a wife,  without  any  conditional  agree-  r’iet>'  of 
ment ; after  thefe  periods,  the  mod  common  1 
way  of  obtaining  her  feems  to  have  been  by 
purchafing  her  from  her  relations.  Abraham 
bought  Rebecca  for  his  fon ; Jacob,  defti- 
tute  of  any  thing  to  give,  ferved  Laban 
fourteen  years  for  his  two  daughters ; and 
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Sechem,  when  in  love  with  Jacob’s  daughter, 
was  determined  not  to  break  off'  the  match 
for  whatever  price  her  friends  might  fix 
upon  her.  The  fame  cuffom  is  mentioned 
in  a variety  of  places  of  Homer.  It  was 
praflifed  in  Thrace,  in  Spain,  Germany, 
and  Gaul.  It  is  now  p ratified  in  Hindoffan, 
China,  Tartary,  Turkey;  by  the  Moors  of 
Africa,  and  the  lavages  in  a variety  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  Gaul,  during  the 
fifth  century,  the  princefs  Clotilda,  daughter 
of  Goncjebaud,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
being  married  to  Clovis  by  proxy,  the  proxy 
prefented  her  with  a fol  and  a denier,  as  the 
price  of  her  virginity.  In  England,  a wife 
was  bought  in  a different  manner;  in  the 

O 

time  of  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  de 
Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  to  the  king  to 
obtain  his  requeff  to  Ifola  Billet,  that  fhe 
fhould  take  him  for  a hufband.  Roger  Fitz- 
Walter  gave  three  good  palfreys,  to  have 
the  king’s  letter  to  Roger  Betram’s  mother, 
that  Ihe  fhould  marry  him.  In  thefe  times, 
when  the  kings  of  England  exercifed  fo  un- 
limited a power  over  their  fubje&s,  the 
king’s  requeff,  or  his  letter,  amounted  to  an 
abfolute  command,  and  the  money  paid  to 

obtain  thefe,  was  as  literally  the  purchafe 
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of  a wife,  as  if  it  had  been  paid  for  her 
at  a public  fale. 

In  Timor,  an  ifland  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
it  is  faid,  that  parents  fell  their  children  to 
purchafe  more  wives.  In  Circaflia,  women 
are  reared  and  improved  in  beauty  and  every 
alluring  art,  only  for  the  purpofe  of  being 
fold.  The  prince  of  the  Circalfians,  de- 
manded from  the  prince  of  Mingrelia,  an 
hundred  (laves  loaded  with  tapedrv,  an  hun- 
dred cows,  as  many  oxen,  and  the  fame 
number  of  horfes,  as  the  price  of  his  fi (ler. 
In  New  Zealand  we  meet  with  a c uflom 
which  may  be  called  purchafing  a wife  for 
a night,  which  is  a proof  that  thofe  mud 
alfo  be  purchafed  who  are  intended  for  a 
longer  duration.  The  Thracians  put  the 
faired  of  their  virgins  up  to  public  fale. 
The  magidrates  of  Crete  had  the  foie  power 
of  chufing  partners  in  marriage  for  their 
young  men  ; in  the  execution  of  this  power, 
the  affe&ion  and  intered  of  the  parties  were 
totally  overlooked,  and  the  good  of  the 
date  the  only  obje£l  of  attention ; in  pur- 
fuing  which,  they  always  alloted  the  drongeft 
and  bed  made  of  each  fex  to  one  another, 

that 
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that  they  might  raife  up  a generation  of  wdJ-* 
riors,  or  of  women  lit  to  be  the  mothers 
of  warriors. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  number 
ol  the  human  race  was  but  few,  when  every 
one  might  confequently  appropriate  to  him- 
felt,  and  cultivate  fuch  grounds  as  lay  molt 
convenient  for  his  ufe  ; when  his  wife  and 
children,  as  loon  as  they  were  able,  allified 
in  this  and  every  Other  kind  of  labour ; a 
wife  was  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wife,  and  therefore  (he  was  bought,  both  as 
an  inltrument  of  propagation,  and  an  aflif- 
tant  in  the  occupations  of  life.  But  as' 
focieties  wTere  formed,  lands  and  goods  of 
all  kinds  appropriated,  and  women  became, 
perhaps,  lefs  indullrious,  every  addition  to 
a family  became  an  additional  expence  ; 
hence,  inftead  of  a man  paying  a price  for 
his  wife,  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  receive 
fomething  along  with  her.  Marriage,  there- 
fore, became  a compa£l  between  one  man 
and  one  or  more  women,  according  to  the 
cullom  of  the  country,  to  join  their  flocks, 
interells,  and  perfons  together,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bring  up  a 
family,  and  carry  on  the  trade  or  bufinefs 

by 
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by  which  they  were  to  acquire  a fubfiftence. 
The  ftock  or  fortune  of  a woman  fo  mar- 
ried, was  called  her  portion  or  dowry,  and 
in  proeefs  of  time  came  to  be  fettled  upon 
her  as  a fecurity  from  want,  if  her  hufband 
fhould  die  before  her. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  fuppofed  to  be 
the  firft  people  who  arrived  at  any  degree 
of  cultivation,  among  them  we  meet  with 
the  firft  account  of  portions.  Pharaoh  gave 
the  city  of  Gazer  to  Solomon  king  of 
Ifrael,  as  a portion  with  his  daughter.  We 
do  not  recolle61  any  other  account  of  por- 
tions till  we  come  to  the  Greeks ; when  we 
find  Phares  of  Chalcedon,  ordering,  by  a 
law,  that  the  rich  fhould  give  portions  with 
.their  daughters  to  the  poor,  but  receive 
none  with  fuch  women  as  were  married  to 
their  fons.  A law,  which  he  had  founded 
on  the  cuftom  of  his  country;  for  Helen 
brought  to  Menelaus  the  kingdom  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards,  in  default,  we  fuppofe,  of 
male  heirs,  the  daughters  of  feveral  Grecian 
kings  carried  the  kingdoms  of  their  fathers, 
as  dowries  to  their  hufbands.  But  although 
this  was  the  cafe  with  regard  to  kingdoms, 
yet  the  contrary  feems,  in  cafes  of  private 
Vol.II,  Uu  property* 
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property,  to  have  been  the  general  pradlice^ 
as  we  learn  from  the  llory  of  Danaus,  whole 
daughters  having  rendered  themfelves  infa- 
mous, their  father  caufed  a proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  he  would  not  demand  any 
prefents  from  thofewho  fhould  marry  them; 
and  from  the  condudl  of  Agamemnon  to 
Achilles,  who  tells  him,  that  he  will  give 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  with- 
out requiring  any  prefents.  The  prefents 
ufaally  made  on  thole  occalions  were  of  two 
kinds ; the  firft  was  given  to  the  father  of 
the  lady,  as  a bribe  or  price  to  engage  him 
to  give  his  daughter  to  the  fuitor ; the  fe- 
cond,  to  the  lady  herfelf,  in  order  to  gain 
3ier  affedlion : and  lome  authors  are  of 

opinion,  that  the  prefents  thus  made  to  the 
father  and  the  daughter,  were  joined  to- 
gether to  compofe  the  fortune  of  the  latter, 
which  was  fettled  upon  her  as  her  dower* 
So  that  if  the  hufband  did  not  literally  pur- 
chafe  a bride,  he  bribed  her  to  his  arms,  and 
to  an  independence,  with  his  own  money. 
This  kind  of  dower,  or  feparate  property 
of  the  wife,  feems  not  only  to  have  been  an 
early  cuftom,  but  alfo  widely  dilfufed  among 
the  ancients.  In  the  laws  of  Hindoftan,  it 
is  accurately  fettled  and  defined ; and  in 

Arabia, 
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Arabia,  it  took  place  fo  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance o 1 Mahomet,  that  in  his  time  it 
feems  to  have  been  thoroughly  canvafled 
and  underdood.  The  bridegroom  lent  the 
preients  of  which  it  confided,  from  his  houfe 
to  that  of  the  bride,  with  luch  an  odenta- 
tious  pomp  and  parade,  that  though  the 
whole  might  have  been  carried  by  two  or 
three  horfes  or  camels,  twenty  or  thirty 
at  lead  were  commonly  employed  for  the 
purpofe. 

As  the  principles  of  equity  and  judice 
began  to  be  unfolded,  it  was  eafy  to  dif- 
cover,  that  women  who  had  addled  their 
fathers  and  hufbands  in  acquiring  the  goods 
of  fortune,  fhould  not  be  given  in  marriage 
by  the  firfl  without  portions,  nor  left  by  the 
lad  at  death  without  fettlements  as  an  equi- 
valent for  thefe  portions ; hence  the  cudom 
of  receiving  a fortune  with  a bride,  and 
fettling  at  lead  an  equivalent  upon  her  and 
her  heirs,  infinuated  itfelf  into  every  coun- 
try, in  proportion  as  its  inhabitants  became 
civilized,  and  acquainted  with  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind. 
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Cxxvil*  Resides  the  methods  of  purchafing  wives 
^'/~v~Nw)  of  then  relations,  and  agreeing  with  them- 
gamyLd  ^ves  by  a mutual  compand;  polygamy  and 
concubi-  concubinage  are  circumftances  which  greatly 
influence  the  conduct  of  a hufband  towards 
them.  Polygamy,  or  the  cuflom  of  marry- 
ing a plurality  of  women,  began  in  a very 
early  period  of  the  world.  Lamech  took 
two  wives,  and  from  that  time  forward  it  is 
probable,  all  thy  inhabitants  of  the  Eafl  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  took  as  many  as 
their  inclinations  and  circumftances  would 
allow  of.  From  the  manners  of  the  primi- 
tive ages,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  concubinage 
followed  foon  after  polygamy,  though  we 
have  no  diftinH  account  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Abraham,  in  whole  hiffory  we  are  pre- 
fented  with  the  ceremony  of  making  a con- 
cubine ; a ceremony  which  to  us  at  this 
period  appears  not  lefs  Angular  than  unna- 
tural. Sarai,  Abraham’s  wife,  being  barren, 
takes  her  handmaid  Hagar,  prefents  her  to 
her  hufband,  and  prays  him  to  go  in  unto 
her,  and  raife  up  feed  to  Sarai.  Although 
we  are  not  here  told  of  any  compulfion  on 
tne  part  of  Abraham,  it  would  feem  th^t 
this  was  not  altogether  a voluntary  a 61  of 
Jiis  wife,  as  it  is  fo  unnatural  for  one  woman 
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to  allow  another  peaceably  to  (hare  the  em- 
braces of  her  hufband,  which  even  now  in 
Hindoftan,  where  the  practice  has  fubfifted 
time  immemorial,  the  fex  are  brought  to 
with  the  greatefl  difficulty ; as  we  find  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  that  people,  which  or- 
dains, <e  that  whatever  a hufband,  on  his 

contracting  a fecond  marriage,  may  give 
*e  his  wife  io  pacify  her , is  to  be  reckoned 
“ her  foie  and  abfolute  property.” 

Polygamy  and  concubinage  having  in 
proccfs  of  time  become  fafhionable,  the 
women  kept  by  the  great  were  more  for 
grandeur  and  hate,  than  for  fatisfying  the 
animal  appetite  : Solomon  had  threefcore 
queens,  and  fourfeore  concubines,  and  vir- 
gins without  number.  Maimon  tells  us, 
that  among  the  Jews  a man  might  have  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleafed,  even  to  the 
number  of  a hunc red,  and  that  it  was  not 
m their  power  to  hinder  him,  provided  he 
could  maintain,  and  pay  them  all  the  con- 
jugal debt  once  a week;  but  in  this  duty  he 
was  not  to  run  in  arrear  to  any  of  them 
above  one  month,  though  with  regard  to 
concubines  he  might  do  as  he  pleafed. 
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The  ancient  Germans  were  fo  driH  mo* 
nogamids  *,  that  they  reckoned  it  a fpecies 
of  polygamy  for  a woman  to  marry  a fe- 
cond  hufband,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
fiidi  “ A woman,”  faid  they,  “ has  but  one 
“ file,  and  one  body,  therefore  fhould  have 
(i  but  one  hufband;”  and  befides,  they  added, 
“ that  fhe  who  knows  (he  is  never  to  have  a 
“ fecond  hufband,  will  the  more  value  and 
“ endeavour  to  promote  the  happinefs  and 
“ preferve  the  life  oftlie  firft.”  Among  the 
Heruli  this  idea  was  carried  farther,  a wo- 
man was  obliged  to  flrangle  herfelf  at  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  left  fhe  fhould  after* 
ward  marry  another ; fo  deteflable  was  poly^ 
gamy  in  the  North,  while  in  the  Ead  it  is 
one  of  thefe  privileges  which  they  mod  of 
all  others  edeem,  and  maintain  with  fuch 
indexible  firmnefs,  that  it  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  lad  of  thofe  that  the  Europeans 
will  wred  out  of  their  hands. 

The  Egyptians,  it  is  probable,  did  not 
allow  of  polygamy,  and  as  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed their  inffitutions  from  them,  it  was 
alfo  forbid  by  the  laws  of  Cecrops,  though 


" * Monogamy  is  having  only  one  wife. 
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lowed  or  overlooked  ; for  in  the  Odyffey  of 

J J 

Homer  we  find  UlyfTes  declaring  himfelf  to 
be  the  Ton  of  a concubine,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  done,  had  any  great 
degree  of  infamy  been  annexed  to  it.  In 
fome  cafes,  however,  polygamy  was  allowed 
in  Greece,  from  a miftaken  notion  that  it 
would  increafe  population;  in  others  the 
laws  fometimes  took  no  notice  of  it.  Euri- 
pedes  is  faid  to  have  had  two  wives,  who,  by 
their  conftant  difagreement,  gave  him  a 
diilike  to  the  whole  fex  ; a fuppofition 
which  receives  fome  weight  from  thefe  lines 
of  his  Andromache: 


— ne  er  will  I commend 

More  beds,  more  wives  than  one,  nor 
children  curs’d  [of  life. 

With  double  mothers,  banes  and  plagues 

Socrates  too  had  two  wives,  but  the  poor 
culprit  had  as  much  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
temerity  as  Euripedes, 

Polygamy  feems  not  to  have  been  en-  Late  Jn- 
tirely  eradicated  among  the  Chriftians  in 
the  fixth  century,  as  we  find  it  then  enafted  and  bi*a" 
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^xm*  *n  canons  of  one  of  their  councils,  that 
if  any  one  is  married  to  many  wives  he  (hall 
do  penance.  Even  the  clergy  themfelves, 
in  this  period,  pra&ifed  bigamy*,  as  we  find 
it  ordained  by  another  council  held  at  Nar- 
bonne,  that  iuch  clergyman  as  were  biga- 
mifis,  fhould  only  be  prefbyters  and  deacons, 
and  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  marry  and 
confecrate.  In  the  eight  century,  Charle- 
magne had  two  wives.  Sigebert  and  Chil- 
peric  had  alfo  a plurality,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours.  But  our  aflonifhment 
is  Bill  more  excited,  to  find  inftances  of  bL 
gamy  and  polygamy  fo  late  as  the  fixteenth 
century.  The  German  reformers,  though 
their  declared  intention  was  to  conform  li- 
terally to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  were, 
neverthelefs,  inclined  to  introduce  bigamy 
as  not  inconfiflent  with  thefe  precepts.  Phi- 
lip, Landgrave  of  Heife  Caffel,  wanted,  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  wife,  to  marry  a young 
lady  named  Catharine  Saal,  and  having 
iome  fcruples  of  confcience,  though  in  every 
other  refpetl  a man  of  good  fenfe , he  feemed 
to  believe  that  the  approbation  of  Luther 

V T Cf  \ 
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and  his  brethren,  could  fet  afide  the  moral 
turpitude  of  marrying  two  wives.  He,  there-, 
fore,  teprefentcd  to  them  his  cafe,  told  them, 
that  his  wife,  the  princefs  of  Savoy,  was, 
ugly,  had  bad  finells  about  her,  often  got 
drunk  ; that  his  conflitution  was  fuch  as  laid 
him  under  the  frequent  neceffity  of  gratify- 
ing his  appetite;  and  concluded  with  fome 
artful  hints,  that  unlefs  they  granted  him  a 
difpenfation  to  marry  another  wife,  he  would 
afk  it  of  the  pope.  Luther  upon  this  con- 
voked a fynod  of  fix  reformers,  who  found 
that  polygamy  had  been  praHifed  by  a Ro- 
mon  emperor,  and  by  feveral  of  the  kings 
of  the  Franks ; that  marriage  was  only  a 
civil  compact,  and  that  the  gofpel  had  no 
where  in  exprefs  terms  commanded  mono- 
gamy. They  therefore  figned  a permiffion 
for  Philip  to  marry  another  wife,  which  he 
did  foon  after,  with  the  feeming  confent  of 
his  fir  ft  wife,  the  princefs  of  Savoy*  Thus 
Luther  exercifed  an  authority  which  even 
the  molt  daring  of  the  popes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  apoftolic  power,  had  never  ven- 
tured to  attempt. 

The  famous  Jack  of  Leyden,  who  is  fo 
well  known  in  hiftory,  pretending  to  be  a 
Vo  Li  IL  Xx  prophet 
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prophet  and  a king,  gave  out  that  in  the 
article  of  women  he  had  a right  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  kings  of  Ifracl,  by  tak- 
ing as  many  wives  as  he  thought  proper. 
Whether  urged  by  privilege  or  inclination, 
we  know  not,  but  he  actually  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  marry  feventeen ; and  had  he 
not  been  cut  fhort  in  the  career  of  his  glory 
and  fanatifm,  would  probably  have  married 
twice  that  number. 

As  the  men  have  almofl  in  all  countries 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  power  of  making 
laws  and  of  governing  the  women,  they 
have  in  a great  variety  of  places  indulged  in 
a plurality  of  wives,  but  almofl  entirely 
debarred  the  women  from  a plurality  of 
hufbands,  there  are,  neverthelefs,  a few  in- 
fiances  of  their  enjoying,  in  places  where 
their  credit  and  influence  feem  equal  if  not 
fuperior  to  their  hufbands,  this  privilege. 
We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  in  fome 
provinces  of  ancient  Media,  the  women 
had  a plurality  of  hufbands,  as  the  men  in 
others  had  a plurality  of  wives.  On  the 
coafl  of  Malabar,  a woman  may  have  to  the 
number  of  twelve  hufbands  ; and  in  fome 
cantons  of  the  Iroquois  in  North  America, 
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foe  may  have  feveral.  Father  Tanchard  re- 
ports, that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut, 
the  women  of  the  luperior  calls  may  have  a 
variety  of  hufbands,  and  that  fome  of  them 
a&ually  have  ten,  all  of  whom  they  confider 
as  fo  many  Haves  fubjefled  to  their  perfonal 
charms.  A gentleman,  who  has  lately 
vilited  the  kingdoms  of  Bautan  and  Thibet, 
obferves,  that  all  the  males  of  a family  are 
frequently  ferved  by  one  wife.  Inftitutions 
like  thefe,  as  they  militate  againll  the  jurif- 
diflion  of  the  men,  and  are  deviations  from 
the  cullom  of  all  other  countries,  mull  have 
originated  from  extraordinary  and  uncom- 
mon circumltances  ; but  what  thefe  were,  or 
when  they  took  place,  are  among  the  deli- 
derata  of  hiftory,  which  are  never  likely  to 
be  cleared  up. 

It  would  only  be  treading  the  path,  which 
hundreds  have  trod  before  us,  (hould  wTe 
attempt  here  to  recite  all  the  arguments  that 
have  been  ufed  for  and  againll  polygamy : 
the  greatell  part  of  thofe  againll  it,  have 
turned  upon  this  hinge,  that  all  men  are  by 
nature  equal,  and  have  confequently  an 
equal  right  to  a wife ; that  the  two  fexes  are 
nearly  equal  in  number;  and  where  one 
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man  marries  a variety  of  women,  there  can 
he  none  left  for  feveral  others.  We  pretend 
not  to  favour  polygamy,  as  we  think  it  far 
from  being  either  natural  or  political ; but 
we  cannot  help  obferving  one  circumflance, 
which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with, 
that  in  the  countries  where  it  is  praftifed,  it 
becomes  in  fame  degree  neceffary,  on  ac? 
count  of  the  great  number  of  eunuchs, 
which  make  the  number  of  women  greatly 
exceed  that  of  the  men  ; fo  that  while  the 
infamous  praclice  of  making  eunuchs  is  al- 
lowed, polygamy  mull  be  allowed  alio, 
otherwife  many  women  mull  for  ever  want 
hufbands. 

Wherever  women  are  purchafed  for 
money ; wherever  they  have  not  power  to 
prevent  the  practices  of  polygamy  and  con- 
cubinage, the  treatment  th$y  receive  from 
their  hufbands  is  greatly  influenced  by  thefe 
circumflances,.  A man  thinks  it  hard,  ll  he 
has  not  the  liberty  of  difpofing  of  what  hq 
purchafed,  when  he  is  no  longer  pleafed 
with  it:  hence,  wives  that  are  bought,  are 
generally  divorced  at  pleafure ; and  what 
feems  Hill  lefs  natural,  they  are  fometime$ 

borrowed  and  lent,  like  a piece  of  money, 
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or  of  furniture.  The  Spartans  lent  a wife 
with  as  much  indifference,  as  they  would 
have  done  a horfe,  or  an  afs  ; and  the  elder 
Cato  is  laid  to  have  philofophifed  him  (elf 
into  the  fame  eullorn.  Where  polygamy  is 
praCfifed,  women  are  but  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  fociety;  hu (bands,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  of  ruling  them  more  with  the 
iron  rod  of  a tyrant,  than  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  an  hufband. 

Matrimony,  in  all  nations,  being  a 
compact  between  a male  and  female,  for 
the  purpofe  of  continuing  the  fpecies,  the 
firft  and  moft  neceffary  obligation  of  it  has 
been  thought  fidelity ; but,  by  various  peo- 
ple, this  fidelity  has  been  varioufly  under- 
ftood.  Almoft  all  nations,  ancient  and 
modern,  have  agreed  in  requiring  the  moft 
abfolute  unconditional  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  ; while,  on  that  of  the  man, 
greater  latitude  has  been  given.  Civilians, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  afiign  a reafon  for 
this  difference,  tell  us,  that  the  hand  of 
feverity  is  held  fo  clofely  over  the  inconti- 
nence of  married  women,  and  fo  much  la- 
titude given  to  the  men,  becaufe  the  men 
generally  have  the  care  of  providing  for 
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the  offspring ; and  it  would  be  hard  that 
a man  lliould  be  obliged  to  provide  for, 
and  leave  his  eftate  to  children,  which  he 
could  never  with  certainty  call  his  own, 
were  the  fame  indulgence  given  to  the  wo- 
men as  to  the  men.  A ihorter  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  matter  would  have  been,  to 
have  faid,  that  men  are  generally  the  legif- 
lators.  Where  women  have  (hared  in  the 
legiflation,  they  have  put  their  own  fex  on 
a more  equal  footing  with  ours. 

Where  civil  focietv  has  made  little  or 
no  progrefs,  the  diflinguifhing  charaderiftic 
of  power  is  to  tyrannize  over  weaknefs. 
Hence  the  men,  till  they  are  foftened  by 
politenefs,  and  taught  by  cuftom  to  do 
otherwife,  commonly  endave  and  opprefs 
the  women.  In  what  we  have  already  re- 
lated, fo  many  proofs  of  this  have  occurred, 
that  we  need  not  again  have  recourfe  to 
particular  inftances.  We  (hall  therefore  go 
on  to  obferve,  that  befides  the  illegal  ad- 
vantages, which  power  is  ever  apt  to  aff 
fume,  over  weaknefs  ; as  men  were  almoff 
every  where  the  lawgivers,  molt  of  the 
legal  advantages  of  matrimony  were  alfo 
on  their  fide.  Whoever  among  the  Jews 
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had  married  a wife,  could  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  forced  to  leave  her  for  the  Ipace 
of  one  year.  Among  the  Romans,  even  in 
their  moll;  polifhed  hate,  in  certain  cafes,  the 
hufband  might  proceed  fo  far  as  to  punifh 
his  wife  by  death.  Among!!  almoft  every 
favage  people,  whipping,  and  even  death 
itfelf,  are  frequently  inflated  by  an  enraged 
hufband.  In  a council  of  the  Chriflian  pre- 
lates and  clergy,  held  in  the  year  400,  it 
was  decreed,  that  if  any  clergyman’s  wife 
had  finned,  her  hufband  fhould  keep  her 
bound,  and  faffing  in  his  houfe ; only  he 
fhould  not  take  away  her  life.  This  was 
giving  an  unlimited  liberty  to  hufbands ; 
every  man  might  eafily  charge  his  wife 
with  having  finned,  and  confequently  might 
punifh  her  at  his  diferetion. 

The  Brazilians  take  as  many  wives  as 
they  think  proper,  difmifs  them  when  they 
find  it  convenient,  and  punifh  their  inconti- 
nence with  death.  The  Canadians,  in  fome 
places,  cut  off  the  tip  of  their  nofes,  and 
making  a circular  incifion  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads,  take  off  a piece  of  the  fcalp, 
for  the  fame  crime.  In  Europe,  the  power 
of  a hufband  is  confiderably  extended  by 
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chap.  the  laws  of  the  gofpel,  and  of  the  conftitu^ 
tion,  both  over  the  perfon  and  property  of 
his  wife ; but  this  power  is  generally  exe- 
cuted with  fo  much  lenity  and  indulgence, 
that  a ftranger,  on  feeing  a Ipoufe  and  his 
loving  rib  together,  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
it  was  placed  on  her  fide.  This  is  owing, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  politencfs,  as  wrell  as 
to  fortune*  For  fucli  is  the  pow’er  of  tor- 
tune  over  the  conduct  of  the  human  fpecies 
to  each  other*  that  it  conflantly  commands 
at  leaf!  the  external  appearance  of  deference 
to  the  pofTeffor.  Wherever,  therefore,  por- 
tions are  fafhionable,  they  obliterate  the 
ilavery  of  a wife  to  her  hufband,  put  a flop' 
to  polygamy,  and  difcountenance  concu- 
binage ; for  what  woman  w7nl  voluntarily 
purchafe  a tyrant,  or  give  the  whole  of  lief 
fortune  for  the  fliare  only  of  a hufband ; 
which  fliare  file  muff  i^fintam  againd  ari 
unlimited  number  of  rivals.  While  an 
European  wife,  therefore,  bringing  an  ac- 
quifition  of  wealth  along  with  her,  is  treated 
by  her  hufband  as  his  equal,  and  frequently 
honoured  with  fuperior  notice,  the  wife  of  an 
Eaflern,  being  purchafed,  is  confidered  as 
his  Have  \ is  never  allowed  to  cat  with  him, 

feidom  to  fit  down  m his  company,  and 
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always  obliged  to  behave  to  him  as  to  a 
mailer  and  fuperior:  and  not  even  content 
with  her  paying  him  all  thefe  tellimonies  of 
rcfpeft  in  his  prefence,  hie  is  obliged  to  fub- 
init  to  a variety  of  mortifications  in  his  ab- 
fence.  44  If  a man/’  fays  the  Gentoo  laws, 
“ goes  on  a journey,  his  wife  (hall  not  divert 
“ herfelf,  nor  play,  nor  fhall  fee  any  public 
44  fhow,  nor  (hall  laugh,  nor  fhall  drefs  her- 
44  felf  in  jewels  and  fine  cloaths,  nor  fhall  fee 
t:  dancing,  nor  hear  mufic,  nor  fhall  fit  in 
the  window,  nor  fhall  ride  out,  nor  fhall 
“ behold  any  thing  choice  and  rare ; but 
fhall  fallen  well  the  houfe-door,  and  re- 
“ main  private,  and  fhall  not  eat  any  dainty 
“ victuals,  and  Ihall  not  blacken  her  eyes 
44  with  eye-powder,  and  fliall  not  view  her 
44  face  in  a mirror;  fhe  (hall  never  exercife 
44  herfelf  in  any  fuch  agreeable  employment 
il  during  the  abfence  of  her  hufband.’*  For 
all  thefe  mortifications,  one  would  naturally 
expert  fome  kind  treatment  and  indulgence 
from  the  hufband,  when  he  returns  home: 
but  the  Contrary  is  the  cafe  ; lor  wTe  are  alfo 
informed  by  the  fame  laws,  that  if  fhe 
fcolds  him,  he  may  turn  her  away  ; that  he 
may  do  the  fame,  if  fhe  quarrels  with  any 
body  elfe,  fpoils  his  or  her  property,  or 
Vo  Li  Hi  y y even 
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even  if  Hie  prefumes  to  eat  before  he  has 
finifhed  his  meal ; and  that  he  may  ceafe 
from  all  further  conjugal  duty,  if  fhe  is 
barren,  or  always  brings  forth  daughters. 

But  befides  aligning  to  a wife  thefe  mor- 
tifications, fuperflition  furnilhed  the  Hindoo 
alfo  with  a method,  which  he  fuppofed 
would  infallibly  detect  her  infidelity  in  his 
abfence.  When  he  went  abroad,  he  twilled 
together,  in  a particular  manner,  two 
branches  of  Retem ; if  on  his  return  he 
found  them  exactly  as  he  left  them,  he  was 
perfedlly  fatisfied  that  (he  had  been  chafle ; 
but  if  any  accident  had  in  the  lead  altered' 
or  difeompofed  them,  all  the  proofs  which 
heaven  and  earth  were  able  to  afford,  could 
not  vindicate  her  innocence,  or  fave  her 
from  his  chaflifement.  Nor  was  the  power 
of  a hufband  exerted  over  his  wife  only 
when  (lie  proved  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  it 
extended  to  a variety  of  other  eircumflan- 
ces.  If  fhe  went  out  of  the  houfe  without 
his  confent.  If  fhe  entered  into  the  houfe 
of  a flranger.  If  fhe  held  difeourfe  with 
any  other  man  than  a Takier.  If  fhe  ap- 
peared with  her  bofom  uncovered,  and 
with  garments  that  did  not  reach  from  the 
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calf  of  her  leg  to  the  middle  of  her  waift. 
Jf  (he  laughed  without  drawing  a veil  over 
her  face.  If  file  hood  at  the  door,  or 
looked  out  at  the  window,  in  all  thefe,  and 
a variety  of  other  cafes,  fhe  was  liable  to 
be  turned  away,  or  corrected. 

Although  the  men  have  conftantly  al- 
ia med  the  power  of  making  human,  and 
explaining  divine,  laws,  yet  they  have  not 
left  fuch  women  as  entered  into  the  hate 
of  matrimony  entirely  without  privileges. 
Among  the  Jews,  when  a man  married  an 
additional  wife,  the  food,  raiment,  and 
duty  of  a hufband,  he  was  in  noways  to 
diminifh  to  thofe  he  had  before.  Mahomet, 
when  he  permitted  every  man  to  have  four 
wives,  eafily  forefeeing  that  fome  of  them 
would  be  negle&ed,  while  others  were 
greater  favourites,  pofitively  inhituted,  that 
every  thing,  as  provifions,  drefs,  and  the 
duty  of  a hulband,  fhould  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them.  In  the  Maldivian  ifles, 
a man  is  allowed  to  marry  three  wives,  and 
is  obliged  to  obferve  the  fame  law.  This 
law  appears  to  have  been  made  among  the 
Jews,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increafe  of 
polygamy,  which  was  every  day  becoming 
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more  common  ; and  the  lad  claufe  of  it 
particularly  Teems  to  have  been  well  calcu- 
lated Tor  that  purpofe. 

At  what  period,  or  by  whom,  the  laws 
of  the  Egyptians  were  fird  promulgated,  is 
uncertain;  but  if'  what  has  been  averted  by 
lorne  ancient  authors  be  true,  that  the  men, 
m their  marriage  contraa$,  promifed  obe- 
dience to  their  wives,  we  may  TuppoTe  that 
the  women  had  no  inconhderable  {hare  in 
the  legiflation,  otherwife  they  could  hardly 
have  obtained  To  fmgular  a privilege.  But, 
lingular  as  this  privilege  may  appear,  it  is 
yet  exceeded  by  the  power  of  wives  in  the 
Marian  lflands : there,  a wife  is  abFolutely 
midreFs  oF  every  thing  in  the  houf'e,  not  the 
(mailed;  article  oF  which  can  the  hufband 
diFpoFe  qF without  her  permifhon  ; and  iFhe 
proves  ill-humoured,  obdinate,  or  irregular 
in  his  conduct,  the  wiFe  either  corrects,  or 
leaves  him  altogether,  carrying  all  hey 
moveables,  property,  and  children  along 
with  her.  Should  a hufband  furprife  his 
wif'c  in  adultery,  he  may  kill  her  gallant, 
but  by  no  means  mud  uTe  her  ill.  But 
(hould  a wife  deted  her  hufband  in  the 
Fame  crime,  die  may  condemn  him  to  what 
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punifhment  (he  pleafes ; and  to  execute  her 
vengeance,  (he  affembles  all  the  women  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  with  their  huf- 
bands  caps  on  their  heads,  and  armed  with 
lances,  march  to  the  houfe  of  the  culprit, 
tear  up  all  his  plants,  dcflroy  his  grain,  and 
having  ruined  every  thing  without  doors, 
fall  like  furies  upon  his  houfe,  and  deflroy 
it,  together  with  the  owner,  if  he  is  not  al- 
iGady  fled.  But  befides  tins  punifhment 
inflated  on  his  incontinence,  if  the  wife 
does  not  like  her  hufband,  (he  complains 
that  file  cannot  live  with  him,  and  gathers 
together  her  relations,  who,  glad  of  the 
opportunity,  plunder  his  houfe,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  wile  and  to  thernfelvcs  the 
fpoil.  Such  privileges,  however,  we  can- 
not fuppofe  to  be  legal,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  iflands  are  too  rude  to  have 
many  laws,  and  too  little  under  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  thcir  governors,  to  obferve  thofe 
they  have. 

Such  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Seiy- 
nior  as  are  married  to  his  daughters  or 
lifters,  are  honoured  in  public,  but  in  pri- 
vate debafed  by  the  alliance;  for  they  are 
not  allowed  to  come  into,  nor  fit  down  in 
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***?  the  company,  of  their  wives,  without  per- 

^ million,  and  almoft  in  every  particular  are 
obliged  to  aft  in  a charafter  little  lefs  fubor- 
dinate  than  the  meaneft  of  their  (laves ; nay, 
fo  far  is  their  fubjeftion  carried,  that  ac- 
cording to  a writer  of  the  lad  century,  when 
the  Grand  Seignior  gives  a daughter,  or  a 
filler,  in  marriage,  he  makes  the  following 
fpeech  : “ I give  thee  this  man  to  be  thy 
“ (lave;  and  if  he  offend  thee  in  any  cafe, 
<£  or  be  difobedient  to  thy  will,  I give  thee 
fe  this  dagger  to  cut  off  his  head  and  it  is 
added,  that  fhe  conftantly  ^ears  the  dagger, 
as  a fign  of  the  power  conferred  upon  her. 
Among  the  Natches,  the  daughters  o(  nobles 
are  by  law  obliged  to  marry  into  obfcure 
families,  that  they  may  exert  a governing 
and  direfting  power  over  their  hufbands ; 
which  they  do  fo  effeftually,  that  they  turn 
them  away  when  they  pleafe,  and  replace 
them  by  others  of  the  fame  ffation.  Such 
is  their  punifhment  for  the  (lighter  offences 
againff  themajeffy  of  their  wives ; but  when 
any  of  them  are  unfaithful  to  the  marriage- 
hed,  thofe  wives  have  a power  of  life  or 
death  over  them.  Wives  who  are  of  the 
blood  of  their  great  fun,  or  chief,  may  have 
as  many  gallants  as  they  pleafe,  nor  muff 
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their  daflardly  hufbands  To  much  as  feem  to  cx»  * **• 
fee  it.  But  this  is  not  all : fuch  hufbands 
muff,  while  in  the  prefence  of  their  wives* 
ifand  in  the  molt  refpe&ful  poflure,  accofl 
them  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  tone,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  eat  with  them,  nor  derive 
any  privilege  from  fo  exalted  an  alliance, 
but  exemption  from  labour,  which  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  every  fpecies  of 
debafement  and  mortification.  The  Moxes, 
a people  alio  of  North  America,  are  faid  to 
be  obliged,  by  law,  to  yield  a moft  obfequi- 
ous  obedience  to  their  wives,  and  to  fhrft 
their  habitations,  and  follow  them,  when, 
and  to  whatever  place  they  chufe  to  re- 
move. 

% 

In  Holland,  where  frugality  and  induflry 
not  only  mark  the  chara&er  of  almoft  every 
individual,  but  even  alfo  of  the  legiflative 
power,  an  extraordinary  privilege  is  vefled 
in  fathers*  To  prevent  the  prodigality 
of  their  children,  they  may  imprifon  fuch 
of  them  as  they  apprehend  are  likely  to 
fpend  their  fortunes.  Hufbands  may  exer- 
cife  a fimilar  authority  over  their  wives.  But 
what  is  ff ill  more  extraordinary,  and  dif* 
tinguifhes  their  code  of  legiflation  from  that 
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of  every  other  people  in  Europe,  wives 
may  on  the  lame  account  imprifon  their 
hufbands.  The  Iawrs,  however,  have  in 
fuch  cafes,  cautioufly  guarded  them  from 
fullering  in  this  manner  through  cruelty  or 
wantonnefs  of  power,  they  require  the  moll 
undeniable  evidence,  that  the  wife  and  her 
family  are  in  danger  of  being  mined,  before 
a magiltrate  will  deprive  the  hulband  of  his 
liberty.  Laws  the  molt  favourable  to  li- 
berty do  not  uniformly  mark  the  legiflation 
of  Republics,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the 
molt  defpotic  kingdom  on  the  globe,  an  in- 
ftitution  more  calculated  to  deflroy  freedom* 
than  to  veil  the  power  of  depriving  of  it, 
in  the  hands  of  private  perfons. 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  other 
northern  nations,  we  have  feen  that  women 
were  in  general  honoured  and  efteemed,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  their  wives  being 
diftinguilhed  by  any  particular  privilege.- 
Among  a few  of  their  tribes,  however*  wrho 
allowed  of  polygamy,  one  ol  the  wives  al- 
ways claimed  and  exercifed  a fuperiority 
over  the  reft ; but  if  fhe  furvived  her  hul- 
band, her  prerogative  was  dearly  purchafed* 
fhe  was  obliged  to  burn  herfelf  on  his  funeral 
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pile.  In  Turkey,  the  privilege  of  a lawful 
wife  is,  that  (lie  can  claim  her  hufband 
every  Friday  night ; but  every  other  night 
he  may,  if  he  pleafes,  dedicate  to  his  con- 
cubines. Even  among  the  Hindoos,  where 
women  have  little  regard  paid  to  them  but 
as  the  inflruments  of  animal  pleafure,  the 
property  of  a wife  is  fecured  from  her  huf- 
band ; and  we  are  told  by  their  laws,  that 
he  may  not  take  it  without  her  confent,  un- 
lefs  on  account  of  ficknefs,  or  to  fatisfy  the 
demands  of  a creditor,  who  has  confined 
him  without  vitluals ; and  that  if,  on  any 
other  account,  he  Ihould  feize  on  it,  he  (hall 
be  obliged  to  repay  it  with  interefi. 

As  fidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  efpecially 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  has  always  been 
confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  effential  du- 
ties of  matrimony,  all  wife  legiflators,  in 
order  to  fecure  that  fidelity,  have  annexed 
fome  punifhment  to  the  breach  of  it;  thefe 
pumfhments,  however,  have  generally  fome 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  wives  are 
acquired,  and  to  the  value  ftamped  upon 
them  by  civilization  and  politenefs  of  man- 
ners. It  is  ordained  by  the  Mofaic  code, 
that  both  the  man  and  the  woman  taken  in 
Vol.  II.  Z z adultery 
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adultery  fliall  be  ftoned  to  death  ; whence 
it  would  Teem,  that  no  more  latitude  was 
given  to  the  one  than  the  other.  But  this 
was  not  the  cafe  ; fuch  an  unlimited  power 
of  concubinage  was  conferred  on  the  men, 
that  we  may  luppofe  him  highly  licentious 
indeed,  who  could  not  be  fatisfied  therewith, 
without  committing  adultery,  lire  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  women  were  greatly 
efteemed,  had  a lingular  method  of  punifh- 
ino-  adulterers  of  both  Texes  ; they  cut  off 
the  privy  parts  of  the  man,  that  he  might 
never  be  able  to  debauch  another  woman  ; 
and  the  nofe  of  the  woman, , that  fire  might 
never  be  the  object  of  temptation  to  another 
man.  According  to  Spelman,  a law  of  a 
fimilar  nature  was  iflaed  by  Canute,  order- 
ing the  nofe  and  ears  of  that  woman  to  be 
cut  off,  who  cohabited  with  any  man  be- 
Tides  her  own  hufband. 

Punishments  nearly  of  the  Tame  nature, 
and  perhaps  nearly  about  the  Tame  time, 
were  inffituted  in  the  Eaft  Indies  againff 
adulterers  ; but  while  thofe  of  the  Egyptians 
originated  from  a love  of  virtue  and  of  their 
women,  thofe  of  the  Hindoos  probably  arofe 
from  iealoufy  and  revenge.  It  is  ordained 
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by  their  laws,  “ that  if  a man  commit  adul- 
“ tery  with  a woman  of  a fuperior  caff,  he 
“ fhall  be  put  to  death.  If  by  force  he  com- 
“ mit  adultery  with  a woman  of  an  equal 
<c  or  inferior  caff,  the  magiftrate  fhall  confif- 
" cate  all  his  poffeffions,  cut  off  his  genitals, 
“ and  caufe  him  to  be  carried  round  the 
<e  city,  mounted  on  an  afs.  If  by  fraud  he 
“ commit  adultery  with  a woman  of  an 
“ equal  or  inferior  call,  the  magiftrate  fhall 
“ take  his  poffeffions,  brand  him  in  the  fore- 
“ head,  and  banifh  him  the  kingdom.”  Such 
are  the  laws  of  this  people,  fo  far  as  they 
regard  all  the  fuperior  cads,  except  the 
Bramins;  but  if  any  of  the  moil  inferior 
caffs  commit  adultery  with  a woman  of  the 
caffs  greatly  fuperior,  he  is  not  only  to  be 
difmembered,  but  tied  on  a hot  iron  plate, 
and  burnt  to  death;  whereas  the  higheft  caffs 
may  commit  adultery  with  the  very  loweff, 
for  the  moff  trifling  fine  ; and  a Bramin,  or 
pricff,  can  only  fuffer  by  having  the  hair  of 
his  head  cut  off;  and,  like  the  clergy  of 
Europe  while  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Pope,  he  cannot  be  put  to  death  for  any 
crime  whatever.  But  the  laws,  of  which 
he  is  always  the  interpreter,  are  not  fo  fa- 
vourable to  his  wife ; they  inflict  a fevere 
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difgrace  upon  her,  if  file  commit  adultery 
with  any  of'  the  higher  caffs ; but  if  with 
the  lowed,  “ the  magiffrate  fhall  cut  off  her 
“ hair,  anoint  her  body  with  Ghee,  and  caufe 
44  her  to  be  carried  through  the  whole  city, 
ec  naked,  and  riding  upon  an  afs ; and  {ball 
44  caff  her  out  on  the  north  fide  of  the  city, 
“ or  caufe  her  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  If  a 
woman  of  any  of  the  other  caffs  goes  to 
“ a man,  and  entices  him  to  have  criminal 
<e  correfpondence  with  her,  the  magiffrate 
<e  (hall  cut  off  her  ears,  lips,  and  nole,  mount 
“ her  upon  an  afs,  and  drown  her,  or  throw 
“ her  to  the  dogs.-5  To  the  commiffion  of 
adultery  with  a dancing-girl,  or  proftitute, 
no  punifhment  nor  fine  is  annexed.  Unlefs 
we  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
ideas  entertained  of  riding  upon  an  afs,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  fay  why  it  fhould  have 
been  a punifhment  infliffed  on  adulterers ; 
but  the  inffances  we  have  now  given,  are 
not  the  only  ones  we  meet  with  in  hiitory, 
where  it  w7as  applied  to  this  purpofe.  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  the  Cumceans  fet  a woman 
taken  in  adultery  upon  an  afs,  and  led  her 
round  the  city,  accounting  her  ever  after 
infamous,  and  nicknaming  her  the  afs  rider. 
The  Pifdians  treated  an  adulterer  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  the  Cumceans  did  an  adul- 
terers, and  ftigmatized  him  with  the  fame 
degree  of  infamy. 

It  is  worth  remarking  here,  that  the  word 
adultery,  which  among  all  other  nations  is 
underftood  to  mean  an  illicit  correfpondence 
between  married  people,  among  the  Hindoos 
is  extended  to  every  fpecies  of  illicit  com- 
merce between  the  (exes ; nor  is  it  lefs 
remarkable,  that  among  this  people,  the 
palhons  are  fo  warm  and  ungovernable, 
that  every  opportunity  of  committing  this 
crime,  is  conlideredas  an  a6fual  commiftion 
of  it.  They  have  three  dillinft  fpecies  of 
adultery.  The  ftrfl  is,  “ when  in  a place 
“ where  there  are  no  other  men,  a perfon 
holds  any  converfation  with  a woman,  and 
“ winks,  and  gallantries,  and  (miles  pafs  on 
“ both  (ides ; or  the  man  and  woman  hold 
“ converfation  together  in  the  morning,  or 
in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  or  the  man 
<e  dallies  with  the  womans  cloaths,  or  when 
“ they  are  together  in  a garden,  or  an  unfre- 
‘ quented  place,  or  bathe  together  in  the 
*fi  fame  pool.”  The  fecond  is,  “ when  a man 
'■  fends  fandal  wood,  or  a (Iring  of  beads, 
■f  °r  visuals  and  drink,  or  cloaths,  or  gold, 
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“ or  jewels,  to  a woman.”  The  third  is, 
“ when  a man  and  woman  deep  and  dally 
“ upon  the  fame  carpet,  or  in  fome  retired 
“ place,  kifs  and  embrace,  and  play  with 
e£  each  other’s  liair;  or  when  the  man  car- 
“ ries  the  woman  into  a retired  place,  and 
“ the  woman  fays  nothing.  ’ Such  are  the 
definitions  of  adultery  in  the  laws  of  the 
Hindoos;  but  in  the  punifhments  annexed 
to  them,  it  appears  that  their  legiflature 
was  not  diredled  fo  much  by  the  moral  tur- 
pitude of  the  crime,  as  by  the  dignity  of 
the  feveral  cads,  and  by  that  revenge  which 
fo  naturally  refults  from  jealoufy,  in  a cli- 
mate where  animal  love  is  the  predominant 
paffion. 


By  the  laws  of  Mofes,  when  a man 
caught  a betrothed  virgin  in  the  field,  and 
lay  with  her,  he  only  was  put  to  death  ; as 
the  law  in  that  cafe  fuppofed,  that  (lie  had 
cried  and  there  was  none  to  help  her.  But 

•r 

in  the  city,  if  any  one  lay  with  a betrothed 
virgin,  they  were  both  honed ; for  then  the 
law  fuppofed,  that  if  fhe  had  cried,  fhe 
would  have  found  ahihance  to  fave  her  from 
the  ravifiier.  So  great  was  the  abhorrence 

of  adultery  in  the  firh  ages,  that  mod  of 
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the  ancient  legidators  prohibited  it  by  the  CIIAI’ 
ieverelt  penalties  ; and  there  are  iiiil  extant 
fome  Greek  copies  of  the  Decalogue,  where 
this  prohibition  is  placed  before  that  againft 
murder,  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  greater 
crime. 

% 

In  the  heroic  ages,  while  revenge  was  al- 
mod  the  only  principle  that  actuated  the 
Greeks,  adultery  was  frequently  punifhed 
by  murder.  In  the  Italian  hates,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  though  they  have  proper  laws 
for  the  punilhment  of  this  crime,  revenge 
confiders  them  as  too  mild,  and  cruelly 
watches  an  opportunity  of  dabbing  the  of- 
fender. In  no  cafe  has  the  principle  of  re- 
venge operated  more  hrongly  on  the  human 
mind  than  in  the  punilhment  of  this  crime. 

When  the  Levite  s wife  was  defiled,  it  in- 
higated  the  Ifraelites  to  take  arms,  and  al- 
moft  to  dehroy  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
becaule  they  refufed  to. give  up  the  adulter- 
ers. Thyehes  having  debauched  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Atreus,  Atreus  invited  him  to 
a fead,  and  in  revenge  entertained  him  with 
the  Oefh  of  his  own  fon.  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, queen  to  Lewis  Hutin  king  of  France, 
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was  hanged  fer  adultery  ; but  not  contented 
with  the  death  of  her  gallants,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  Head  alive. 

i 

I 

So  greatly  does  a man  reckon  him  fell 
dilhonoured  and  alfronted  by  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife,  and  fo  firong  is  the  principle 
of  revenge,  that  the  punifhrnent  ol  female 
adulterers  will  frequently  not  wait  for  the 
cool  and  dilatory  fentence  of  the  law,  which 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  vengeance  which 
the  hufband  reckons  due  to  the  crime.  In 
feme  places,  the  execution  of  this  law  is 
left  to  the  hufband.  The  Novels  of  Jufli- 
nian  gave  a hufband  a right  to  kill  any  per- 
ion  whom  he  fufpebled  of  abufing  his  bed, 
after  lie  had  given  him  three  times  warning 
in  writing  before  witneffes,  not  to  converfe 
with  her.  Among  the  ancient  Swedes  and 
Danes,  if  a hufband  caught  his  wife  in 
the  a61  of  adultery,  he  might  kill  her,  and 
caflrate  her  gallant.  And  among  fome  of 
the  tribes  of  Tartars,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  a hufband  to  deflroy  his  wife  even  upon 
fufpicion.  Some  of  the  eaffern  chiefs,  on 
fufpicion  of  the  infidelity  of  their  wives  and 
concubines,  order  them  to  be  buried  up  to 
the  chin,  and  left  to  expire  in  the  utmoll 

agonv. 
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ngony.  The  Grand  Seignior,  ifhefufpefls 
any  of  his  women,  orders  her  to  be  hewed 
in  a lack,  and  thrown  into  the  next  river. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  hufband 
had  a power  of  inflantly  inflifling  punilh- 
ment  On  his  adulterous  wile;  he  cut  off  her 
hair  in  the  prefence  of  her  relations,  drove 
her  naked  out  of  his  houfe,  and  whipped  her 
through  the  city.  In  the  kingdom  of  Be- 
nin, the  hufband  exercifes  a fimilar  power. 
Somewhat  lefs  fevere  is  the  punifhment  of 
an  adulterefs  in  feveral  other  countries, 
where  the  fenfe  of  honour  is  lefs  acute.  The 
Ghinefe,  a phlegmatic  kind  of  people,  fell 
an  adulterefs  for  a Have.  Their  neighbours 
of  Laos  do  the  fame.  And  in  old  times, 
even  the  king  of  Wales  thought  a full  re- 
paration was  made  for  the  difhonour  of  defi] - v ' 
ing  his  bed,  by  obliging  the  offender  to  pay 
a rod  of  pure  gold,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
finger  of  a ploughman,  who  had  ploughed 
nine  years,  and  which  would  reach  from  the 
giound  to  the  kings  mouth  when  fitting. 
Adulterers  arc  at  this  time  in  England  and 
feveral  other  countries,  punifhed  by  a fine, 
as  a compenfation  to  the  hufband  for  having 
injured  his  honour.  Such  a mode  of  punifh- 
ment,  however,  fometimes  opens  a door  to 
Vol.  II,  A a' a 
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Various 
ideas  of 
the  crimi- 
nality of 
adultery.* 
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one  of  the  moll  infamous  practices ; it  tempts 
an  unworthy  hufband  to  make  a market  of 
the  incontinence  of  his  wife.  Among  the 
modern  jews,  an  adulterer  is  in  winter  im- 
merfed  in  cold  water  feveral  days  together, 
without  any  regard  to  the  fe verity  of  the 
feafon  ; and  obliged  to  (land  there  till  an 
egg  is  boiled  hard.  In  fummer  his  punifh- 
ment  is  hill  more  remarkable ; he  is  dripped 
naked,  and  expofed  to  be  hung  for  home 
days  by  bees  and  ants.  By  an  ancient  law 
of  England,  an  adulterer  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  who  might  put  him  to 
hard  labour  at  home,  or  employ  him  in  the 
wars  abroad.. 

In  what  has  been  now  obferved,  we  fee 
the  gradation  of  the  ideas  concerning  adul- 
tery. Among  fome  people  it  is  thought  a 
crime  not  to  be  expiated  but  with  death ; 
among  others  whipping  is  reckoned  a fuffi- 
cient  p uni  hi  merit ; others  again  think  a fine 
fully  compenfates  for  it;  while  in  fome  fa- 
vage  countries,  it  is  not  confidercd  as  ha\  nig 
the  fmalleh  degree  of  criminality.  In  Loui- 
siana, Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Cochin- 
china,  it  is  even  looked  upon  as  an  honour ; 
they  prefent  to  hrangers  their  wives  and 
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daughters,  and  think  it  a dilgrace  to  their 
beauty  and  merit  if  they  are  refufed.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  a people  called  Gendanes, 
whole  wives  gloried  fo  much  in  their  de- 
bauchery, that  they  were  authorized  to  add 
an  additional  border  to  their  garment  for 
every  new  lover;  and  {he  who  wore  the 
greatefl  number  of  thefe  borders,  was  moll 
envied  by  her  own  fex,  and  efleemed  by  ours. 

Where  the  punifhment  of  adultery  is 
veiled  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  it  is  com- 
monly lefs  fevere,  than  where  veiled  in  the 
hands  ol  the  party  offended;  and  even  when 
in  the  hands  ol  the  offended,  it  is  commonly 
more  or  lets  fevere  according  to  the  ideas 
entertained  of  women,  and  to  the  power 
a'ffumed  over  them  ; where  it  is  veiled  in  the 
hands  of  the  women,  though  it  may  not 
be  more  fevere  than  when  in  thofe  of  their 
hu [bands,  yet  as  their  paffions  and  jealoufies 
are  llronger,  they  are  apt  to  inflift  it  where 
the  certainty  of  the  guilt  is  not  fo  well 
afeertained. 

Oi  all  the  modes  which  have  been  adopt* 
ed  lor  the  punifhment  of  adultery,  with  the 
greatefl  efficacy,  and  at  the  fame  time  with 
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the  lead  Teeming  feverity,  we  give  the  pre- 
ference to  thefe  which  follow:  Edgar  king 
of  England  enafted,  that  an  adulterer  of 
either  fex  fhould,  for  the  fpace  of  feven 
years,  live  three  days  every  week  upon 
bread  and  water.  Canute,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  finding  that  the  punifhment 
then  in  ufe  of  cutting  off  the  nofe  and  the 
ears,  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  ; decreed, 
that  fuch  as  broke  their  conjugal  vow 
fhould  be  condemned  to  perpetual  celibacy, 
A fimilar  idea  for  the  punifhment  of  the 
fame  crime,  has  fuggefled  itfelf  to  the 
Mufkohge  Americans,  a people  noway  fa- 
mous for  ingenuity  in  legiflation;  they 
oblige  the  adulterefs  to  obferve  the  drifted 
continence  during  four  full  moons  from  the 
time  that  her  crime  was  difcovered.  Per- 
hans  this  idea  of  a mild  and  efficacious 
ptmifhment  was  more  perfecily  conceived 
by  the  Greeks,  than  in  any  of  the  fore^oin^ 
indances.  In  fome  of  their  dates,  a woman 
offending-  in  this  manner,  was  never  after 
allowed  to  adorn  herfelf  with  fine  cloaths,  and 
if  The  did,  any  one  might  tear  them  od,  and 
beat  her,  fo  as  not  to  dedroy  or  difable  her  ; 
adultereffes  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame  treat- 
ment if  they  were  found  in  the  temples  of 
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tne  gods,  and  their  hufbands  were  forbid  ClT 
ever  to  coiiabit  with  them  under  the  pain  of  c^y-o 
being  declared  infamous. 

E migb.t  eafily  infert  here,  a variety  of 
other  methods  of  punifliing  adultery,  but  as 
thefe  few  convey  a tolerable  idea  of  the 
kntiments  entcitained  of  tilts  crime  in  dif- 
feient  peitods,  and  by  different  people,  we 
lliall  proceed  to  obferve,  that  the  carton 
law,  following  rather  the  footlleps  of  Mofes 
than  of  Jefus,  always  condemned  adulterers 
to  death  : one  of  the  canons  has  thefe  re- 
markable words,  “ Let  adulterers  be  itoned, 
that  they  may  ceafc  to  increafe,  who  will 
not  ceafe  to  be  defiled,”  And  Pope  Sixtus 
Ouintus,  not  content  with  the  death  of 
adulterers  themfelves,  ordained,  that  fitch 
hufbands  as  knew  their  wives  to  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  did  not  complain  to  him,  fhould  be 
put  to  death  alfo.  Amid  all  this  feeming 
regard  for  conjugal  fidelity  and  fanfiity  of 
manners,  we  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  the 
clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  while  they  enaSed 
canons  again!},  and  punifhed  adultery  with 
excommunication,  were  themfelves  a kind  . 

0l>  licenfed  adulterers.  Debarred  from  mar- 
nage,  regardlefs  ofchara&er,  and  exempted 

from 
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V'xxvu‘  ^rom  punifhments  infli&ed  on  the  laity  \ 
their  lhamelefs  debaucheries  were  often  car- 
ried to  fuch  lengths  as  we  could  fcarcely 
credit,  were  we  not  allured  of  them  by  the 

m 

mod  authentic  records. 


Of  di- 
vorce. 


In  the  primitive  ages,  before  the  laws  of 
matrimony  were  properly  underllood  and 
digefted,  and  before  the  rights  of  women 
were  fettled  upon  any  other  bafis  than  the 
pleafure  of  their  parents  and  hufbands,  the 
facility  of  divorcing  or  putting  away  a wife, 
was  aim  oft  equal  to  that  of  obtaining  her. 
The  ancient  Ifraelites  had  a power  of  divorc- 
ing their  wives  at  pleafure.  “ When  a man,” 
fays  Mofes,  “ hath  taken  a wife  and  married 
her,  and  it  come  to  pafs  that  (he  lind  no 
<£  favour  in  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  hath  found 
“ in  her  fome  uncleannefs,  then  let  him 
“ write  a bill  of  divorcement*,  and  give  it 


* Mofes  lias  not  (old  us  what  was  the  form  rtf  a bill  of  divorcement ; 
but  according  to  the  Rabbles,  it  was  as  follows:  “ On  fuch  a day, 
“ month,  and  year,  I A.  of  fuch  a place,  upon,  or  near  fuch  a river, 
“ do  of  my  own  free  content  and  choice,  repudiate  thee  B.  my  late 
“ wife,  banifli  thee  from  me,  and  rcflore  thee  to  thy  own  liberty,  and 
thou  mayeft  henceforth  go  whither,  and  marry  whom  thou  will,  and 
“ this  is  thy  bill  of  divorcement  and  writing  of  expulfion,  according 
“•to  the  law  of  Mofes  and  Ifiael.”  This  bill  was  to  be  figned  and 
delivered  in  the  prcfencc  of  at  leaf!  two  witnefles,  was  to  be  wrote 
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r®  into  her  hand,  and  (end  her  out  of  his  T>* 
houfe.”  This  vague  expreflion  of  unclean- 
nefs  gave  occafion  among  the  Jews  to  the 
mod:  frequent  divorces,  even  upon  every 
trifling  occafion,  infomuch  that  one  of  their 
Rabbies  tells  us,  it  was  lawful,  and  fome- 
times  praclifed  by  a hufband,  if  a wife 
fpoiled  his  dinner;  and  by  another,  that  a 
hufband  might  give  his  wife  a bill  of  divorce, 
h he  met  with  a woman  who  pleafed  him 
better.  A privilege  which  gave  this  fickle 
people  fuch  an  unlimited  right  of  getting  rid 
ol  their  wives  when  difagreeable  to  them, 
was  highly  valued,  and  reckoned  one  of 
their  clidinguifhing  prerogatives;  but  he 
who  deflowered  a virgin  forfeited  it,  and 
the  law  obliged  him,  in  cornpenfation  for 
tnat  injury,  not  only  to  pay  her  father  fifty 
fhekels  ol'  filver,  but  to  marry  and  retain  her 
for  life.  \\  as  it  pofhble  to  devife  a law  that 
more  drongly  protefted  female  chadity  ? 

But  this  facility  of  divorcing  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  it  refulted  from  the 

upon  a particular  Kind  of  parchment,  in  a particular  letter,  and  with 
a particular  ink,  and  was  to  undergo  fcveral  formalities  and  examina- 
tions, devifedin  thofe  times  as  a counterpoifc  again (1  the  too  great 
facility  of  reparation. 
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nature  o I the  matrimonial  engagement;  for 
when  a man  purchafed  his  wife  as  he  did  a 
Have,  it  naturally  followed  that  he  might 
turn  her  off  when  he  found  that  (he  did  not. 
anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  he  intended 
her.  But  in  countries  where  the  natural 
rights  of  women  are  eflablifhed,  where  the 
bargain  is  between  the  man  and  his  wife,  is 
conditional,  and  the  fortunes  of  both  are 
joined  in  one  common  flock,  the  nature  of 
this  bargain  implies,  that  neither  of  them 
are  privileged  to  difmifs  the  other  without 
a juft  caufe.  In  many  parts  of  the  world, 
this  caufe  has  been  conftrued  to  be  a mutual 
diflike  of  the  parties,  and  a mutual  confent 
of  reparation  ; in  others  it  is  barrennefs  of 
the  woman.  In  mod  places  of  Europe,  no 
caufe  has  been  deemed  valid,  except  adultery 
and  impotence.  The  -French  have  reckoned 
inequality  of  rank  and  fortune,  a fufficient 
caufe  of  divorce;  as  if  the  laws  of  heaven 
\vere  regulated  by  the  number  of  lewis  d’ors^ 
or  the  title  bellowed  by  a*  prince.  The 
Turks,  in  direft  oppofition  to  this  cuflom, 
take  wives  from  their  own  haves,  and  never 
fuppofc  that  difference  of  condition  can 
interfere  with  happinefs,  or  be  the  caufe  of 
reparation.  Several  of  the  primitive  councils 
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enjoined  a hufband,  lor  the  falvation  of  his 
foul,  and  on  pain  of  fpiritual  cenfure,  to 
put  away  his  adulterous  wile.  The  council 
ol  Trent,  of  a widely  different  opinion,  not 
only  decreed  that  the  marriage-bond  was 
indiffoluble,  but  alfo  pronounced  an  Ana- 
thema again!!  all  who  fhould  prefume  to 
think,  that  affairs  relating  to  marriage  were 
cognizable  in  any  other  than  an  ecclefiaflical 
court*;  notwithflanding  this,  the  Pope,  who 
frequently  arrogated  to  himfelf  a power  of 
trampling  on  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and 
earth,  frequently  diffolved  marriages  either 
with  or  without  caufe,  when  it  {uited  his 
intereff,  or  the  parties  were  able  to  give  him 
a handfome  reward ; while  the  poor  plain- 
tiff could  not  be  admitted  to  a hearing,  at 
the  chair  of  him  who  ftyles  himfelf  fervant 
of  fe  rv  ants. 

English  lawyers,  ever  fond  of  verbofity 
and  endlefs  diltin&ions,  have  divided  di- 


* It  is  remarkable  that  the  council  of  Trent  did  not  iffuc  this  decree 
as  their  own  opinion,  or  as  the  mandate  of  the  feripture,  but  laid  it  was 
the  decree  of  our  original  progenitor  Adam,  who  had  Iikewife  or- 
dained, that  only  one  man  and  one  woman  fhould  be  joined  together. 
In  what  archives  did  the  reverend  fathers  find  this  decree?  They  muft 
have  been  excellent  antiquarians  ! 
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chap,  yorces  into  two  kinds;  the  hid,  when  the 

XXVII. 

lswj  party  is  divorced  from  bed  and  board,  but 
not  allowed  to  marry  again;  the  fecond, 
when  he  or  (he  is  divorced  or  looiened  from 
the  chains  of  matrimony,-  and  allowed  to 
marry  again  at  pleasure : but  neither  oF 
thefe  kind  of  divorces  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  means  than  a proof  of  adultery. 
Milton,  and  feveral  other  writers  who  fol- 
lowed him,  galled  by  the  indiffoluble  chain 
which  they  thought  themfelves  intit  led  to 
break,  have  endeavoured,  by  a variety  of 
arguments,  to  (hew,  that  equity,  natural 
]udice,  and  found  policy,  ail  dictate,  that 
the  matrimonial  compact  ought  to  be  dif- 
folved  from  a variety  of  other  eaufes 
befides  adultery.  The  legiflature  has,  how- 
ever, hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  thefe  ar- 
guments. When  philofophy  and  acajou  have 
fell  farther  enlightened  the  human  mind,  they 
may  perhaps  undergo  ci  fcrutiny,  and  from 
that  fcrutiny , fome  new  regulations  may 
arife . 


Power  of 
divbrcing 
fomc- 
limes  vet- 
ted in  the 
wives . 


In  rude  and  uncultivated  dates  of  fo- 
cietv,  we  have  fecn  that  the  power  of  divorce' 
is  placed  in  the  hufband  ; in  civil  fociety,  it 
is  veiled  in  the  law : but  in  fome  dates  it 

2 appears 
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appears  to  have  been  occupied  by,  and  in 
others  formerly  veiled  in,  the  women.  Jofe- 
phus  tell  us,  that  Salome,  filler  to  Herod 
the  Great,  was  the  lirft  who  took  upon  her 
to  repudiate  her  liufband,  and  that  her  exam- 
ple was  foon  followed  by  many  others ; this 
•we  may  alfo  learn  from  Juvenal,  who  fays. 

While  the  lafl  wedding-feaft  is  fcarcely  o’er. 
And  garlands  hang  yet  green  upon  the  door; 
So  Hill  the  reck’ning  riles,  and  appears 
In  total  fum,  eight  hufbands  in  live  years. 

And  of  Martial,  who  declares  that, 

Within  the  fpace  of  thirty  days  were  led 
Ten  hulbands  gay,  to  Thelefina’s  bed. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  the  women  are  faid 
to  marry  as  many  hulbands  as  they  think 
proper,  and  to  change  and  divorce  them  at 
pleafure;  a cultom,  which  with  little  varia- 
tion, we  have  already  feen  praetifed  by  the 
women  of  feveral  other  countries. 
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The  fame  Subject  continued. 

chap.  HPHOUGH  we  have  feen  in  the  courfe 
xxvm.  g r . 

dL  of  our  enquiry,  that  the  ideas  ot  the 
matrimonial  compact,  and  of  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  parties  entering  into  it,  have 
been  very  different  in  different  periods,  and 
among,  different  people ; yet,  as  any  regu- 
lation of  the  commerce  between  the  fexes 
is  better  than  a vague  and  undetermined 
commerce,  every  well  governed  hate  has 
folicitoufly  endeavoured  either  to  promote 
that  kind  of  matrimony  already  in  ufe,  or 
to  rectify  its  errors,  and  model  it  in  a new 
and  better  manner. 


In  fome  countries  matrimony  was  con- 
fidered  as  an  aim  oft  mdifpenfible  obligation 
upon  the  fair  fex,  hence  the  Ifraelitifh  dam- 
fels  bewailed  their  virginity,  when  death 
was  likely  to  fnatch  them  from  the  world  in 
their  virgin  ftate ; but  they  were  not  the 
only  women  who  reckoned  perpetual  vir- 
ginity a misfortune.  I he  ancient  I erfians 
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were  of  opinion,  that  matrimony  was  fo 
eflentially  necedary,  that  fuch  of  either  lex 
as  died  fingle  mult  infallibly  be  unhappy  in 
the  next  world.  This  opinion  gave  birth  to 
the  mod  fingular  cuflom  we  meet  with  in 
hiflory.  When  any  one  died  unmarried,  a 
relation,  or,  in  default  of  fuch,  a perfon 
hired  for  the  purpofe,  was  folemnly  married 
to  the  deceafed,  as  foon  as  it  could  conveni- 
ently be  done  after  death,  as  the  only  re- 
com  pence  now  left  for  having  neglected 
it  in  life. 

Ridiculous  as  a marriage  of  this  kind 
mud  be  when  viewed  in  the  eye  of  reafon, 
the  two  following  indances  arc,  perhaps,  dill 
more  fo,  and  {hew  what  follies  mankind  may 
be  led  into  bv  ignorance  and  vanity.  The 
Canadians,  before  they  ufe  their  fein,  or 
great  net,  marry  it  to  two  young  virgins ; 
and  having  prepared  a marriage- head,  while 
they  are  regaling  themfelves  with  it,  place 
the  fein  between  the  brides,  tell  it  what  ho- 
nour they  have  conferred  on  it,  exhort  it  to 
be  grateful,  and  take  them  plenty  of  fifh  ; 
and  further,  to  induce  it  to  comply  with 
their  wifhes,  they  make  fome  prefents  to  the 
fathers  of  the  damfels,  to  whom  they  have 

joined 
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joined  it,  and  promife  them  more,  that  in- 
ter eft,  as  well  as  gratitude,  may  confpire  to 
make  it  perform  its  duty.  The  Doge  of 
Venice  is  annually  married  to  the  fea;  the 
ceremony  is  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
folemnity  ; the  Doge  drops  a gold  ring  from 
the  ftern  of  his  (hip,  and  fays,  “ We  efpoufe 

thee*  O fea!  inhgnof  our  perpetual  do- 
(f  minion  over  thee.” 

The  Turks  of  this  prefent  period  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  reckoning  the  firft  great  com- 
mand, ££  increafe  and  multiply,”  the  moll 
neceflary  of  all  others,  entertain  the  fame 
opinion  of  virginity  as  the  Perfians,  though 
they  take  no  fuch  ridiculous  methods  of  en- 
deavouring to  obviate  the  effedfs  of  it  on 
their  future  happinefs.  ££  Every  woman,” 
fay  they,  ££  was  made  to  have  as  many 
“ children  as  (he  can,  (he,  therefore,  who 
££  dies  unmarried,  dies  in  hate  of  repro- 
C£  bation.”  Virginity  was  likewife  reckoned 
a misfortune  and  difgrace  by  the  Greek 
women ; Sophocles  introduces  Eledlra  be- 
wailing her  hard  fate  in  not  being  married ; 
and  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  being  an- 
gry with  his  daughter  for 'diffuading  him 
from  going  to  meet  Orates,  governor  of 

Sardis, 
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Sardis,  threatens  her,  that  fhould  lie  return 
in  fafety,  he  would  defer  given  her  in  mar- 
riage  for  a long  time.  But  this  female  diff 
like  to  living  fingle,  has  not  been  peculiar 
to  any  period  or  people,  it  has  univerfally 
prevailed  among  the  fex.  In  many  nations, 
laws  have  been  promulgated  to  prompt  the 
men  to  enter  into  matrimony,  to  prompt 
the  women  none  have  ever  been  needed, 

" Young  women,”  lays  the  celebrated  Mon* 
tefquieu,  “ who  are  conduced  by  marriage 
“ alone  to  liberty  and  pleafure,  have  fuffi- 
“ cient  inducements  to  lead  them  on  to 
“ that  flate  ; it  is  the  young  men  that  want 
“ to  be  encouraged,” 

O 

A variety  of  encouragements  have  Mafrini°- 

° Uy  cncou- 

accordingly  been  offered  by  the  wifeft  legif-  ,aRCdby 
lators  to  tempt  young  men  into  matrimony  ; ^ *IlC 
but  Jeff  thefe  fhould  not  be  fufficient,  difa- 
greeable  circumftances,  and  even  punifh- 
ments,  have  been  alfo  annexed  to  the  {late 
of  a batchelor.  The  Lacedemonians  were 
not  only  fevere  againff  thofe  who  abffained 
from,  but  alfo  againff  thofe  who  deferred, 
entering  into  the  conjugal  ffate.  No  man 
among  them  could  live  fingle  beyond  the 
time  appointed  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 

without 
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<:  ii  a p.  without  incurring  feveral  penalties.  Old 
batchelors  were  obliged  once  every  winter 
to  run  naked  round  the  market-place.  Ting- 
ing a Tong  which  was  expreflive  of  their 
crime,  and  expofed  them  to  ridicule.  They 
were  excluded  from  the  games  where  the 
Spartan  virgins,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
their  country,  danced  naked.  On  a certain 
folemnity,  the  women,  in  revenge  for  the 
contempt  which  was  (hewn  them,  wcie  al- 
lowed to  drag  thefe  defpifers  of  matrimony 
round  an  altar,  beating  them  all  the  time 
with  their  fids ; and  laftly,  they  were  de- 
prived of  all  that  honour  and  relpeft  which 
the  young  men  of  Greece  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  their  feniors.  One  ol  their  old  cap- 
tains coming  into  an  affembly,  when  he  ex- 
pefted  that  a young  man  by  whom  he  flood 
would  have  rifen  to  give  him  his  leat,  re- 
ceived this  rebuke  from  him : “ Sir,  you 
tc  mu  ft  not  expebt  that  honour  from  me, 
being  young,  which  cannot  be  returned 
ii  to  me  by  a child  of  yours  when  I am 
“ old/’  In  Athens  there  was  a law  ordain- 
ing, that  public  offices  fhould  not  be* given 
to  any  but  fuch  as  were  married,  and  had 
children;  this  law  did  not  only  prompt 
' the  men  to  marry,  but  gave  the  date  a 
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kind  of  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour  in 
their  wives  and  children.  A law  fomething 
fimilar  to  this  now  exitis  in  Switzerland, 
where  no  batchelor  can  hold  any  lucrative 
employment. 

The  Jews  were  of  opinion,  that  marriage 
was  an  indifpenfible  duty  implied  in  the  by  ail  o- 
words,  “ increafe  and  multiply ; 5 a man, 
therefore,  who  did  not  marry  at  or  before 
the  age  of  twenty,  was  confidered  as  accef- 
fary  to  every  irregularity,  which  the  young 
women  for  want  of  hufbands  might  be 
tempted  to  commit;  and  hence  there  is  a 
proverb  in  the  Talmud:  “ Who  is  he  that 
fc  proftitutes  his  daughter,  but  he  who  keeps 
“ her  too  long  unmarried,  or  gives  her  to  an 

old  man.”  Among  the  ancient  Ferfians, 
though  there  was  no  pofitive  Jaw  for  the 
encouragement  of  matrimony,  yet  their 
kings  frequently  propofed  annual  prizes  as 
a reward  to  thole  who  were  fathers  of  the 
greateft  number  of  children. 


In  the  code  of  Hindoo  laws,  juflice, 
equity,  and  good  faith,  are  every  where 
ftrongly  inculcated;  but  of  fo  great  im- 
portance did  the  legiflator  reckon  mar- 
Vol.  II*  C c c riages. 
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xxv hi**  riages>  that  even  difpenfed  with  good  faith 
^ty^j  and  veracity,  in  order  to  promote  them. 
« If  a'  marriage,0  fay  the  Pandits,  “ for 
« any  perfon  be  obtained  by  falfe  witnelfes, 
“ fuch  falfehood  may  be  told  upon  the  day 
“ of  celebrating  the  marriage,  if  on  that 
<£  day  the  marriage  is  liable  to  be  incom- 
es plete,  for  want  of  giving  certain  articles. 
“ At  that  time,  if  three  or  four  falfehoods 
“ be  aliened,  it  does  not  fignify.  Or  if  on 
« the  day  of  marriage,  a man  promifes  to 
f « give  his  daughter  many  ornaments,  and 

« is  not  able  to  give  them,  fuch  falfehoods 
<£  as  thefe,  if  told  to  promote  a marriage, 
<£  are  allowable.5’ 

f While  the  Romans  retained  their  pri- 

mitive fimplicity  and  integrity,  no  laws 
were  requifite  to  encourage  their  young  men 
to  marry;  when  they  became  debauched 
with  the  love  ol  pleafure,  and  expenfne 
in  the  purfuit  ol  it ; when  their  wives  re- 
quired immenfe  fums  to  uphold  their  extia- 
vagance,  and  their  children  fcaicely  lefs  to 
give  them  a proper  education,  neither  thieat- 
enings  nor  encouragements  could  fometimes 

prevail  on  them  to  enter  into  that  hate.  In 
no  country  was  there  ever  a legillature 

more  forward  in  attempting  to  encourage 

matrimony 
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matrimony,  in  none  were  the  fubjefls  ever 
lefs  forward  in  feconding  thefe  attempts. 

As  foon  as  luxury  and  expence  had  be- 
gun to  frighten,  and  licentious  plealures  to 
decoy  the  Roman  citizens  from  marriage, 
to  counterbalance  thefe,  it  was  thought  ne- 
celfary  to  deny  luch  men  as  had  not  entered 
into  that  alliance  the  privilege  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  juflice  ; and  the  firft 
queltion  afked  by  the  judge  was.  Upon  your 
faith,  have  you  a wife,  whereby  you  may 
have  children  ? If  he  anfwered  in  the  nega- 
tive, his  evidence  was  refufed.  And  fo  in- 
tent were  the  Roman  conluls  at  one  time 
upon  multiplying  their  citizens,  that  they 
extorted  from  all  the  men  an  oath,  that 
they  would  not  marry  with  any  other  view 
than  that  of  increafing  the  fubje&s  of  the 
republic,  and  that  whoever  had  a barren 
wife  fhould  put  her  away  and  marry  ano- 
ther. But  the  men,  who  had  other  oppor- 
tunities of  fatisfying  their  appetites  than 
that  of  marriage,  continued  dill  fond  of 
celibacy,  which  obliged  the  cenfors,  up- 
on finding  that  population  was  decreafing, 
to  extort  another  oath  from  them,  that  they 
would  marry  with  all  convenient  (peed. 
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As  it  commonly  happens  that  oaths  ex* 
torted  by  compulfion  are  but  ill  obferved, 
unlefs  the  lame  compulfatory  power  alfo 
enforces  obedience  to  them.  Thefe  impo- 
fe  d upon  the  Romans  had  but  little  eRe£t  ; 
to  remedy  which,  new  honours  were  heaped 
upon  the  married,  and  fines  and  punifh- 
merits  were  laid  upon  the  batchelors.  It 
was  ordained,  That  iuch  of  the  plebeians 
as  had  wives,  fhould  have  a more  honour- 
able place  m the  theatres  than  fucli  as  had 
none ; that  the  married  magiftrates  and  pa- 
tricians fhould  have  the  precedency  of  fuch 
of  the  fame  rank  as  were  unmarried ; and 
that  the  fines  which  had  been  firR  levied  by 
Camillus  and  Pofihumus  upon  batchelors, 
fhould  be  again  exa61ed« 


When  Julius  Cacfar  had  fubdued  all  his 
competitors,  and  moR  of  the  foreign  nations 
which  made  war  againR  him,  he  found  that 
fo  many  Romans  had  been  deRroyed  in  the 
quarrels  in  which  he  had  engaged  them,  that, 
to  repair  the  iofs,  he  promifed  rewards  to 
fathers  of  families,  and  forbad  all  Romans 
who  were  above  twenty  , and  under  forty 
years  of  age,  to  go  out  of  their  native 
country.  AuguRus,  his  fucceffor,  to  check 

the 
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the  debauchery  of  the  Roman  youth,  laid  p. 
heavy  taxes  upon  fuch  as  continued  unmar- 
ried  after  a certain  age,  and  encouraged 
with  great  rewards  the  procreation  of  law- 
ful children.  Some  years  afterward,  the 
Roman  knights  having  prefiingly  petitioned 
him,  that  he  would  relax  the  feverity  of 

0 

that  law,  he  ordered  their  whole  body  to 
alfemble  before  him,  and  the  married  and 
unmarried  to  arrange  themfelves  in  two  fe- 
parate  parties,  when,  obferving  the  unmar- 
ried to  be  the  moft  numerous,  he  firfl 
addreffed  thofe  who  had  complied  with  his 
law,  telling  them,  That  they  alone  had 
ferved  the  purpofes  of  nature  and  of  foci- 
ety.  That  the  human  race  was  created  male 
and  female  to  prevent  the  extin&ion  of  the 
fpecies ; and  that  marriage  was  contrived 
as  the  mod:  proper  method  of  renewing 
the  children  of  that  fpecies.  Ke  added 
that  they  alone  deferved  the  name  of  men 
and  of  fathers,  and  that  he  would  prefer 
them  to  fuch  offices  as  they  might  tranfmit 
to  their  pofterity.  Then  turning  to  the 
batchelors,  he  told  them,  That  lie  knew  not 
by  what  name  to  call  them.  Not  by  that  of 
men,  for  they  had  done  nothing  that  was 
manly.  Not  by  that  of  citizens,  fince  the 

city 
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cXxvm.  city  Perifll  for  them.  Nor  by  that 

of  Romans,  for  they  feemed  determined 
to  let  the  race  and  name  become  extin£L 
But  by  whatever  name  he  called  them, 
their  crime,  he  faid,  equalled  all  other 
crimes  put  together,  for  they  were  guilty 
of  murder,  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be 
born  who  fhould  proceed  from  them.  Of  im-. 
piety,  in  abolifhing  the  names  and  honours 
of  their  fathers  and  anceflors.  Of  facri- 
lege,  in  deflroying  their  fpecies,  and  human 
nature,  which  owed  its  original  to  the  gods, 
and  was  confecrated  to  them  ; that  by  lead- 
ing a fingle  life  they  overturned,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  temples  and  altars  of  the 
gods ; dilfolved  the  government  by  difobey- 
ing  its  laws ; betrayed  their  country  by 
making  it  barren.  Having  ended  his  fpeech, 
he  doubled  the  rewards  and  privileges  of 
fuch  as  had  children,  and  laid  a heavy  fine 
on  all  unmarried  perfons,  by  reviving  the 
Popaean  law. 

Though  by  this  law  all  the  males  above 
a certain  age  were  immediately  obliged  to 
marry  under  a fevere  penalty,  Auguflus 
allowed  them  the  fpace  of  a full  year  to 
comply  with  its  demands.  But  fuch  was 

the 
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the  backwardnefs  to  matrimony,  and  per- 
verfity  of  the  Roman  knights,  and  others, 
that  every  pofhble  method  was  taken  to 
evade  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them,  and 
fome  of  them  even  married  children  in  the 
cradle  lor  that  purpofe.  Thus  fulfilling  the 
letter,  they  avoided  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  and 
though  actually  married,  had  no  rellraint 
upon  their  licentioufnefs,  nor  any  encum- 
brance by  the  expence  of  a family. 

Such  were  the  methods  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to 
prevent  matrimony  from  falling  almoft  into 
difufe.  Among  other  nations,  fcarcely  any 
thing  compulfatory  has  been  attempted. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  fufiicient,  to 
ftain  with  fome  degree  of  infamy  and  dif- 
honour,  all  kinds  of  illicit  connexion  be- 
tween the  fexes,  to  make  the  way  to  the 
enjoyment  of  lawful  love  as  eafy  and  ac- 
ceflihle  as  poflible,  and  to  truft  the  reft  to 
nature.  In  this  laft  refpefl,  the  Englifh  legif- 
lature  has  afled  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion  of  mankind,  and  thrown  a variety 
ofobftacles  in  the  way  that  leads  to  matri- 
mony. Obftacles  which  have  been  loudly 
complained  of,  and  which  the  houfe  of 
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c H A p-  commons  has  attempted,  but  attempted  in 
vain  to  remove  ; the  bill  which  had  palled 
in  that  houfe  being  negatived  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  Without  much  of  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy,  we  may,  however,  venture  to 
predifr,  that  the  time  will  loon  come,  when 
the  interelf  of  the  public  will  triumph  over 
the  pride  of  rank  and  opulence.  By  na- 
ture, all  mankind  are  equal.  The  hat  oi 
a crowned  head  creates  an  artificial  dilhnc- 
tion.  Let  that  diltin61ion  be  confined  to 
operate  on  things  that  are  artificial ; good 
policy  di6fates,  that  it  ihould  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  on  thofe  that  are  natural. 


Regulati- 
ons which 
tend  to 
encourage 
populati- 
on • 


As  every  regulation  of  the  commerce 
between  the  fexes  is  intended  to  promote 
population,  To  every  wife  legiflatuie,  roc 
folely  contented  with  encouraging,  or  even 
enforcing  matrimony,  has  likewile  endea- 
voured to  corretl  all  thofe  errors  and  abufes 
which  fruffrate  the  main  intention  of  it,  and 
to  oblige  the  fexes  to  join  themfelves  toge- 
ther in  fuch  a manner  as  might  tend  to  the 
increafe  and  multiplication  of  then  ipecies , 
thus  the  Jewifh  law  forbad  eunuchs  to  marry. 
Lycurgus  enjoined  the  coupling  together 

of  fuch  men  and  women  as  were  ftrong  and 

healthful, 
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• healthful,  and  gave  a liberty  of  profecuting  CHA  p* 
luch  men  as  did  not  marry  at  all,  as  defer- 
red  marrying  till  they  were  too  old,  or  mar- 
ried improperly.  Thus  in  Rome,  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  woman  under  fifty  fhould 
marry  a man  above  fixty,  and  that  no  man 
above  fixty  fhould  marry  a woman  whp  was 
not  like  himfelf  far  advanced  in  life,  At 
Geneva,  a woman  of  forty  i.s  not  buffered  tq 
marry  a man  ten  years  younger  than  her- 
felf,  if  above  forty,  the  man  mull  not  be 
more  than  five  years  younger  ; and  when  a 
man  arrives  at  the  age  of  fixty,  he  is  pro- 
hibited from  marrying  a woman  who  is 
under  thirty.  Laws  of  this  kind,  though 
pointed  out  by  nature,  and  though  evidently 
tending  to  promote  the  end  and  defign  of 
matrimony,  are  in  other  hates  of  the  mo- 
dern world,  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  attended  to. 


If  what  has  been  advanced  by  naturalifls  Confangu- 
be  true,  that  eroding  the  breed,  either  of  ani-  t-L'of 


it  forbid 


malsor  vegetables,  tends  greatly  to  improve 
their  flrength  and  vigour;  then  it  will  follow,  Zt  ZL 
that  perhaps  the  fame  reafons  have  prompted  ratclr 
wife  legiflators,  to  interdidl  the  marriages  of 
near  kindred  with  one  another.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  degrees  of  confanguinity,  within 
Vol.  II.  D d d which 
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which  it  was  lawful  to  marry,  weie  accu- 
rately marked  by  the  code  of  Moles.  Among 
other  ancient  nations  the  affair  was  fubjeft 
to  much  variation.  The  Egyptians  were 
allowed  to  marry  their  fibers.  The  Scy- 
thians not  only  to  marry  their  fibers,  but 
even  their  mothers  and  grandmothers.  The 
Medes  and  Perfians  married  their  own 
daughters  and  fibers  ; and  among  the  T ar- 
tars,  a man  might  marry  his  daughter,  but 
a mother  might  not  marry  her  fon.  Among 
the  Huns,  men,  without  the  lead:  regard 
to  confanguinity,  married  whoever  they 
pleafed.  Sons  even  married  the  widows  of 
their  fathers,  a praftice  derived,  perhaps, 
from  remote  antiquity ; for  Abfalom  went 
in  to  the  wives  of  his  father  David,  when 
he  rebelled  againb  him.  Among  the  Ara- 
bians, when  a father  left  one  or  more  widows, 
the  fons  often  married  them,  provided  they 
were  not  their  own  mothers  ; and  marrying 
the  widow  of  a deceafed  brother  is  bill  cubo- 
mary  in  fome  parts  of  Tartary.  Ene  Drufes 
of  mount  Libanus  marry  their  own  daught- 
ers. In  Peru,  the  Inca,  or  king,  was  obliged 
to  marry  his  eldeb  fiber ; if  he  had  no  fiber* 
he  was  to  marry  his  neareb  female  relation. 

In  Otaheite,  their  young  king  was  defigned 

as 
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as  a hufband  to  his  filler,  when  fire  became 
marriageable.  At  Athens,  a man  might 
marry  the  lifter  of  his  father,  but  not  of  his 
mother.  And  in  France,  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  celebrated  Count  D’Armagnac 
was  publicly  married  to  his  own  fifler. 

The  advantages  ariting  from  crofting  the 
breed  of  men,  as  well  as  other  animals,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  fpecies  from  degenerat- 
ing, muft  have  been  the  refult  of  experience 
and  obfervation  : it  would  therefore  be  long 
before  they  were  attended  to  ; and  hence, 
though  Mofes,  who  was  infpired  by  the  Di- 
vinity, appears  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  them,  the  other  nations,  whom  we 
have  mentioned,  were  not ; and,  confe- 
quently,  long  indulged  themfelves  in  marry- 
ing as  inclination,  or  convenience,  di&ated. 
But  another  political  reafon  may  be  given, 
why  the  marriage  of  near  kindred  was  pro- 
hibited. Before  mankind  were  thoroughly 
civilized,  and  brought  under  the  govern- 
ment of  laws,  families  were  frequently  at 
war  with  one  another;  either  on  account 
of  property,  which  was  then  unfettled,  or 
from  their  natural  inclination  to  rapine  and 
plunder.  In  this  {fate,  every  acquifition  of 
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-A,  ftrength  to  a family,  was  an  addition  to  it^ 
fecuritv.  Inllead,  therefore,  of  marrying  in 
his  own  family,  or  among  his  own  kindred, 
Who  were  already  in  his  interell,  a man 
would,  from  motives  of  policy,  rather  wilh 
to  take  a wife  from  a neighbouring  family, 
and  by  that  means  bring  it  into  an  alliance 
with  his,  a circumftance  which  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  fecurity  of  both;  and  hence 
the  practice  of  marrying  kindred  would  fall 
into  difufe.  This  conje&ure  feems  hrongly 
fupported  by  the  prablice  of  the  ancient 
Germans  * they  did  not  allow  a plurality  of 
wives  to  any  but  their  kings  and  chiefs, 
whom  on  the  contrary  they  folicited  to  marry 
feveral,  to  connect  them  in  friendflhp  with 
the  neighbouring  potentates. 

But  befides  thefe,  and  other  political 

teafons  that  might  be  given  againft  near 

kindred  and  relations  intermarrying  with 

each  other,  there  are  alfo  natural  reafons 

that  Itrongly  countera6l  fuch  alliances.  The 

marriage  ol  a lather  with  his  daughter 

would,  in  molt  cafes,  be  prepollerous : as 

the  hufband  would  generally  be  pall  the  age 

of  propagation  long  before  his  wife.  1 he 

marriage  of  a.  fon  -to  his  mother,  befides 
o . 
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being  liable  to  the  fame  objeftion  of  inequa- 
lity of  age,  would  likewife  confound  the 
nature  of  things  ; as  the  fon  ought  to  have 
an  unlimited  refpett  for  his  mother,  and  the 
wife  an  unlimited  refpedl  for  her  hufband* 
But  though  fimilar  reafons  do  not  militate 
againfl  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  fillers 
with  each  other,  yet  nature  herfelf  feems 
here  to  have  interpofed  her  authority  ; f he 
feems  not  to  have  given  to  brothers  and 
fillers,  and  other  near  relations,  the  fame 
power  of  raifmg  the  pafhons  and  emotions 
of  love  in  each  other,  as  (lie  has  given  to 
thofe  who  are  lefs  known,  and  nowife  re- 
lated. The  emotions,  which  pafs  between 
a brother  and  a filler,  are  f riendfnip ; in  the 
fame  circumflances,  between  a young  man 
and  woman,  not  related  to  each  other, 

they  would  be  love. 

¥ 

With  refpedl  to  the  prohibitions,  con- 
cerning the  marriage  of  relations  to  each 
other,  it  is  a thing  extremely  delicate  to  fix 
exactly  the  point  at  which  the  laws  of  na- 
ture flop.  The  greater  part  of  civilized 
nations  feem,  in  this  refpeft,  not  to  have 
differed  widely  from  the  dire£lions  of  Mofes. 
The  Chriflian  world  has  been  entirely  go- 
verned 
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verned  by  the  rules  of  that  lawgiver,  except, 
in  fome  periods,  when  a fpirit  of  greater 
libertinifm  broke  through  the  reftraint,  or  a 
fpirit  of  mi  11a ken  fanblity  extended  it  hill 
widen  In  a council,  held  by  pope  Hono- 
rius,  in  the  year  1126,  marriages  were  pro* 
fcribed  between  all  relations,  till  alter  the 
feventh  generation ; and  all  who  married 
within  that  degree,  were  ordered  to  put 
away  their  wives.  Innocent  the  III.  reduced 
the  feVen  generations  down  to  four,  and  the 
reafons  he  affigned  for  doing  fo,  are  a ftrik- 
ing  pi&ure  of  thefe  times.  “ There  are, r 
faid  lie,  “ four  elements,  and  lour  humours 
CJ  in  a man’s  body,  therefore  he  (hall  not 
“ marry  till  after  the  fourth  generation.”  In 
the  council  of  Trent,  it  was  propofed,  to 
give  liberty  of  marrying  fooner  than  after 
the  fourth  generation  ; but  the  propofal  was 
thrown  out  by  a majority.  Such  were  the 
laws  impofed  by  the  Romilh  church  upon 
mankind  ; but  in  thefe,  and  all  other  cafes, 
the  head  of  it  referved  to  himfelf  a power  of 
difpenfing  with  them,  and  like  the  Englilh, 
who  allow  nobody  to  abufe  their  kings  but 
themfelveSj  he  and  his  clergy  would  not  fuf- 
fer  any  but  themfelves  to  infringe  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Gofpel. 
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Besides  the  reflriftions  laid  upon  mar- 
riage by  confanguinity  and  politics,  there 
are  others  arifing  from  religion.  By  the  an- 
cient law  of  Britain,  a Chriflian  of  either  lex 
who  married  a Jew,  was  to  be  burnt,  or 
buried  alive.  At  Geneva,  a marriage  be- 
tween a protellant  and  a Roman  catholic,  is 
null  and  void.  And  among  the  Turks,  a 
Chriflian  is  not  to  marry  one  of  the  difciples 
of  Mahomet,  if  he  does,  the  punifhment 
ordained  by  their  law  is,  that  the  woman 
fhall  be  drowned,  and  the  man  have  the  li- 
berty of  chufing  whether  he  will  be  impaled 
or  turn  Mahometan.  There  are  others  a^ain 

o * 

which  feem  to  have  arifen  folely  from  whim 
and  caprice.  Such  were  thefe  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ; who  holding  (wine  in  the  utmoft 
abhorrence,  would  neither  allow  a fwine- 
herd  to  enter  into  their  temples,  nor  give 
their  daughters  to  him  in  marriage.  Such 
alfo  are  thofe  that  Brama  has  impofed  on  the 
Hindoos,  whereby  both  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  every  particular  caff,  are  prohibited 
from  marrying  into  any  other  caft.  Such 
are  thefe,  which,  in  many  periods  and  coun- 
tries, have  been  laid  upon  the  clergy,  while 
the  Iraelitifh  laity  were  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  they  pleafed,  the  priefts  were  prohir 
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bi ted  from  marrying  a woman  that  was  a 
whore,  or  that  lmd  been  put  away  from  her 
hutband;  or,  in  iliort,  any  other  but  a vir- 
gin. After  the  introduction  of  the  ehriiiiau 

O 

religion,  the  clergy  were  in  marriage  re- 
ftrictea  by  aimed  the  fame  laws  as  thofe  of 
Moles ; and  if  the  wife  of  a clergyman,  par- 
ticularly of  a bifhop,  died  before  him,  he 
was  never  allowed  to  take  another.  In 
procefs  of  time  it  became  unlawful,  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church,  for  a 

O 


clergyman  to  marry  upon  any  pretence 
whatever ; a fcheme  which,  as  we  (hall  fee 
afterward,  was  the  four.ee  of  much  wrang- 
Jin o-  among  the  pneffs,  and  01  much  mifchief 
to  fociety. 


But  the  re  filiations  we  have  now  men- 
tioned, are  not  all  that  are  to  be  met  with  m 
hiftory  ; the  fultans  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
though  the  mod  abfolute  monarchs  in  the 
univerfe,  have  never  been  allowed  to  marry 
fmee  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who,  with  all  his 
wives,  being  made  prifoners  by  i amerlane, 
the  haughty  victor  fhut  Bajazet  up  in  an 
iron  cage,  made  his  wives  menial  fervants, 
and  obliged  them  to  ycait  naked  on  then 
conqueror.  An  accident  which  1 eflctied  fo 
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rftuch  difgrace  on  the  Ottoman  empire,  that 
to  prevent  any  Inch  from  happening  in  time 
to  come,  the  princes  of  that  empire  have 
never  been  luffered  to  marry,  that  it  might 
never  be  in  the  power  of  any  perfon  to  abufe 
their  wives.  But  though  they  do  not  marry* 
they  have  confhmtly  a number  of  women  in 
their  leraglios,  and  the  children  they  have 
by  them  are  all  legitimate.  We  have  ah 
ready  obferved  that  the  Popes  have  always 
arrogated  to  themfelves  a power  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  the  laws  of  confanguinity,  but  they 
did  not  (top  there  ; when  it  was  conducive 
to  theif  interefl  that  particular  perfons 
fliould  remain  ftngle,  they  prohibited  them 
the  liberty  of  marrying.  If  no  regard  was 
paid  to  the  prohibition,  they  declared  the 
marriage  null  and  void,  and  the  children 
illegitimate.  An  order  of  this  kind  was 
fent  by  Paul  the  IV:  to  Joan  of  Arratrorn 
forbidding  her  to  allow  any  of  her  daughters 
to  marry,  unlels  he  fhould  provide  them 
with  hufbandsi 


In  countries  little  civilized,  and  wher 
the  lex,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  ar 
haves  to  their  parents,  relations,  or  hid 
bands,  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  for  th 
Vol.  II.  Fee  mol 
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chap.  mofl  part  Tome  way  expreflive  of  that  abje& 
O'wvj  condition.  There  are,  however,  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  rule,  and  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  in  fome  countries  feem  to 
have  been  contrived  with  no  other  view, 
than  to  make  the  marriage  publicly  known, 
by  exhibiting  home  pompous  rites  in  the 
prefence  of  a great  number  of  witneffes. 

Exprcf-  Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
thV’u.c  in  countries  peopled  by  European  colonies, 
parties  the  marriage  ceremony  expreffes  the  duty  of 
pe6t Ofrom  the  parties,  the  intereff  they  fhould  have  in 
each  other.  view,  and  the  regard  they  ought  to  have  for 
the  happmefs  of  each  other.  And  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
particular  flipulations  of  the  matrimonial 
bargain,  take  care  of  the  freedom  and  im- 
munities of  the  woman,  and  will  neither 
buffer  her  perfon  nor  property  to  be  abufed 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  a hufband*  We 
have  already  leen,  that  among  the  Jews, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  the  laws  fecuring 


* The  Ruffians  were  formerly  accuflomcd  to  ufe  their  wives  with  the 
moft  relentlefs  feverity;  to  remedy  which,  the  lmlband  has  of  late  fub* 
jeiRed  hfmfelf,  by  bis  marriage  contra#,  to  certain  penalties  if  he 
ufccl  his  wife  ill,  cither  by  manual  correction,  whipping,  boxing, 
kicking,  or  fcratching. 
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either  the  perfons  or  property  of  married 
women  were  but  few  and  weak,  and  that 
both  were  too  much  lei t in  the  mercy  of  their 
hufbands.  The  fame  matrimonial  powers 
are  veiled  in  the  hufbands  of  the  Eafl  at  this 
day.  The  fubjecls  of  the  Mogul,  who  marry 
as  many  women  as  they  pleale,  have  their 
wives  of  feveral  different  ranks,  and  may 
advance  any  of  them  to  one  of  the  higher 
ranks,  or  degrade  them  to  one  of  the  lower 
at  pleafure.  In  Ruffia,  it  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  bride 
to  prefent  the  bridegroom  with  a whip,  made 
with  her  own  hands,  in  token  of  fubje£tion. 
Among  the  favages  of  Canada,  a flrap,  a 
kettle,  and  a faggot,  are  put  into  the  bride’s 
apartment  as  fymbols  of  her  fubmiffion  and 
llavery.  On  the  coafl  of  Guinea,  the  bride 
folemnly  vows  love  and  conftancy,  whatever 
ufage  or  returns  fhc  may  meet  with  from  her 
hufband,  Among  the  Tonquinefe,  when  the 
bride  arrives  at  the  houfe  of  tiie  bridegroom, 
(he  immediately  goes  into  the  kitchen,  prof- 
trates  herfelf  on  the  floor,  and  kiffes  the 
hearth.  In  Bornea,  Sumetra,  and  Java,  fhe 
waits  at  the  door  with  a pitcher  of  water, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  wafhes 
his  feet.  To  thefe  in  dances  we  might  add 
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xxvtn  man}r  ot^iers»  where  the  marriage  ceremonies 
(XVI  are  exprefhve  of  the  humble  condition  of 
the  wife;  but  we  leave  the  ungrateful  talk, 
and  proceed  to  take  notice  of  feme  of  thofe, 
where,  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom,  they 
exprefs  his  acknowledgment  of  having  at- 
tained fomething  which  he  efteems,  values, 
and  willies  to  cherifh  and  protech 


Ceremo* 

flies  which 
ftiew  t lie 
regard  of 
the  men 
to  th«ir 
wives. 


The  cufloms  we  have  juft  now  related, 
are  only  to  be  met  with  among  favages,  or 
fuch  as  are  but  a few  degrees  removed  from 
that  ftate.  Thofe  we  npw  proceed  to,  mark 
a people  either  confiderably  removed  Irorn 
ferocity  of  manners,  or  far  advanced  in 
cultivation  and  politenefs.  Among  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  the  bridegroom  carried 
a pair  of  (hoes  to  the  bride,  and  put  them 
upon  her  feet  with  his  own  hands.  At  Laos, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  not  only  rational5 
but  exprefhve  of  the  value  the  bridegroom 
has  for  his  bride;  their  mutual  engagements 
are  attefted  by  two  witneffes,  feledled  from 
among  thofe  who  have  lived  the  longeft  and 
moft  lovingly  together.  In  Siam,  the  bride- 
groom makes  a prefent  of  betel  to  his  bride, 
in  the  moft  refpedlful  manner.  In  Lapland, 

file  is  prefented  with  brandy,  rein-deer, 

and 
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and  trinkets.  In  countries  more  civilized, 
a dower  is  fettled  upon  her,  and  prefents 
made  her  on  her  going  home  to  the  houfe 
of  her  hufband,  In  England,  (he  is  treated 
with  every  circumflance  of  honour  and  re- 
ipecl,  and  the  words  of  the  marriage  cere- 
rnony  are  carried  to  the  mod  foolifh  and 
unmeaning  length  ; “ With  my  body  I thee 
•<c  worfhip,  and  with  my  worldly  goods  I 
({  thee  endow.”  Much  more  fimple,  and  at 
the  fame  time  more  fenfible,  were  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cey- 
lon, where  the  prieft  tied  the  thumbs  of  the 
parties  together,  or  wrapt  them  both  in  one 
garment : and  of  ancient  Mexico,  where  the 
parties,  with  their  relations,  being  affembled 
in  the  temple,  a priefi  tied  their  garments 
together,  and  under  this  nuptial  bond  they 
returned  to  their  habitation,  prefenting 
themfelves  before  their  houfehold  gods,  to 
{hew  them,  as  well  as  the  deities  which  re- 
fided  in  the  temple,  that  they  had  bound 
themfelves  to  each  other  through  all  the 
profperous  and  adverfe  circumftances  of 
life. 


But 
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But  befkles  thefe  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage, which  feein  plainly  to  be  exprellive 
of  the  low  or  the  high  condition  of  women, 
there  are  others  which  have  no  regard  to 
either,  and  feem  only  calculated  to  give  a 
public  notoriety  and  firmnels  to  the  corn- 
path  Such  is  that  faid  to  have  been  an- 
ciently pratlifed  in  Canada,  where  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  held  a rod  between  them, 
while  the  old  men  pronounced  certain 
prayers  over  them,  after  which  they  broke 
the  rod  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were 
witneffes  ; then  each  taking  a piece,  car- 
ried it  home,  and  depohted  it  as  a tehimony 
of  the  marriage  that  had  happened.  Such 
is  the  ceremony  of  tying  the  garments  pub- 
licly together.  And  fuch  are  thofe  of  in- 
viting friends  and  neighbours  to  feaft,  and 
to  fee  a folemn  engagement  of  the  parties. 
As  the  natural  modefty  of  the  lex  always 
fuppofes  that  a woman  fhall  with  fome  re- 
luctance fubmit  to  the  lofs  of  her  virginity, 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  frequently  exprel- 
iivc  of  tins  reluctance,  In  fome  countnes 
the  bride  hides  herfelf,  In  others,  fhe  mutt 
feemingly  be  fought  foi.  In  otheis,  the 
ceremony  mutt  be  performed  while  fhe  is 
covered  with  a veil,  01  under  a canopy  to 
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Hive  her  blufhes.  But  what  feems  more  ex-  f'  M ' >’• 

XXVUI. 

traordinarv,  tliere  arc  initanccs  where  the  cyx'xj 
man  is  feemingly  to  be  forced  to  accept  of 
what  almofl  in  all  countries  he  eagerly  fecks 
after.  In  a province  of  Old  Mexico,  the 
bridegroom  was  carried  off  by  his  relations, 
that  it  might  be  thought  he  was  forced  into 
the  Rate  of  wedlock,  a Hate  fo  perplexed 
with  thorns  and  cares.  In  almod.  all  coun- 
tries, the  day  of  marriage  is  dedicated  to 
mirth  and  feftivity,  and  every  thing  that  can 
cloud  the  brow,  or  damp  the  general  joy, 
is  carefully  avoided.  In  Mufcovy,  how- 
ever, the  cafe  was  different ; they  crowned 
the  young  couple  with  wormwood*  as  an 
emblem  of  the  bitternefs  of  thefe  anxieties 
and  cares  upon  which  they  were  entering. 

If  the  laws  which  we  have  formerly  men-  IniPr°',<*- 
tioned,  forbidding  the  marriage  of  near  thc  brcL 
relations  with  each  other,  originated  from  the  ncs!catd 
political  view  of  prelerving  me  human  race  m.ikin;)> 
from  degeneracy,  they  arc  the  onlv  laws  we 
meet  with  on  that  fubjetl,  and  exert  almoft 
the  only  care  we  find  taken  of  fo  important 
a matter.  The  Siomefe  is  careful  to  improve 
the  breed  of  his  elephants,  the  Arabian  of 
his  horfes,  and  the  Laplander  of  his  rein- 
deer, 
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deer.  The  Englilhman,  easier  to  have  fwift 
horfeSj  {launch  dogs,  and  vi6lorious  cocks,* 
grudges  no  care,  and  fpares  no  expence,  to 
have  the  males  and  females  matched  pro- 
perly. But  hnce  the  days  of  Solon,  where 
is  the  legiflator,  or  hnce  the  times  ot  the 
ancient  Greeks,  where  are  the  private  per- 
fons,  who  take  any  care  to  improve,-  or  even 
to  keep  from  degeneracy  the  breed  of  their 
own  fpecies  ? The  Englifhman  who  folh 
citoufly  attends  the  training  of  his  colts  and 
puppies,  would  be  alhamed  to  be  caught  in 
the  nurfery ; and  while  no  motive  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  breed  horfes  or  hounds 
from  an  improper  or  contaminated  kind,  he 
will  calmly,  or  rather  inconfiderately,  match 
himfelf  with  the  moft  decrepid  or  difeafed 
of  the  human  fpecies ; thoughtlefs  of  the 
weakneffes  and  evils  he  is  going  to  entail  oh 


polferity,  and  confidering  nothing  but  the 
acquifition  of  fortune  he  is  by  her  alliance 
to  convey  to  an  offspring,  who,  by  difeales, 
will  be  rendered  unable  to  ufe  it«  1 he  Muh 
covites  were  formerly  the  only  people,  be* 
{ides  the  Greeks,  who  paid  a proper  attention 
to  this  fubjeft.  After  the  preliminaries  of  a 
marriage  were  fettled  between  the  parents 
of  a young  couple,  the  bride  was  ftript 

naked* 
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naked,  and  carefully  examined  by  a jury  c ha.  p. 
ol  matrons,  who  if  they  found  any  bodily 
deleft,  endeavoured  to  cure  it ; but  il  it 
would  admit  of  no  remedy,  the  match  was 
broke  off,  and  Hie  was  conlidered  not  only 
as  an  improper  fubje6t  to  breed  from,  but 
improper  alfo  for  maintaining  the  affeftions 
of  a hufband,  after  he  had  difcovered  the 
impolition  (lie  had  put  upon  him. 

In  England,  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
not  to  be  performed  but  in  the  church,  and 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  In  Scotland,  this 
is  deemed  incompatible  with  morality  and 
found  policy,  as  it  hinders  the  valetudi- 
narian Irom  doing  all  the  juflice  m his  power 
to  the  mill  refs  he  has  lived  with  and  de- 
bauched. He  may  therefore  marry  her  at 
any  hour,  or  in  any  place,  and  by  that  mar- 
riage legitimate  all  the  children  he  has  by 
her,  whether  they  be  prefent  at  the  mar- 
riage or  not. 


ives  m 


In  Prullia,  though  their  code  of  laws  Left- 
feems  in  general  to  be  as  reafonable,  and  as  wT'1'4 
confident  with  found  policy,  as  any  in  Eu-  P"'ffia 
rope,  yet  we  Hill  find  in  it,  an  allowance  " 
Vol.  II.  Fff 
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given  for  a fpecies  of  that  concubinage, 
which  has  long  fince  been  expelled  from 
almoh  all  the  weflern  world.  A man  may 
there  marry  what  is  called  a left-handed  wife, 
to  whom  he  is  married  for  life,  and  by  the 
common  ceremony*;  but  with  this  expvefs 
agreement,  that  neither  lire  nor  her  childi  en 
{hall  live  in  the  houfe  of  her  hufbarid,  nor 
(hall  take  his  name,  nor  bear  his  arms,  nor 
claim  any  dowTer  or  donation  ulually 
claimed  by  every  other  wife,  nor  difpofe 
of  any  part  of  his  propeity,  exeit  any 
authority  over  his  fervants,  nor  fucceed  to 
his  eflates  or  his  titles;  but  (hall  be  contented 
with  what  was  agreed  on  for  their  fubfift- 
ence  during  his  life,  and  with  what  he  fl  ail 
give  them  at  his  death.  This  privilege, 
however,  is  always  in  the  power  of  the 
king  to  deny,  and  is  feldom  granted  to  any 
but  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  being  left  with 
large  families,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  then 
fortunes  cannot  afford  to  marry  another 
legal  wife,  and  rear  up  another  family  of 
the  fame  rank  with  themfelves. 

• The  only  difference  in  the  ceremony  is,  the  bridegroom  give; 
her  his  left  hand  inllead  of  his  right. 
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Though  the  laws  of  almoft  every  civi- 
lized country  have  required  the  confent 
of  parents  to  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
yet  when  fuch  children  marry  without  it, 
the  evil  is  confidered  as  incapable  of  any 
remedy.  The  Pruhian  law,  however,  thinks 
otherwife  ; and  in  this  cafe  gives  the  parents 
a power  of  applying  to  the  confiflory, 
which  feparates  the  parties,  obliges  the 
man  to  give  the  woman  a portion  for  the 
lofs  of  her  virginity,  and  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  child  or 
children  of  the  marriage.  Promifes  of 
marriage  to  a woman,  have,  in  all  well-regu- 
lated dates,  been  confidered  as  facred,  and 
the  breach  of  them  punifhed  by  a variety 
of  methods.  But  the  Pruffian  law  proceeds 
in  a different  manner ; it  does  not  endea- 
vour fo  much  to  punifh  the  breach  of  the 
promife,  as  to  enforce  the  performance,  by 
the  admonitions  of  religion,  by  imprifon- 
ment,  by  a fine  of  half  the  mans  fortune, 
or  a certain  part  of  what  he  earns  by  his 
daily  labour  ; or  if  he  runs  away  to  avoid 
the  marriage,  by  marrying  the  woman  to 
him  by  proxy,  and  allowing  her  a main- 
tenance out  of  his  effefts. 
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We  fhall  now  take  our  leave  of  the 
fubje£t  of  matrimony  with  a few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  caufes  of  the  difcord  and  un- 
eafmefs,  which  frequently  diffurb  the  happi- 
nefs  of  that  hate.  If  the  fatidical  Writers 
and  de  cl  aimers  of  the  prefent  age  may  be  cre- 
dited, married  women  have  in  general  arri- 
ved at  fuch  a pitch  of  debauchery,  that 
few  marriages  are  tolerably  happy,  and 
fewer  hufbands  without  the  invifible  marks 
of  a cuckold.  We  do  not  pretend  to  jullify 
all  the  wives  of  the  prefent  times ; but  on 
comparing  them  with  thofe  of  the  pah,  we 
find  the  fame  clamours  have  always  exihed 
againft  them;  and  without  pretending  to 
any  fpirit  of  prophecy,  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  they  will  exift  fo  long  at 
leaft  as  marriages  are  contrafted  folely 
with  a view  to  the  intereff  of  the  parties, 
without  confidering  whether  they  are  poi- 
feffed  of  any  of  the  qualifications  neceffary 
to  render  each  other  happy ; a feheme  by 
which,  tempers  the  molt  difeordant  are 
frequently  joined  together,  though  neither 
of  them  are  fo  bad,  but  they  might  have 
made  good  huibands  and  wives,  if  they  had 
been  matched  with  propriety. 
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But  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  realon 
to  which  we  attribute  many  of  the  unhappy 
marriages  of  this  country.  The  hafis  of 
them  is  laid  and  ehablifhed  in  the  education 
of  our  young  women,  as  well  as  in  the 
manners  and  cuhoms  of  our  young  men. 
Young  women,  inflead  of  being  taught 
to  mix  the  agreeable  with  the  ufeful,  are 
early  inflru&ed  to  cultivate  only  the  former, 
and  to  confider  the  latter  as  fit  for  none 
but  maiden  aunts,  and  other  antiquated 
monitors.  But  this  is  not  all,  flattered  by 
the  men  from  their  earlieff  infancy,  they 
are  never  acquainted  with  the  voice  of 
truth,  nor  with  that  plain  dealing  which 
tnufl  unavoidably  take  place  in  the  married 
ffate.  Conhantly  accu homed  to  fee  a lover 
accoh  them  with  the  moh  fubmifiive  air, 
to  fii  d him  yield  every  point,  and  conform 
himfeif  entirely  to  their  will  ; they  confider 
■themfelves  as  oracles  of  wifdom,  always  in 
the  right.  Taught  , to  form  their  ideas  of 
the  hufband,  only  from  thofe  of  the  lover, 
and  the  ridiculous  notions  imbibed  from 
romances;  they  enter  into  the  married  hate 
fully  convinced,  that  everv  hufband  is 
through  life  to  play  the  lover,  and  that 
every  lover  is  the  romantic  being  depiflcd 
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in  the  novels  which  they  have  read, — Ideal 
fancies  and  dreams,  which  mult  loon  vanilh 
in  disappointment.  Nor  do  the  men  aH 
more  wifely.  Blinded  for  the  mod  part  by 
love,  they  conhder  the  object  of  their 
paflion  as  all  perfection  and  excellence ; 
and  when  they  come  to  be  undeceived,  as 
every  lover  foon  mud,  remorfe  and  chagrin 
four  their  tempers,  and  make  them  inca- 
pable of  forgiving  the  cheat  they  think  im- 
pofed  upon  them,  or  behaving  with  that 
degree  of  gentlenefs  with  which  the  dronger 
fexftiould  regard  the  foibles,  and  even  fome 
of  the  follies  of  the  weaker. 

Every  one  who  has  been  attentive  to  what 
pades  in  other  nations,  and  to  what  happens 
here,  before  and  after  marriage,  mud  rea- 
dily acknowledge,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  truth  of  the  old  faying, 
Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
In  order  to  infpire  and  preferve  refpeft,  it 
is  neceffary  for  kings  and  other  great  men 
to  wear  endgns  of  grandeur,  and  to  be  at- 
tended with  guards.  For  judges  lobe  array- 
ed in  the  fymbols  of  folemnity  and  wifdom, 
and  for  learned  men  never  to  be  too  free 

in  opening  the  depth  of  their  knowledge. 

The 
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The  cafe  is  exa&ly  the  fame,  with  wo- 
men, and  they  feem  lenfible  of  it  before 
marriage,  but  infenfible  of  it  afterward. 
Before  marriage,  we  are  fddom  permitted 
to  fee  them  but  in  their  gay  and  fplendid 
diefs,  and  in  their  mod  chearful  and  lively 
humour.  We  enter  not  into  the  penetralium 
of  their  weakneffes,  We  difcover  none  of 
their  faults,'  and  but  few  of  their  foibles : 
but  after  their  marriage,  they  precipitately 
throw  alide  the  mafic,  in  fuch  a manner  as 

to  difcover  that  thev  wore  it  only  for  con- 

• * 

veniency.  And  an  intimacy  with  them 
opens  to  the  hufband,  views  which  could 
not  poflibly  fall  within  the  infpeftion  of  the 
lover  ; hence  his  ideas  of  the  fame  woman, 
when  his  rnifirefs  and  his  wife,  are  fo  widely 
different. 

In  endeavouring  to  explore  the  fcources 
of  conjugal  infelicity,  we  may  likewife 
obferve,  that  few  men  have  fo  fuccesfully 
fludied  the  temper  of  women,  as  to  be  able 
to  manage  it  to  the  beft  advantage.  It  has 
long  been  an  obfervation  of  the  fair,  that 
a reformed  rake  makes  the  belt  hufband  ; 
and  we  have  known  inftances  where  women 
after  having  made  but  indifferent  wives  to 
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l/yv  committed  any  faults,  have  afterwards  made 

* 

much  better  ones  to  rakilh  young  fellows, 
whofe  whole  lives  confided  in  finning  and 
repenting.  The  reafon  is  plain ; fuch  is 
the  temper  of  women,  that  a little  well- 
timed  flattery  and  fubmiflion  will  feldom 
fail  of  putting  them  into  good  humour; 
whereas  the  mod  faultlefs  and  prudent  con- 
duff  cannot  always  keep  them  in  it.  A wo- 
man by  the  abidance  of  a few  tender 
carefles,  and  protedations  of  future  amend- 
ment, will  frequently  be  prevailed  on  to 
forgive  ten  thoufand  faults,  if  (he  is  per- 
fuaded  that  her  hufband  loves  her  in  the 
intervals  of  his  folly ; but  (lie  will  never 
forgive  indifference,  nor  contempt.  Hence 
many  of  the  mod  learned  and  fenftble  men 
are  reckoned  the  word  hulbands,  becaufe 
they  frequently  have  more  friendfhip  than 
love,  and  more  of  both  than  they  exprefs  ; 
and  many  of  the  mod  wild  and  raknli 
reckoned  the  bed,  becaufe  they  have  more 
love  than  friendftiip,  and  exprefs  more  of 
both  than  they  feel. 

These,  and  feveral  others  too  tedious  to 

mention  m deetches  of  this  nature,  feem  to 
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be  the  fcources  from  which  matrimonial 
infelicity  fo  often  arifes;  but  would  the 
parties  come  together  with  lefs  exalted  no- 
tions of  each  other;  would  they  lay  their 
account  with  finding  in  each  other  a mix- 
ture of  human  weakneffes  as  well  as  perfec- 
tions; and  would  they  mutually  forgive 
faults  and  weakneffes,  matrimony  would  not 
be  fo  incumbered  with  evils,  nor  fo  diffurbed 
with  ft  rife.  It  is  the  ox  that  frets  who  galls 
his  own  neck  and  that  of  his  fellow  with  the 
yoke,  while  the  pair  who  draw  quietly  and 
equally,  fcarcely  feel  it  inconvenient  ot 
troublefome; 
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Of  Celibacy, 

WE  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  not  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  improper  appendix  to 
°PPmTdc  hiftory  of  matrimony,  to  give  a (hort 
view  of  the  oppolitions  that  have  been  made 
to  it;  oppofitions  which  have  arifen  chiefly 
on  pretence  of  religion,  but  which,  when 
thoroughly  examined,  will,  we  perfuade 
ourfelves,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on 
a very  different  motive.  The  two  fexes  were 
evidently  intended  for  each  other,  and 
“ increafe  and  multiply”  was  the  firft  great 
command  given  them  by  the  Author  of 
nature;  but  fuppofe  no  fuch  command  had 
been  given,  how  it  firfl  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man,  that  the  propagation  or  con- 
tinuation of  the  Ipecies  was  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  is  not  ealy  to  conceive. 
Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  notion  may 
appear,  it  is  one  of  thofe  which  early  in- 
finuated  itfelt  among  mankind  ; and  plainly 
demonflrated,  that  reafoning  beings  are  the 
moft  apt  to  deviate  from  nature,  and  dil- 
obey  her  plainefl  dilates. 
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As  the  appetite  towards  the  other  fex 
is  one  of  the  drongeft  and  molt  ungovern- 
able in  our  nature.  As  it  intrudes  itfelf 
more  than  any  other  into  our  thoughts,  and 
frequently  diverts  them  from  every  other 
purpofe  or  employment;  it  may,  at  fird,  on 
this  account,  have  been  reckoned  criminal 
when  it  interfered  with  worfhip  and  devo- 
tion; and  even  emafculation  may  have  been 
introduced  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  But 
however  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  there 
were  men  of  various  religions,  who  made 
themfelves  incapable  of  procreation  on  a 
religious  account.  The  priefls  of  Cybele 
conffantly  cadrated  themfelves.  And  our 
Saviour  fays,  there  are  eunuchs  who  make 
themfelves  fuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heavens 
fake.  Such  were  the  methods  fometimes  ufed 
by  the  men,  to  render  themfelves  uncapable 
of  yielding  to  a temptation  which  they  had 
not  the  power  of  refilling;  while  the  women, 
even  of  the  warmer  climates  of  Aha,  boafl- 
ing of  a fuperior  fortitude  and  refolution, 
courted  temptation  as  the  warrior  does  the 
pod  of  danger,  that  they  might  fhew  their 
ftrength  in  repelling  it.  They  permitted  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  chridianity,  prieds  and 
deacons  to  {hare  their  bed ; and  fo  fituated, 
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gloried  not  only  in  the  unfullied  purity  of 
their  bodies,  but  of  their  minds. 

• f T * t 

However  abfurd  it  may  appear  to  rea- 
ibn  and  to  philofophy,  it  is  certainly  a fafct, 
that  religioniffs  of  various  kinds  had  early 
got  an  idea,  that  the  propagation  of  their 
fpecies  was,  if  not  criminal,  at  leaf!  dero- 
gatory to  their  facred  function.  Thus  tluf 
priefts  of  ancient  Egypt  were  obliged,  by 
the  rules  of  their  order,  to  abftain  from 
women,  though  in  after  periods  they  were 
allowed  one  wife.  The  priefls  of  the  My- 
fans  likewife  bound  themfelves  to  celibacy; 
and  thofe  of  the  Rornifh  church,  in  times 
pi  ore  enlightened  by  reafon,  fil'd  follow  the 
unnatural  example.  As  if  Heaven  were 
pleafed  with  every  means  of  preferring  the 
individual,  and  dil pleafed  with  the  means 
pf  continuing  the  fpecies. 

But  befides  the  priefthood,  fevcral  other 
religious  orders  of  both  fexes,  fprung  up, 
who  vainly  imagined  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Author  of  nature,  by  difeon- 
tinuing  his  works.  The  Egyptians,  and. 
ancient  Indians  had  communities  of  Ceno- 
bites,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  lived  in 

celibacy. 
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celibacy.  Strabo  mentions  u feet  among  C.H. A i’- 
the  Thracians,  that  vowed  perpetual  abfti-  wy>j 
nence  from  women,  and  were  on  that  account 
revered  for  their  fanfiitv.  The  E Senes, 
among  the  Jews,  laid  themfelvcs  under  the 
iarjie  obligation.  The  Romans  had  their 
veltal  virgins,  who  kept  the  (acred  fire  in 
the  temple  of  the  godded  of'  chaff jty,  and 
“Tvere  buried  alive  if  they  proved  incontinent, 
d he  Peruvians  had  their  virgins  of  the  Sun, 
who  were  brought  up  in  the  temple  of  that 
luminary,  and  obliged  to  the  drifted  virgi- 
nity, under  the  fame  penalty  as  the  veflals 
among  the  Romans.  Friga,  the  goddefs  of 
the  ancient  Scandanivians,  had  alfo  a tem- 
ple where  her  oracles  and  a facred  fire  were 
kept,  by  propheteffes  devoted  to  perpetual 
virginity.  Some  tribes  of  the  ancient  Indi- 
ans reckoned  virginity  endowed  with  fuch  a 
power,  that  their  mod  approved  remedies 
were  ufelefs  and  unavailing,  unlefs  admjni- 
Ilered  by  the  hand  of  a virgin  ; and  the 
general  opinion  during  fome  of  the  middle 
ages,  feems  to  have  been,  that  the  mode  of 
human  propagation  was  one  of  the  curfes 
brought  on  the  world  in  confequence  of 
Adam’s  tranfgreffion  ; and  that  if  he  had 
preferved  his  innocence,  he  would  have 

lived 
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lived  in  a (late  of  virgin  purity,  and  have 
peopled  paradife  in  a manner  fimilar  to  the 
vegetables,  with  a race  of  happy  and  im- 
mortal beings. 

\ 

Soon  after  the  introdu£lion  of  chrifli- 
anitv,  St.  Mark  is  laid  to  have  founded  a 
fociety  called  Tkerapeutes , who  dwelt  by  the 
lake  Moeris  in  Egypt,  and  devoted  them- 
felves  to  folitude  and  religious  offices. 
About  the  year  305  of  the  chriftian  compu- 
tation, St.  Anthony  being  perfecuted  by  Dio- 
clefian,  retired  into  the  defert  near  the  lake 
Moeris  ; numbers  of  people  foon  following 
his  example,  joined  themfelves  to  the  The- 
rapeutes ; St.  Anthony  being  placed  as  their 
head,  and  improving  upon  their  rules,  firft 
formed  them  into  regular  monafleries,  and 
enjoined  them  to  live  in  mortification  and 
chaftity.  About  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after, 
St.  Synclitica,  refolving  not  to  be  behind 
St.  Anthony  in  her  zeal  for  .chaftity,  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  colle£led  together 
a number  of  enthufiaftic  females,  and  to 
have  founded  the  firft;  nunnery  for  their 
reception.  Some  imagine  the  fcheme  of 
cehbacv  was  concerted  between  St.  Anthony 

j m 

and  St.  Synclitica,  as  St.  Anthony,  on  his 
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firft  retiring  into  folitude,  is  (aid  to  have  put 
his  lifter  into  a nunnery,  which  muft  have 
been  that  of  St.  Synclitica  ; but  however  this 
be,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  monks  and 
nuns  increafed  fo  fait,  that  in  the  city  of 
Orixa,  about  leventeen  years  after  the  death 
ol  St.  Anthony,  there  were  found  twenty 
thoufand  virgins  devoted  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity. 

\ 

Such  at  this  time  was  the  rage  of  celi- 
bacy ; a rage  which,  however  unnatural, 
will  ceafe  to  excite  our  wonder,  when  wTe 
confider,  that  it  wTas  accounted  by  both  fexes 
the  fure  and  only  infallible  road  to  heaven 
and  eternal  happinefs.  As  fuch,  it  behoved 
the  church  vigoroufly  to  maintain  and  coun- 
tenance it,  which  Ihe  did  by  beginning  about 
this  time  to  deny  the  liberty  of  marriage  to 
her  Tons.  In  the  firft  council  of  Nice,  held 
foon  after  the  introduction  of  chriftianity, 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  ftrenuoufiy 
argued  for,  and  fome  think  that  even  in  an 
earlier  period  it  had  been  the  fubjett  of  de- 
bate. However  this  be,  it  was  not  agreed 
to  in  the  council  of  Nice,  though  about  the 
end  ol  the  fourth  century  it  is  laid  that  Sy- 
ricus,  bilhop  of  Rome,  enaflcd  the  firft 
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Cxxixl>’  decree  againfl;  the  marriage  of  monks.  A de- 
cree  which  was  not  univerfally  received: 
for,  feveral  centuries  after,  we  find  that  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  clergymen  to  have 
wives.  Even  the  popes  were  allowed  this 
liberty,  as  it  is  laid  in  fome  of  the  old  fla- 
uites  of  the  church,  That  it  is  lawful  for 
the  pope  to  marry  a virgin  for  the  lake  of 
having  children.  So  exceedingly  difficult 
is  it  to  combat  againfl  nature,  that  little  re- 
gard feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  decree 
of  Syricus ; for  we  are  informed,  that  fe- 
veral centuries  after,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  clergy  to  have  wives,  and  per- 
haps even  a plurality  of  them  ; as  we  find  it 
among  the  ordonnances  of  pope  Sylvefler, 
that  every  priefl  fhould  be  the  hufband  of 
one  wife  only ; and  Pius  the  II.  affirmed, 
that  though  many  ffrong  reafons  might  be 
adduced  in  fupport  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  there  were  Hill  flronger  reafons 
againfl  it. 


In  the  year  400,  it  was  decreed  in  a coun- 
cil, that  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had  faithful 
wives  fhould  not  entertain  concubines,  but 
that  fuch  as  either  had  no  wives,  or  were 
joined  to  unfaithful  ones,  might  do  as  they 
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plea  fed.  In  the  year  441,  it  was  decreed, 
that  priefts  and  deacons  fhould  either  abftain 
from  marriage,  or  be  degraded  from  their 
office.  This  law  feerns  afterward  to  have 
been  a little  relaxed;  for  in  the  year  572 
one  of  the  canons  ol  the  council  of  Lu- 
cenfe  lavs,  when  a deacon  is  elected,  and 
declares  that  he  has  not  the  gift  of  chaftity, 
he  {hall  not  be  ordained  ; but  if  he  fays 

j 

nothing,  is  ordained,  and  afterwards  de- 

o 7 7 

fires  to  marry,  he  fhall  be  fet  afide  from 
the  mini flrv  : and  if  a fubdeacon  take  a 

J 7 

wife,  he  may  be  a reader  or  a door- 
keeper, but  he  final i not  read  the  apoftles. 
In  the  year  633,  it  was  ordained,  That 
priefts  fhould  live  chafte,  having  clean  bo- 
dies and  pure  minds  ; and  the  fame  council, 
as  if  it  had  been  to  {hew  how  ill  their  flatutes 
were  obferved,  ordained  alfo.  That  fuch 
clergy  as  had  married  widows,  wives  di- 
vorced from  their  hufbands,  or  common 
whores,  lliould  be  feparated  from  them. 
In  the  year  743,  all  the  canons  againft 
marriage  fee  in  to  have  been  totally  difre- 
garded,  as  we  find,  that  even  thofe  who 
were  bigamifts,  or  had  married  widows, 
might  be  promoted  to  facred  orders.  In  the 
year  1 126,  the  notion  of  enforcing  celibacy 
Vol.IL  Hhh  ' feems 
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feems  again  to  have  prevailed  ; for  in  a 
fynod  held  by  pope  Honorius,  all  the  clergy 
are  Hri6ily  forbid  to  have  wives,  and  or- 
dered to  be  degraded  from  their  office  i: 
they  difobeyed  the  mandate,  a mandate 
which  was  renewed  in  the  year  following, 
with  fome  additional  threatenings  annexed 
to  it ; and  fo  warm  were  the  fathers  of  the 
church  in  their  inveclives  again!!  matri- 
mony, that  fome  of  them  rendered  them- 
felves  ridiculous  by  their  intemperate  zeal. 
St.  Jerom  exprefsly  declares,  that  the  end 
of  matrimony  is  eternal  death,  that  the 
earth  is  indeed  filled  by  it,  but  heaven  by 
virginity.  Edward  the  Confefior  was  fainted 
only  for  abftaining  from  the  conjugal  em- 
brace ; and  many  of  the  primitive  chrifli- 
ans,  fully  perfuaded  that  every  fpecies  of 
the  carnal  appetite  was  inconfllent  with 
pure  religion,  lived  with  a wire  as  they 
would  have  done  with  a Idler.  Jovinian 
was  banifhed  in  the  fourth  century  by  the 
emperor  Honorius,  for  maintaining,  that 
a man  who  cohabited  with  his  wife  might 
be  faved,  provided  he  obferved  the  laws  of 
piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gofpel. 
In  the  year  1 563,  it  was  almoft  unanimously 

voted  at  the  council  ol  Trent,  that  married 
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men  fhould  not  be  promoted  to  priefls  or- 
ders, that  the  dignity  of  the  church  be  not 
impaired. 

The  firft  canons  againfl  marriage  were, 
it  is  faid,  only  received  in  Italy  and  France, 
a proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coun- 
tries were  either  lefs  fenfibls,  or  iefs  tena- 
cious of  the  rights  of  mankind,  than  their 
neighbours.  When,  or  by  whom  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy  was  firft  introduced 
into  England  is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  ; 
fome  fuppofing  it  was  St.  Dunflan,  who, 
with  the  confent  of  king  Edgar,  firft  pro- 
pofed  to,  and  prefled  the  married  clergy 
to  put  away  their  wives,  which  all  thofe 
that  refufed  to  do  were  depofed,  and  monks 
put  into  their  livings.  Thefe  monks,  whofe 
invention  was  always  fruitful  in  ftories  to 
advance  their  own  intereft,  gave  out,  th.at  all 
the  married  clergy  who  difobeyed  the  or- 
der of  the  faint  were,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  transformed  into  eels ; and, 
as  many  of  them  refided  in  the  ifle,  now 
called  Ely,  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  that  circumftance. 
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At  a fynod  held  at  Winchefter  under  the 
fame  St.  Dunflan,  the  monks  farther  aver- 
red, that  fo  highly  criminal  was  it  for  a 
priefl  to  marry,  that  even  a wooden  crofs 
had  audibly  declared  againff  the  horrid 
praftice.  Others  place  the  fint  attempt 
again (l  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  to  the 
account  of  Alefrick,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century;  however  this  be,  we  have  among 
the  canons  a decree  of  the  archbifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  ordaining,  That  all 
the  minifters  of  God,  efpecially  prieffs, 
fliould  obferve  chaflity,  and  not  take  wives. 
And  in  the  year  1076  there  was  a council 
affembled  at  Winchester,  under  Lanfranc, 
which  decreed,  That  no  canon  fliould 
have  a wife.  That  fuch  prieffs  as  lived  in 
cattles  and  villages  fhould  not  be  obliged 
to  put  their  wives  away,  but  that  fuch  as 
had  none  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  many  ; 
and  that  bifhops  fhould  neither  ordain 
prieffs  nor  deacons,  unlefs  they  previouily 
declared  that  they  were  not  married.  In 
the  year  1102,  archbifhop  Anfelm  held  a 
council  at  Weftmintter,  where  it  was  de- 
creed, That  no  archdeacon,  priefl,  deacon, 

or  canon,  fhould  either  marry  a wife,  or 
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retain  her  if  he  had  one.  Anfelm,  to  give  CI'A  P 
this  decree  the  greater  weight,  defired  or 
the  king,  that  the  principle  men  of  the  king- 
dom might  be  prefent  at  the  council,  and 
that  the  decree  might  be  enforced  by  the 
joint  confent  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ; 
the  king  confented,  and  to  thefe  canons  the 
whole  realm  gave  a general  fandlion.  The 
clergy  of  the  province  of  York,  however, 
remonlirated  againll  them,  and  rein  fed  to 
put  away  their  wives.  The  unmarried 
refufed  alfo  to  oblige  themfelves  to  continue 
in  that  hate;  nor  were  the  clergy  of  Can- 
terbury much  more  tra&able. 

About  two  years  afterward,  Anfelm  cal- 
led a new  council  at  London  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  king  and  barons,  where  canons 
Hill  feverer  than  the  former  were  enabled. 

Thofe  who  had  taken  women  fince  the 
former  prohibition  were  enjoined  to  dif- 
mifs  them  fo  entirely,  as  not  to  be  know- 
ingly in  the  famehoufe  with  them  ; and  any 
ecclefiallic  accufed  of  this  tranfgreffion,  by 
two  or  more  witnefles,  was,,  if  a prieh, 
to  purge  himfelf  by  fix  witneffes;  if  a dea-  * 
con,  by  four ; if  a fubdeacon,  by  two ; 
otherwife  to  be  deemed  guilty.  Priefls, 

archdeacons, 
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c/y with  their  women,  here  fly  led  adulterous 
concubines , were  to  be  deprived  of  their 
livin  gs,  put  out  of  the  choir,  and  declared 
infamous,  and  the  bifhop  had  authority  to 
take  away  all  their  moveable  goods,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  their  women.  1 his  law, 
highly  unjufl  and  fevere,  was  hill  more 
fo  in  France;  for  at  a council  held  at  Ly- 
ons in  the  year  1042,  a power  was  given 
to  the  barons  to  make  flavcs  of  all  the  child- 
ren of  the  married  clergy.  As  the  Engiifh 
clergy  were  ftill  very  refra£lory,  in  the 
year  1125,  cardinal  Crema,  the  popes 
legate,  prefiding  in  a council  held  at  Wefl- 
minfler,  with  a view  to  enforce  the  papal 
authority,  made  a long  and  inveterate 
fpeech  a gain  11  the  horrid  fin  of  matrimony, 
in  which  he  declared,  that  it  was  the  high* 
efl  degree  of  wickednefs  to  rife  from  the 
fide  of  a woman,  and  make  the  body  of 
Chrifl.  But  unluckily  for  the  poor  cardi- 
nal, he  was  himfelf  that  fame  evening  caught 
bv  the  Confiable,  in  the  very  fituatioft  he 
had  painted  as  fo  finful,  and  the  fhame  of 
it  foon  drove  him  out  ol  England. 
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In  the  year  i : 20,  the  archhifhop  of  Cart- 
terbury  bein  legate,  a council  was  called 
at  London,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  Leg- 
land  were  fummoned ; here  it  was  enabled. 
That  all  who  had  wives  fhould  put  them 
away  before  the  next  feaft  of  St.  Andrew, 
under  pain  of  deprivation.  The  execution 
of  this  decree  was  left  to  the  king  ; who 
took  money  of  feveral  priefls,  by  way  of 
commutation,  and  fo  the  intention  of  the 
decree  was  fruflrated.  Many  of  the  clergy 
now  finding  a heavy  fine  irnpofed  on  them, 
for  keeping  a lawful  wife,  and  none  for  a 
concubine,*  chofe  the  latter,  by  which 
means  their  lives  became  fo  openly  fcandal- 
ous,  that  about  forty-fix  years  after,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Richard 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a fynod  held 
at  Weflminfler,  prohibited  all  who  were  in 
holy  orders,  from  keeping  concubines,  as 
Kvell  as  from  marrying.  The  like  prohibi- 
tion was  iffued  afterward,  in  a fynod  held 
at  York,  by  Herbert  archbifhop  of  Canter- 

* Some  of  the  fathers  in  the  council  of  Trent  declared,  that  even 
the  concubines  ol  priclts  were  of  ccdcfiaflical  jurifdidtion,  and  as 
well  as  the  priefls  thenifelvcs,  entirely  exempted  lrom  the  power  of 
the  oivil  magi  (Irate. 
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bury,  and  chief  juflice  of  England.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Third,  Stephen 
Lan 2 ton  revived  thefe  decrees  ; and  added, 
That  priefts  keeping  concubines,  (liould  not 
be  admitted  to  the  facraments,  nor  their 
concubines  allowed  chrihian  buriah  But 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  efforts,  many  of  the 
clergy  hill  retained  their  wives,  concubines, 
and  benefices,  till  cardinal  Otho  fome  time 
after  made  a pofitive  decree,  declaring* 
That  the  wives  and  children  of  fuch  priefis 
(hould  have  no  benefit  from  the  efiates  of 
their  hufbands  and  fathers  ; and  that  fuch 
efiates  {hould  be  veiled  in  the  church.  This, 
as  it  cut  off  the  widows  and  children  of  the 
clergy  from  all  means  of  fubfiftencc,  and 
turned  them  beggars  into  the  world,  had 
a more  powerful  effect  than  all  the  cenfures 
and  thunders  of  the  church ; and  at  laft 
gave  the  fatal  blow  to  a right  which  the 
clergy  had  flruggled  to  maintain  foi  man\ 
centuries,  from  this  time  they  feem  (juictly 
to  have  fubmitted  to  the  reftramt,  till  tnc 
Reformation  reflored  to  them  again  the 
rights  of  mankind,  which  had  been  vio- 
lently taken  from  them* 
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In  this  manner  did  things  continue  till 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  dif- 
penlations  to  keep  concubines  were  fold  to 
fiich  priefts  as  were  able  to  purchafe  them. 
But  left  this  fhould  be  a bad  example  to  the 
people,  they  were  enjoined  to  keep  them 
privately,  and  never  to  go  publicly  to  them 
on  account  of  fcandal.  Some  years  after,  a 
temporal  law  was  added  to  the  fpiritual,  de- 
claring it  felony  for  a prieft  to  marry ; or  if 
married,  to  have  any  commerce  with  his 
wife ; or  even  fo  much  as  to  convene  with 
her  ; or  for  any  perfon  to  preach  or  affirm, 
that  it  was  lawful  for  a prieft  to  marry. 
This  law  was  repealed  the  following  year, 
though  the  canons  of  the  church  were  (till 
in  force,  and  continued  fo  till  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  ; when  the  authority  of 
the  fee  of  Rome  being  thrown  off,  an 
act  was  made,  by  which  the  marriages  of 
the  clergy  were  declared  lawful,  and  their 
children  legitimate.  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
firft  year  of  her  reign,  repealed  this  a 61; 
and  in  this  hate  things  continued  during  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  by  a letter 
directed  to  all  the  heads  of  colleges  and 
cathedral  churches,  exprcfsly  prohibits  them 
from  having  any  wives  or  women  of  any 
\ ol.  II,  I i i kind 
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kind  among  them.  The  mandate  runs  thus; 
“ We  therefore  exprefsly  will  and  command, 
“ that  no  manner  of  perfon,  being  either  the 
“ head  or  member  of  any  college  or  ca- 
“ thedral  church  within  this  realm,  {hall, 
“ from  the  time  of  the  notification  hereof, 
ct  have,  or  be  permitted  to  have,  within  the 
ts  precinft  of  every  fuch  college,  his  wife 
“ or  other  woman  to  abide  and  dwTell  in  the 
6f  fiime,  or  to  frequent  and  haunt  any  lodg- 
e:  ing  within  the  fame  college,  upon  pain, 
“ that  whofoever  fhall  do  the  contrary,  (hall 
“ forfeit  all  ecclefiaflical  promotion,  in  any 
“ cathedral  or  collegiate  church  within  this 
<f  realm.”  But  in  the  firft  year  of  James  the 
Fil'd,  an  a£l  was  again  made,  reftoring  to  the 
clergy  the  rights  of  nature,  and  of  citizens; 
and  the  a&  remains  in  force  at  this  day. 

In  this  conteft  w7e  have  feen  a long  and 
fevere  flruggle,  between  one  part  of  the 
clergy,  contending  for  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  another  part,  contending  for 
the  rights  of  nature.  But  why  this  au- 
thority of  the  church,  and  the  rights  of 
nature,  fhould  be  fo  oppofite  to  each 
other,  is  a point  involved  in  much  ob- 
feurity.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
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reafon  why  the  church  enjoined  celibacy, 
was,  that  the  clergy  having  no  legitimate 
offspring,  might  turn  their  whole  attention 
to  enrich  and  aggrandize  that  community 
only  of  which  they  were  members.  1 his, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well  found- 
ed; for  illegitimate  children  may  engrofs  the 
attention  of  parents,  and  engage  them  as 
ftrongly  in  providing  for  them,  as  legitimate 
ones ; a circumftance  which  has  frequently 
appeared  in  the  condu£l  of  the  fovereign 
pontiffs ; and  yet  the  church  has  at  moft 
but  weakly  exerted  herfelf  in  preventing  the 
clergy  from  having  children  of  this  kind. 

In  the  human  breaff  there  is  not  a paf- 
fion  fo  natural,  fo  prevalent,  as  that  which 
attaches  us  to  the  fair  fex.  The  Romifh 
clerory  are  fons  of  nature;  they  are  endowed 
with  the  fame  paflions,  and  fufceptible  of 
the  fame  feelings,  as  the  reft  of  her  children. 
How  then  they  fhould  voluntarily  give  up 
the  gratification  of  thefe  paflions,  the  plea- 
fure  ariflngfrom  thefe  feelings,  if  they  really 
do  give  them  up,  feems  altogether  unac- 
countable ; but  if  we  confider  it  only  as  a 
finefle,  we  may  guefs  at  the  motives  which 
induce  them  to  it. 
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countries,  and  at  all  periods,  the 
clergy,  rather  wifer  and  more  cunning  than 
the  red  of  mankind,  have  arrogated  and 
fecured  to  themfelves  privileges  which  were 
denied  to  all  others.  The  Romifh  clergy, 
no  doubt,  confidered  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fair  fex  as  every  fon  of  nature  confiders  it ; 
but  then,  in  the  way  of  matrimony,  this 
enjoyment  was  attended  with  many  incon- 
veniences and  difadvantages,  which  they 
were  willing  to  avoid.  They  therefore  pre- 
tended, that  perfons  fo  facred,  were  forbid 
to  enter  into  matrimony;  but  at  the  fame 
time  they  refolved  to  enjoy  all  the  pleafures 
arifing  from  it,  without  the  expence  of  a 
family,  or  the  chance  of  being  tied  to  a 
difagreeable  partner.  To  effeef  this  it  was 
necelfary,  firff , to  have  aceefs  to  every  wo- 
man in  private.  Secondly,  to  get  into  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  fcx.  And,  thirdly,  to  have 
places  appropriated,  where  none  but  them 
and  priefts  fbould  ever  be  buffered  to  enter. 
In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  we  may,  there- 
fore, perceive  the  origin  of  auricular  con- 
ieflion  ; a fcheme  well  calculated  to  promote 
their  licentious  purpofes,  as  it  obliged  all 
the  women,  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation, 
to  difeover  every  fee  ret;  and  not  contented 
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with  denouncing  damnation  again  ft  her  who 
concealed  any  thing,  it  promifed  abfolution, 
in  the  mod  full  and  ample  manner,  to  her 
who  left  nothing  undiscovered.  I hus  threat- 
ened with  the  greateft  of  evils,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fo  eafy  a method  of  efcaping  it, 
even  after  every  criminal  indulgence,  held 
out  on  the  other,  is  there  any  wonder  that 
women  were  frequently  prevailed  upon  to 
difcover  even  thofe  fecrets  which  the  fex 
moft  cautioufly  of  all  others  conceal.  When 
women  had  confeffed  themfelves  guilty  of 
one  or  more  faults  of  this  kind,  it  was  na- 
tural to  think,  that,  without  great  difficulty, 
they  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeat 
them;  thus  the  crafty  fons  of  the  church 
were  led  to  difcover  where  they  might  make 
their  attacks  with  the  greateft  probability 
of  fuccefs ; and  they  knew  alfo,  that  if  gen- 
tle methods  fhould  fail,  they  could,  in  a 
manner,  force  compliance,  by  threatening 
to  publifh  the  former  faults  of  their  peni- 
tents. 


Having,  by  thefe  fchemes,  fc cured  ad- 
mittance to  all  the  women,  and  become 
poflefled  of  all  their  fecrets,  the  next  flep 
was  to  prevent  interruption,  when  in  private 
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l yvro  they  had  only  to  denounce  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  againfl  the  daring  mifereant,  whether 
hufband,  father,  or  lover,  who  fhould  facri- 
legioufly  diflu rb  a holy  letcher,  while  confef- 
fing  his  penitent.  Thus,  being  pofiefled  of  all 
the  fecrets  of  the  fex,  fecured  in  the  mod.  in- 
violable privacy,  with  nature  and  the  pafhons 
on  their  fide,  and  pardon  and  remiflion  in 
their  power  ; is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Ro- 
mifh  clergy  became  fo  debauched,  and  fo 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  that  the 
French  and  German  laity,  jointly,  petitioned 
the  council  of  Trent,  that  priefls  might  be 
allowed  to  marry,  and  that  their  petition 
fhould  have  thefe  remarkable  words?  <£  We 
are  afraid  to  trufl  our  wives  and  daughters. 
fC  at  confefiion,  with  meti'  who  reckon  no 
“ commerce  with  the  fex  criminal,  but  in 
tf  wedlock*.” 

•In  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  we  may 
difcover  alfo  the  origin  of  nunneries ; the 

* A priefl,  about  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  having  met  an  Eng- 
lifh  nobleman  coming  out  of  the  parliament,  afked  him,  what  news  ? 
We  have  juft,  fai.d  he,  been  pafling  an  a<5t  to  rcflrain  our  clergy  from 
having  wives  “ You  may  hinder  your  priefls  from  having  wives,”  an- 
fwered  he,  “ but  you  cannot  hinder  your  wives  from  having  priefls.” 
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intrigues  they  could  procure,  while  at  con-  cy1T 
feflion,  were  only  Ihort,  occalional,  and  with 
women  whom  they  could  not  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  themfelves  ; to  remedy  which, 
they  probably  fabricated  the  fcheme  of  hav- 
ing religious  houfes,  where  young  women 
fhould  be  fh'ut  up  from  the  world,  and 
where  no  man  but  a pried,  on  pain  of  death, 
fhould  enter;  that  in  thefe  dark  retreats, 
fecluded  Irom  cenfure,  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  they  might  riot  in  li- 
centioufnefs. 

Such  has  been  the  oppofition  made  by 
the  clergy  to  the  marriage  of  their  fraternity, 
and  fuch  perhaps  has  been  the  caufes  of  it ; 
nor  will  it  appear  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  hidory  of  the  middle 
ages,  that  we  cenfure  too  feverely  in  fo  fay- 
ing. The  clergy  never  had  any  arguments 
of  confequence  to  offer  in  fupport  of  fo  ar- 
bitrary a meafure  ; that  of  Cardinal  Crema, 
already  mentioned,  feems  to  have  been  what 
they  made  mod  ufe  of,  and  befides,  they 
quoted  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  who  fays, 

“ He  that  marrieth  doth  well,  but  he  that 
“ marrieth  not  doth  better.”  But  they  truded 
mod  to  papal  authority,  and  dogmatical 
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alfertion  ; all  which,  even  in  the  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  fuperllition,  were  too  weak  to 
flifle  nature;  and  men  eafily  faw  through 
the  thin  difguife,  which  the  flagitioufnefs  of 
their  lives  often  threw  ahde  without  any 
ceremony. 

As  we  have  frequently  mentioned  the 
concubinage  of  the  clergy,  we  think  it  juf- 
tice  to  take  notice  here,  that,  however  infa- 
mous it  become  afterwards,  it  was  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages  a legal 
union,  fomething  lefs  folemn,  but  not  lefs 
indiffoluble  than  marriage  ; and  that  though 
a concubine  did  not  enjoy  the  fame  con- 
fi deration  in  the  family  as  a wife  of  equal 
rank,  yet  (lie  enjoyed  a confequence  and 
honour  greatly  fuperior  to  a mill  refs.  By 
the  Roman  law,  when  the  want  of  birth,  or 
of  fortune,  prohibited  a woman  from  be- 
coming the  wife  of  a man  of  family,  the 
civil  law  allowed  him  to  take  her  as  a con- 
cubine, and  the  children  of  fuch  concubine, 
both  at  Rome  and  among  the  ancient 
Franks,  were  not.  lefs  qualified,  with  the 
father’s  approbation,  to  inherit,  than  the 
children  of  a wife.  The  weflern  church, 
for  feveral  centuries,  held  concubinage  of 
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this  kind  intirely  lawful.  The  firft  council 
of  Toleda  exprefsly  fays,  That  a rtian  muff 
have  but  one  wife,  or  one  concubine,  at  his 
option  ; and  feveral  councils  held  at  Rome 
(peak  the  fame  language : but  fo  much 
were  thefe  indulgences  abufed,  that  law  and 
cudom  joining  together,  at  laft  finally  abo- 
1 iflied  them. 
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♦ 

0/  Widowhood. 

\ S the  condition  of  married  women  is 
“**  of  all  otliers  the  mod  honourable  and 
eligible,  lb  that  of  widowhood  is  generally 
the  mod  deplorable,  and  confequentiy  the* 
©bje£l  of  their  greated  averfion. 

Women  are  by  nature  too  weak  to  defend 
themfelves  againd  the  infults  and  outrages 
of  man.  They  are  too  weak  to  maintain 
themfelves  either  by  the  {idling  and  hunting 
of  the  ruder  nations,  or  even  by  thepadurage 
and  agriculture  oi  thole  that  are  more  po- 
lite. To  launch  out  into  trade  and  com- 
merce would  require,  perhaps,  more  induf* 
try,  and  more  beady  edorts  of  mind,  than 
are  confident  with  their  volatile  natures 
and  finer  feelings,  and  would,  befides,  ex- 
pofe  them  to  many  afiaults,  which  even  the 
fevered  virtue  might  not  always  be  able  to 
repel.  On  thefe,  and  a variety  of  other  ac- 
counts, thev  are  commonly  dependent  on 
the  men  for  the  two  important  articles,  main- 
tenance 
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ienance  and  proteElion . While  young,  they 
are  under  the  prote6tion  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  who  are  obliged  to  provide  for 
them,  or  at  lead  to  fuperintend  the  manage- 
ment both  of  their  fortunes  and  conduct. 
When  they  enter  into  matrimony,  they  put 
themfeives  under  the  protection  and  guar- 
dianfhip  of  a hufband ; but  when  they  be- 
come widows,  no  perfon  is  henceforth  fo 
much  intereded  in  their  welfare,  no  perfon 
is  legally  bound  to  defend  or  to  maintain 
them  ; and  hence  their  d-iflike  to  that  for- 
lorn condition. 

But  there  are  other  caufes  befide  thefe, 
which  drongly  contribute  to  heighten  this 
dill  ike.  Though  a woman  may  not  be  very 
handfome,  yet  there  is  always  in  youth 
fometbing  that  attra&s  the  attention  and 
procures  the  good  offices  of  the  men; 
•confequcntly  the  chance  of  a hufband  is  con- 
fiderable.  But  when  fhe  has  been  married, 
and  is  become  a widow,  fhe  is  generally  pad 
the  bloom  of  life,  has  loft,  by  the  bearing 
of  children  and  care  of  a family,  a great 
part  of  thofe  charms  which  procured  her 
the  fird  hufband  ; and  on  this,  and  feveral 
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other  accounts,  is  not  fo  likely  to  fucceed  in 
getting  another* 

Thus  the  condition  of  widowhood,  ever* 
in  the  politeffc  countries,  is  attended  with 
many  diladvantages.  In  rude  and  barba- 
rous ones,  thefe  diladvantages  are  fiill  more 
numerous  and  more  grievous.  The  hillory 
of  all  antiquity,  gives  the  ftrongell  reafons 
to  fufpeft,  that  widows  were  often  the  prey 
of  the  lawlefs  tyrant,  who  fpoiled  them  with 
impunity,  becaufe  they  had  none  to  help 
them.  In  many  places  of  fcnpture,  we  fre- 
quently find  the  flate  of  the  widow  and  the 
fatherlefs  depi&ed  as  of  all  others  the  moft 
forlorn  and  miferable ; and  men  of  ho- 
nour and  probity,  in  enumerating  their 
own  good  ablions,  placing  a principal  {hare 
of  them  in  not  having  fpoiled  the  widow 
and  the  fatherlefs.  “ If  I have  lift  up 
“ my  hand  agamff  the  fatherlefs,”  fays  Job, 

or  have  caufed  the  eyes  of  the  widow 
“ to  fail,  then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my 
“ {boulder,  and  be  broken  from  the  bone.” 
In  the  book  of  Exodus  it  is  declared  as  a law, 
« that  ye  (hall  not  afflift  the  widow,  or  the 
“ fatherlefs  child:  if  thou  afflift  them  in  any 

ways,  and  they  cry  untome,  I willfurely 
. hear 
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“ hear  their  cry  ; and  mv  wrath  fhall  wax  *' 71 * p‘ 

J J I'  . xxx. 

<£  hot,  and  I will  kill  you  with  tnc  Iword, 

(f  and  your  wives  fhall  be  widows,  and  your 
‘.c  children  fatherleis.”  In  the  eight  century, 
one  of  the  canon  laws  enacted,  that  none 
hiall  p relume  to  dilturb  widows,  orphans, 
and  weak  people  ; and  no  fentence  could  be 
executed  againfi  a widow,  without  advifing 
the  bilhop  of  the  diocefs  of  it.  Thefe  cir- 
ca mftances  create  a ftrong  fufpicion,  that 
w idows  were  often  opprelfed ; otherwife, 
why  fo  many  laws  for  their  particular  pro- 
teftion  ? But  to  men  who  live  in  happier 
tunes,  when  laws  extend  an  equal  protec- 
tion to  all,  and  when  humanity  dictates  finer 
feelings  than  thofe  of  triumphing  over  w7eak 
and  helplefs  beings,  fuch  laws  appear  fuper- 
fluous  and  unnatural ; and  the  caules  of 
promulgating  them  can  only  be  cleared  up, 
by  confidering  the  manners  and  culloms  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  inftituted, 

Before  laws  were  thoroughly  dipefted,  W:daws 
and  had  fufficiently  acquired  the  power  of  to  redrefs 
protecting,  the  privileges  of  maintaining  tu  ,r 

r o’  r O ...  wrongs. 

their  property,  and  revenging  the  injuries 
done  cither  to  it  or  their  perfons,  belonged 
to  individuals.  Accordingly  when  any  pcr- 
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c"  * 1 ' was  killed,  the  neareft  relation  was  at 
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liberty  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer. 
But  as  this  vengeance  could  feldom  be  exe- 
cuted without  danger,  it  often  happened, 
that  a widow  or  an  orphan  might  be  mur- 
dered with  impunity,  as  there  was  no  per-  - 
ion  fo  nearly  related  to  either,  as  to  venture 
his  liie  again!!  that  of  him  who  had  done  the 
injury.  But  befides,  as  widows  and  orphans 
have  no  friends  fo  nearly  interefled  in  their 
property,  as  thofe  women  who  have  huf- 
bands,  and  thofe  children  who  have  fathers; 
and  as,  among  uncultivated  people,  that 
which  is  not  defended  by  flrength  has  hardly 
any  barrier  around  it.  Widows  and  orph- 
ans, in  the  times  of  ancient  barbarity,  were 
liable  to  be  frequently  wronged,  oppreffed, 
and  plundered.  Hence  the  dread! ul  mif- 
fortune  of  being  in  any  of  thofe  conditions; 
and  hence,  aifo,  the  fuperior  virtue  of  not 
only  refilling  the  temptation  of  plundering 
them,  but  of  pleading  their  caufe,  in  times 

when  the  exertions  of  humanity  were  but 

* 

weak,  and  the  temptation  of  acquiring  even 
a little,  exceedingly  {hong. 

i » 

When  we  view  the  manners  and  cuftoms 
a£  the  lavage  nations  of  our  own  times,  we 

behold 
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betiold  apiflure  nearly  refembling  that  of  C 
the  periods  we  have  jull  now  mentioned. 

We  fee  that  as  weaknefs  is  not  prote6led  by 
the  laws,  to  be  allied  to  powerful  relations  fav»g« 

, r . , , 1 • r r '1  how  treat- 

and  triends,  or  to  be  joined  in  tome  tormid-  ea> 
able  party  are  the  only  fecurities  againft  ra- 
pine and  violence.  To  be  thought  worthy  of 
the  protection  of  fuch  friends,  or  of  fuch  a 
party,  it  is  generally  neceffary  either  to  be 
able  to  {hare  in  their  common  dangers,  or  to 
be  ufeful  to  them  in  fome  other  manner. 
Widows  and  orphans  are  frequently  incapa- 
ble of  either:  hence  among  fa  vages,  they  are 
defpifed  and  negle&ed,  if  not  plundered  and 
devoured  by  the  hand  of  the  oppreffor. 
Circumflances  which  nowhere  happen  more 
frequently  than  in  Greenland ; a country  fo 
extremely  barren,  that  aimed  the  whole  of 
their  fubfiflence  mull  be  drawn  from  the  fea  ; 
and  when  they  cannot  derive  it  from  that 
fource,  as  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  flormy 
weather,  then  women,  who  are  in  general 
but  little  regarded,  fall  the  firfl  viftims  to 
famine.  But  fhould  no  fuch  accident  hap- 
pen, widows,  who  are  left  without  fons  of 
age  and  ftrength  enough  to  catch  fifh  and 
feals  for  them,  are  always  in  the  mo  ft  de- 
plorable condition ; for  the  whole  riches 

of 
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a Greenlander  confifls  in  his  little  flock 
ol  provifions ; and  fuch  is  the  barbarous 
cullom  of  the  country,  that  when  he  dies, 
the  neighbours  who  ademble  to  bury  him, 
feldom  or  never  depart  from  his  hut,  till 
they  have  confumed  the  whole  of  that 
flock,  and  left  the  widow  to  inhabit  the  bare 
walls.  In  fo  horrid  a climate,  and  on  fo 
llormy  an  ocean,  it  is  but  little  a woman 
can  procure.  She  is  therefore  obliged  to 
fublift  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity ; in 
Greenland  much  colder,  than  where  the 
blood  and  kindlier  fpirits  are  fanned  by  a 
more  benevolent  atmofphere,  and  warmed 
by  a more  vertical  fun.  Hence  it  frequently 
happens,  that  the  pieces  of  feals  or  of  whale- 
blubber  thrown  to  her,  hardly  fullain  a 
w retched  exiflence,  or  entirely  fail ; when 
neglected  and  unpitied  by  all  around  her, 
Ihe  expires  by  hunger  and  by  cold. 


Widows 
not  allow- 
ed to  mar. 
ry  again 
and  why. 


Among  many  of  the  ancients,  widows 
were,  by  cuflom,  rellriHed  from  having  a 
fecond  hufband.  Almoft  over  all  the  Eafl, 
and  among  many  tribes  of  the  Tartars,  they 
believed  that  wives  were  not  only  deftined 
to  ferve  their  hu (bands  in  this  world,  but  in 
the  next  alfo;  and  as  every  wife  there  was  to 
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be  the  foie  property  oi  lier  firft  hufband,  Ihe  c xA!'* 
could  never  obtain  a fecond,  becaufe  he 
could  only  fecure  to  himfelf  her  fervice  in 
this  life.  Alter  the  Greeks  became  fenfible 
ol  the  beiielits  ariling  from  the  regulations 
of  Cecrops  concerning  matrimony,  they 
conceived  lo  high  an  idea  ol  them,  that 
they  affixed  a degree  ol  in  ( a my  on  the  wo- 
man who  married  a lecond  hufband,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  firh ; and  it  was  more 
than  two  centuries  alter  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
before  any  woman  dared  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Their  hi  dory  has  tranfmitted  to 
poderity,  with  lome  degree  ol  infamy,  the 
name  of  her  who  fird  ventured  on  a fecond 
marriage.  It  was  Gorgophona , the  daughter 
of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  began  the 
praflice;  a practice,  which,  though  foon 
after  followed  by  others,  could  not,  even 
by  the  multitude  of  its  votaries,  be  fereened 
from  the  public  odium  ; for,  during  a great 
part  of  the  heroic  ages,  widows  who  re- 
married were  conddered  as  having  offended 
againd  public  decency.  A cudom  to  which 
Virgil  plainly  alludes,  when  he  delcribes 
the  confiitl  in  the  bread  of  Dido,  between 
her  love  for  Aaneas,  and  fear  of  wounding 
her  honour  by  a fecond  marriage*  Nay,  fo 
Vol,  II,  L 1 1 feru* 
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fcrupulous  were  the  Greeks  about  fecond 
marriages,  that  in  Tome  circumftances  even 
men  were  with  difficulty  allowed  to  enter 
into  them.  Charonidas  excluded  all  thofe 
from  the  public  councils  of  the  hate,  who 
had  children,  and  married  a fecond  wife. 
“ It  is  impofhble,  (laid  he)  that  a man  can 
“ advife  well  for  his  country,  who  does  not 
(e  confult  the  good  of  his  own  family  : he 
“ whofe  firft  marriage  has  been  happy,  ought 
“ to  reft  fatisfied  with  that  happinefs  ; if  un- 
“ happy,  he  rnuft  be  out  of  his  fenfes  to 
“ rifque  being  fo  again.”  The  Romans  bor- 
rowed this  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  and  con- 
ftdered  it  not  only  as  a kind  of  breach  of 
the  matrimonial  vow  in  the  woman,  but  alfo 
as  affedling  the  man  nearly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  her  infidelity  would  have  affe&ed 
him  while  he  was  living.  tc  The  foul  of  a 
“ deceafed  hufband,”  fays  Juftinian,  “ is  dif- 
“ turbed  when  his  wife  marries  a fecond.” 
Laws  and  cuftoms  of  long  ftanding,  acquire 
among  the  vulgar  the  force  of  moral  pre- 
cepts. When  the  manners  of  the  Germans 
became  fo  much  refined,  that  they  emanci- 
pated their  women  from  the  reftriclion  of 
not  marrying  a fecond  hufband,  the  fpirit 
of  the  cuftom  ftill  operated  fo  powerful  on 
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the  minds  of  thefe  women,  that  it  was  a 
long  time  before  any  of  them  would  prefer 
the  voice  of  nature  and  of  reafon,  to  that 
of  the  tenet  which  they  had  imbibed  from 
their  anceftors  ; and  which  they  therefore 
confidered  as  facred.  In  Cumana,  when  a 
hufband  dies,  it  is  faid,  they  make  the  widow 
fwear  that  (he  will  preferve  and  keep  by  her, 
his  head,  during  her  life;  as  a monitor  to 
tell  her  that  fhe  is  never  to  enter  again  into 
the  married  flate. 

Among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chriflians 
of  the  primitive  ages,  there  were  certain 
orders  of  men,  who  were  not  allowed  to  join 
themfelves  in  marriage  with  widows.  Every 
priefl  of  the  Jews  was  to  take  a wife  in  her 
virginity  ; “ a widow,  or  a divorced  woman, 
“ or  prophane,  or  an  harlot,  thefe  fhall  he 
“ not  take  ; but  he  {hall  take  a virgin  of  his 
ff  own  people  to  wife.”  Pope  Syricus,  copy- 
ing the  example  fet  by  Mofes,  ordained,  that 
if  a bifhop  married  a widow,  he  fhould  be 
degraded.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that 
Mofes  fhould  have  put  widows  on  the  fame 
fcale  with  harlots  and  prophane  women  ; an 
arrangement  which  greatly  degraded  them, 
and  which  mutt  doubtlefs  have  depended  oil 
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Tome  opinion  or  cuffom,  of  which  we  are 
now  entirely  ignorant.  Nor  are  we  better 
acquainted  with  the  reafon  why  the  clergy 
of  the  middle  ages  were  .prohibited  from 
marrying  widows  ; for,  belides  the  prohi- 
bition of  Syricus,  which  only  extended  to 
bifhops,  the  church  afterward  ilfued  many 
others  of  the  fame  nature,  which  extended 
in  time  to  all  men  in  holy  orders.  In  the 
year  400,  we  find  it  decreed  in  the  Cyprian 
council,  that  if  a reader  married  a widow* 
he  fhould  never  be  preferred  in  the  church; 
and  that  if  a fubdeacon  did  the  fame,  he 
fhould  be  degraded  to  a door-keeper  or 
reader. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  the  fir  ft  people 
who  treated  women  with  propriety,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  enjoy  the  common  rights  of 
nature,  they  were  not  even  unmindful  of 
their  widows,  but  prote&ed  them  by  their 
laws,  and  allowed  them  a proper  main- 
tenance from  the  effects  of  their  deceafed 
hufbands,  The  Greeks,  who  derived  their 
laws  from  ancient  Egypt,  likewife  allowed 
their  widows  a dower  for  their  fubfiflence ; 
but  if  they  had  any  children  by  the  firft  huf- 
pand,  and  married  a fecond,  they  could 
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carry  to  him  none  of  the  dower  o!  the  fir  ft.  CHAP* 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a man  died  in- 
teflate,  and  without  children,  his  widow  was 
the  foie  heirefs  of  his  fortune  ; and  if  he  left 
children,  fhe  had  an  equal  fhare  with  them 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him.  In  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  was  cuflomary  for  creditors 
to  feize  upon  and  fell  the  wives  and  children 
of  a debtor,  they  wTere  not  empowered  to 
take  his  widow.  The  connection  was  dif- 
folved,  and  fhe  was  no  longer  his  property; 
though  her  fons  and  daughters  were,  and 
might  be  taken  and  fold  accordingly.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  church  began  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  widows,  and  required 
a promife  from  penitents,  before  fhe  would 
give  them  abfoiution,  that  they  would  not 
henceforth  hurt  the  widow  and  the  father Icfs . 
Among  the  Franks,  it  was  cuflomary  to  pay 
to  the  bride  a fmall  fum  of  money,  by  way 
of  purchafe.  This  fum  was  commonly  a 
fol  and  a denier  to  a maiden ; but  to  a wi- 
dow three  golden  fols  and  a denier  were 
requifite;  becaufe,  all  women  befides  widows 
being /.tnder  perpetual  guardianfhip,  mar- 
riage made  no  change  in  the  liberty  of  a 
maiden ; whereas  a widow  parted  with  the 
liberty  fhe  had  gained  by  the  death  of  her 
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firft  hufband,  when  (he  joined  herfelf  to  a 
fecond.  ft  he  Bavarians  confidered  a rape 
committed  on  a widow,  as  a mod  atrocious 
crime ; and  obliged  the  violator  to  pay  to 
her  one  fourth  part  more,  by  way  of  com- 
penfation,  then  he  would  have  done  to  a 
virgin.  In  the  Doomfday  book,  we  find  the 
king  exacted  only  a fine  of  ten  (hillings  for 
liberty  to  marry  a maiden,  but  it  cod  twenty 
to  obtain  liberty  of  marrying  a widow ; a 
plain  proof  that  wTidowTs  were  either  more 
valued,  or  fuppofed  more  able  to  pay. 

The  melancholy  ceremonies  of  mourn- 
ing have,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been 
more  peculiarly  allotted  to  women  ; widows, 
however,  whether  from  a fenfe  of  the  al- 
moft  unfpeakable  lofs  they  fuflain  by  the 
death  of  a hufband,  or  from  fome  other 
reafons  known  to  themfelves  only,  have  ge- 
nerally, in  thofe  folemn  ceremonies,  gone 
greater  lengths  than  the  reft  of  their  fex. 
Jewifh  widows  mourned  the  death  of  their 
hufbands,  at  leaft  for  the  (pace  of  ten 
months,  and  were  reckoned  fhamefully 
abandoned  if  they  married  again  within 
that  time.  Almoft  every  civilized  people 
have,  in  fome  degree,  copied  this  example ; 
" fome 
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fonic  have  allotted  a longer,  and  others  a 
diorter  time  to  the  mourning  of  widows,  and 
all  have  marked  them  with  more  or  lefs  in- 
famy, if  they  married  again  too  Icon.  But 
as  this  infamy  was  not  always  a fudicient  mo- 
tive to  redrain  them  from  doinor  fo  feveral 

O 9 

legillators  have  fixed  a certain  time,  within 
which  they  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  marry. 
Among  the  Romans,  this  was  ten  months. 
Among  other  nations  it  varied  according  to 
the  regard  they  thought  due  to  a deceafed 
hufband  ; and  the  ex  predion  of  that  regard 
which  ought  to  be  diown  by  his  wife.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  the  church  decreed, 
that  a widow  diould  not  marry  within  the 
(pace  of  one  year  after  her  releafe  from  the 
bonds  of  matrimony.  The  laws  of  Geneva 
fhorten  this  period  to  half  a year.  But  as 
there  are  few  countries  in  which  the  matter 
is  taken  up  by  the  legidature,  it  is  more 
commonly  regulated  by  cuftom  than  by  lav/. 

About  a century  ago,  widows  in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Spain,  wore  the  drefs  of 
mourners,  till  death,  or  a fecond  hufband, 
put  an  end  to  the  ceremony.  In  Spain,  the 
widow  paded  the  brfl  year  of  her  mourning 
in  a chamber  hung  with  black,  into  which 

day- 
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C \Vx.P"  day-light  was  never  fuffered  to  enter.  When 
this  lugubrious  year  was  ended,  (he  changed 
her  dark  and  difmal  fcene  lor  a chamber 
hung  with  grey,  into  which  (lie  fometimes 
admitted  an  intrufive  funbeam  to  penetrate; 
but  neither  in  her  black  nor  grey  chamber 
did  cuftom  allow  her  looking-glaffes,  nor 
cabinets,  nor  plate,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
moft  plain  and  neceffary  furniture.  Nor 
was  Ihe  to  have  any  jewels  on  her  perlon, 
nor  to  wear  any  colour  but  black*.  The 
faultlefs  victim  was,  however,  immedi- 
ately difcharged  from  her  gloomy  prifon, 
if  (lie  was  lucky  enough  to  get  a fecond 
hufband,  and  (he  frequently  laid  her  felt  out 
for  one,  as  much  with  a view  to  eicape  from 
her  confinement,  as  on  account  of  reiterat- 
ing the  joys  of  wedlock. 

Among  nations  lefs  cultivated,  the  idea 
of  what  a widow  ought  to  undergo  on  the 
lofs  of  her  hufband,  has  been  carried  to  a 


* We  are  fo  much  accuflomed  In  Europe  to  fee  mourners  dreffed  in 
black,  that  we  have  affixed  a melancholy  idea  to  that  colour.  Black  is 
not,  however,  univerfally  appropriated  to  this  purpofe.  The  drefs  of 
Chinefe  mourners  is  white;  that  of  the  Turks  blue ; of  the  Peruvian, 
a moufe  colour;  of  the  Egyptians  yellow,  and  in  fome  of  their  pro- 
vinces green,  and  purple  is  at  prefent  made  ufe  of  as  the  mourning 
drefs  of  kings  and  cardinals. 
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length,  in  fome  refpe&s,  more  unreafonable 
than  in  Spain.  The  Mufkohge  favages  in 
America  allot  her  the  tedious  fpace  of’  four 
years  to  chaflity  and  to  mourning;  and 
the  Chikkafah  appoint  three  to  the  fame 
purpofes.  The  women,  however,  do  not 
voluntarily  comply  with  this  cuftom,  but 
only  to  hive  themfelves  from  the  punifh- 
ment  of  adulterers,  to  which  they  would  be 
liable  if  they  aeied  otherwife  To  this 
mourning  and  continency  are  added  parti- 
cular auflerities  ; every  evening  and  morn- 
ing, during  the  firfl  year,  a widow  is  obliged 
to  lament  her  lofs  in  loud  and  lugubrious 
ftrains ; but  if  her  hufband  was  a war-chief, 
Ihe  is  then,  during  the  firfl  moon,  to  fit  the 
-whole  day  under  his  war-pole  +,  and  there 

§ Continency,  during  the  time  of  mourning,  feems  to  have  been  a 
cuflom  early  introduced  into  the  world.  The  Rabbles  tell  us,  that 
Adam  and  Eve  mourned  one  hundred  years  for  Abel,  and  lived  all  that 
time  feparatc  from  each  other.  Probably  the  Rabbi took  this  flory 
from  the  ufages  of  their  own  or  feme  neighbouring  nations,  who 
enjoined  chaflity  as  one  of  the  methods  of  paying  refpe<St  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 


f This  war-pole  is  a tree  flock  in  the  ground,  the  top  and  branches 
cut  off,  it  is  painted  red,  and  all  the  weapons  and  trophies  of  war 
which  belonged  to  the  dccealcd  are  hung  on  it,  aiul  remain  there  till 
they  rot . 
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inceflantly  to  bewail  her  loft  lord,  without 
any  (belter  from  the  heat,  the  cold,  or 
whatever  weather  (hall  happen;  a ceremony 
lo  rigid  and  fevere,  that  not  a few  in  the 
performance  of  it,  fall  victims  to  the  vari- 
ous diftempers  which  then  attack  them,  and 
to  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  pay  any 
regard,  till  the  ceremony  is  ended.  This 
euftom,  according  to  the  Indians,  was  infti- 
tuted,  not  only  to  hinder  women  from  taking 
any  methods  to  deftroy,  but  alio  to  induce 
them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preferve  the 
lives  of  their  hufbands.  Befides  this,  there 
may  be  other  reafons.  It  was  anciently 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  of  misfor- 
tunes to  die  unlamented ; a circumftance 
which  the  facred  records,  and  the  hiftorians 
and  poets  of  antiquity  frequently  allude  to, 
and  which  is  at  this  day  a euftom  in  many 
parts  of  the  Indies,  and  exifts  alfo  in  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland/in  fome  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  which,  nothing  would  more 
difturb  a chieftain  when  alive,  than  to  think 
that  his  funeral  dirge  would  not  be  fung  by 
his  dependents  when  dead ; perhaps,  there- 
fore, this  long  and  painful  mourning  of  the 
American  widows  was  inftkuted  to  prevent 
the  illufive  evil  of  dying  unlamented. 


But 
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But  tliis  painful  ceremony,  and  this  long  c 11  AVi 
celibacy  of  the  Mufkohge  and  Chikkafah 
widows,  is  not  all  that  they  are  condemned 
to  buffer ; the  law  obliges  them  alfo,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  weeds,  to  abftain 
from  all  kinds  of  diverfion,  from  all  publick 
company,  to  go  with  their  hair  negligent 
and  difheveled,  and  to  deny  themfelves  the 
enchanting  pleafure  of  anointing  it  with 
greafe  or  oil.  The  brother,  or  other  neared 
relation  of  the  deceafed  hufband,  enforces 
the  obfervation  of  all  thefe  ceremonies  with 
the  mod  fcrupulous  attention;  becaufe, 
fhould  the  widow  fail  in  performing  any  of 
them,  {he  would  bring  the  mold  indelible 
{lain  upon  the  whole  family  into  which  fhe 
was  married.  Through  the  whole  of  their 
widowffiood,  the  women  continue  to  mourn 
their  loft  hufbands,  and  in  their  lamentations 
conftantly  call  on  them  by  name,  efpecially 
when  they  go  out  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  when  they  return  in  the  evening,  at 
which  times  the  whole  company  of  maids  and 
widows  join  in  a melancholy  chorus,  ma- 
king the  hills  and  dales  reverberate  the  ”^nd* 
funebral  lound.  Hufbands,  however,  never  wccp  fcr 
weep  for  their  wives  ; “ tears/’  fay  they, 
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tc  do  not  become  men  ; it  is  only  women 
“ that  ought  to  weep." 

Such  are  the  feverities  which  mark  t he* 
fate  of  widows  among  the  favages  of  Ame- 
rica; but  hard  as  we  may  reckon  all  thole 
unmerited  fufferings  and  aufterities,  they  are 
lenient  and  tender,  when  compared  to  what 
widows  in  feveral  parts  of  Africa  are  obi  ged 
to  undergo.  In  that  country  of  tyranny  and 
defpotilm,  wives  and  concubines  are  not 
only  doomed  to  be  the  (laves  of  their  huff- 
bands  in  this  world,  but,  according  to  their 
opinion,  in  the  next  alfo ; the  hufband 
therefore,  is  no  fooner  dead  than  his  wives, 
concubines,  fervants,  and  even*  fometimes 
horfes  mud  be  ftrangled,  in  order  to  render 
him  the  fame  fervices  in  a future  life  which 
they  did  in  this.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  order  that  widows  may  not  im* 
pofe  themfelves  on  the  men  for  virgins,  they 
are  obliged  by  law  to  cut  off  a joint  from  a 
finger  for  every  hufband  that  dies  ; this  joint 
they  prefent  to  their  new  hufband  on  the  day 
of  their  marriage.  In  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien, 
both  fexes  were  formerly  obliged  to  ob ferve' 
this  cuftom,  that  none  of  them  might  im- 
pofe  themfelves  on  each  other  for  what  they 
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which  is  not  lefs  probable,  it  was  their  mar- 
riage  ceremony  by  which  they  were  affian- 
ced to  each  other.  In  Darien,  when  a 
widow  dies,  fuch  of  her  children  as  are  too 
young  to  provide  fuhfiflence  for  themfelves 
are  buried  with  her  in  the  fame  grave,  no 
one  being  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  them, 
and  the  community  not  being  fo  far  ripened 
as  to  difcover  that  the  lofs  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  a lofs  to  the  hate.  Such  is  the 
favage  barbarity  of  African  and  American 
policy ; a barbarity  which  can  only  be  ex- 
ceeded by  what  we  are  going  to  relate  of  the 
Hindoos,  or  ancient,  inhabitants  of  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  fotne  other  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

\ 

Besides  the  remarkable  cuftom  of  ma-  WJdnws 
king  every  woman  a prifoner  for  life,  the  !i!c  'Uc- 
Afiatics  prefent  us  with  another  hill  more  ral  p:ie  of 
extraordinary,  and,  if  pohible,  more  re-  baud*- 
pugnant  to  human  nature,  I he  Hindoos 
do  not  bury  their  dead  after  the  manner  of 
many  other  nations,  but  burn  their  bodies 
upon  a large  pile  of  wood  erected  for  the 
purpofe;  upon  this  pile  the  mod  beloved 
Wife,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  fa  id,  all  the 
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wives  of  great  men  are  obliged  to  devote 
themfelves  to  the  flames  which  confume  the 
body  of  their  hufbands*. 

This  cruel  and  inhuman  cuflom  having 
exifled  among  them  from  the  remotefl  anti- 
quity, its  origin  is  dark  and  uncertain, 
though  they  generally  give  the  following 
account  of  it  "h  The  Hindoo  wives  having 
in  ancient  times  become  fo  wicked  and 
abandoned,  as  to  make  a common  pra&ife 
of  poifoning  their  hu (bands  whenever  they 
difp leafed  them  ; feveral  methods  were  in 
vain  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil,  when  at 
lafl  the  men  found  themfelves  under  the 
neceflity  of  enacfing  a law,  1 hat  every  wi- 
dow among  them  fhould  be  burned  to  death 

• 

* Tn  the  Jiifinrv  of  the  Bucanicrs  of  America,  it  Is  f.iid  that  a 
widow  in  the  Carribec  Jltends,  is  obliged  every  day,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  year,  to  carry  victuals  to  the  grave  of  her  deceafcd  hufband  ; and 
the  year  being  expired,  the  muff  dig  up  his  bones,  wafh  and  dry  them 
in  the  fun,  put  them  in  a fatchel,  carry  them  on  her  back  all  day, 
and  deep  upon  them  all  night  for  the  fpacc  of  another  year  : — cruel 
cuflom!  if  it  really  exifls ; but  the  annonymous  author  of  the  hi  fiery, 
abounds  fo  much  in  the  marvellous,  that  he  deferves  but  little  credit. 

t Cuflcms  fomething  fimilar  to  this  have  exifled  al-mofl  from  the 
carlicfl  ages.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  among  the  ancient  Cretc- 
nians,  a people  of  Thrace,  widows,  a, Tilled  by  all  their  relations, 

made  interred  who  fhould  be  preferred  to  the  honour  of  being  killed 

« , 

on  the  grave  of  the  deceal'cd  huiband. 

on 
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on  the  f uneral  pile  of  her  dead  hufband ; an 
effe&ual,  though  dreadlul  remedy  to  prevent 
the  mo  ft  horrid  of  crimes. 

As  there  is  no  pofitivc  proof,  however, 
that  this  was  the  origin  of  fo  barbarous  a 
cuftom,  others  have  fugpofed  that  it  arofe  in 
the  following  manner.  At  the  death  of 
Brama,  the  great  prophet  and  lawgiver 
of  the  Hindoos,  his  wives,  inconfolable 
for  fo  great  a lofs,  refolved  not  to  fur- 
vive  him,  and  therefore  voluntarily  fa- 
crificed  thernfelves  on  the  funeral  pile. 
The  wives  of  the  chief  Rajahs,  or  officers 
of  hate,  unwilling  to  have  their  love  and 
fidelity  reckoned  lefs  than  the  wives  of  Bra- 
ma, followed,  in  a kind  of  bravo,  their  unna- 
tural example.  The  Bramins,  or  priefts  of 
Brama,  forfeeing  that  it  would  turn  out 
advantageous  to  their  fociety,  extolled  the 
new  invented  piety,  and  declared,  that  the 
fpirits  of  thofe  heroines  from  thenceforth 
defifted  from  being  tranfmigrated  into  other 
bodies,  and  immediately  entered  into  the 
firfl  bhooban  of  purification*.  A reward 

* According  to  the  Bramins  there  are  fourteen  bhoobuns  or  fphere#, 
feven  above  the  earth,  for  the  reception  of  the  fpirits  of  the  biclTcd, 
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To  glorious,  which  faved  the  fpirit  from 
palling  a long  and  difagreeable  hate  of  pro- 
bation, in  the  bodies  of  a variety  of  inferior 
animals,  induced  even  the  wives  of  the  Bra- 
mins  theml’clves  to  claim  a right  of  facrificing 
their  bodies  in  this  manner.  The  wives  of  all 
the  Hindoos  caught  the  enthufiaflic  conta- 
gion, and  thus  in  a fhort  time  the  .frantic 
heroifm  of  a few  women  brought  on  a ge- 
neral cuflom.  The  Bramins  fanclified  it  by 
religion,  and  thereby  eftablifhed  it  on  a 
foundation  that  feveral  thoufand  years  have 
not  been  able  to  deftroy. 

As  the  Bramins  receive  conliderable  emolu- 
ments from  the  burning  of  widows,  they 
take  care  to  interweave  into  their  education 
an  idea  of  its  neceflity,  and  from  their  ear- 
lieft  youth  inilruH  them  to  conlider  this 
cataflrophe  as  the  molt  pleafing  to  Brama, 
and  the  moil  beneficial  to  themfelves  and 
their  children.  When  they  become  wives, 
the  fame  unwearied  efforts  are  continued  to 
confirm  their  minds  in  the  principals  f'o  early 

and  fcvcn  below  it,  fcr  the  reception  of  thofe  who  are  condemned  to 
further  mifery  and  punifliment,  till  they  arrive  at  the  neccflary  degree 
of  purification. 


inculcated ; 
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inculcated ; all  the  enthufiafrn  ot  religion,  c *' 

• i xxx.  • 

and  all  the  ardour  arifing  in  the  human  mind 
from  glory,  are  kindled  up  into  a blaze.  All 
the  abhorrence  darting  up  againft  degra* 
dation,  Ihame  and  infamy,  is  likewife  con- 
jured  up  to  exert  itfelf.  T he  woman  is 
told,  from  the  Shader,  their  fountain  of 
infallible  truth,  that  it  is  proper  for  a widow 
after  her  hufband’s  death,  to  burn  herfelf  in 
the  fame  fire  with  his  corpfe  ; and  that  every 
one  who  does  fo,  fhall  remain  in  paradife 
with  him  three  croree  and  fifty  lacks  of  years, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every  poflible  fe- 
licity. That  the  children  defeended  of  a 
mother  thus  voluntarily  facrificed,  acquire 
thereby  an  additional  luflre,  are  courted  in 
marriage  by  the  mod  honourable  of  their 
cad,  and  even  fometimes  advanced  to  a cad 
fuperior  to  that  in  which  they  were  born. 

That  die  who  dadardly  declines  to  afeend 
the  funeral  pile,  is  degraded  from  her  cad* 
thrown  out  of  all  fociety,  and  by  every  one 
contemned  and  defpifed.  That  her  children 
too,  degraded  and  buffetted,  mud  feel  the 
effefts  of  her  crime,  and  become  with  her- 
felf the  detedation  even  of  the  lowed,  and 
mod  defpicable,  of  mankind  ; that  Hie  for* 
feits  all  title  to  the  long  felicity  (he  would 
Vol.  II.  Nnn  have 
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Ci'\x!>'  l’ave  enjoyed  with  her  hufband  in  paradife; 
muft  fubmit  to  many  painlul  and  degrading 
transmigrations,  and  at  lafi  be  condemned 
to  eternal  torments  in  hell,  for  crimes  of 
the  molt  trifling  nature,  which  would  other- 
wile  have  been  overlooked. 

\ 

In  fpite  of  the  care  of  the  Bramins,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  glorious  rewards  offered  to 
thofe  who  burn,  and  dreadful  punifhments 
threatened  againft  thofe  who  do  not,  nature 
will  often  revolt  at  death,  and  prefer  even 
a life  of  ignominy  to  an  exit  attended  with 
all  the  flattering  ideas  of  honour  and  felicity. 
We  are  encouraged  to  affert  this,  becaufe  a 
gentleman,  who  has  been  prefent  at  many 
of  thefe  executions,  declares,  that  in  fome 
of  the  vidiims  he  has  obferved  a dread  and 
reludtance,  which  ftrongly  fpoke  their  hav- 
ing repented  of  their  fatal  refolution.  But 
too  late  ; for  Vijlnu , fay  the  Bramins,  is 
waiting  for  the  fpirit,  and  mult  not  be  dil- 
appointed:  when  the  woman,  therefore, 

wants  courage,  {he  is  forced  to  afcend  the 
pile,  and  is  afterward  held  down  by  long 
poles  till  the  flames  reach  and  deftroy  her ; 
mean  while  her  fcreams  and  cries  are  drown- 
ed by  the  noife  of  loud  munc,  and  the  (till 
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more  noify  fhouts  and  acclamations  ol  the 
furrounding  multitude. 

Some  hiflorians  have  lately  aderted,  that 
the  cuPtom  of  burning  no  longer  exids  in 
India.  This,  however,  is  a midake ; there 
are  two  recent  indances  of  it  tranfmitted  by 
Europeans,  who  were  witneffes  of  the  tranf- 
aHions  thev  related.  Of  one  of  thefe,  as 

j 

being  the  mod  circumftantial,  we  (hall  give 
our  readers  an  abdraH.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1742,  died  Rham  Chund,  pundit  of 
the  Maharattor  tribe;  his  widow,  aged  feven- 
teen  or  eighteen  years,  as  foon  as  he  expired, 
immediately  declared  to  the  Bramins,  and 
witneffes  prefent,  her  refolution  to  burn. 
As  the  family  was  of  great  importance,  all 
her  relations  and  friends  left  no  arguments 
unattempted  to  diffuade  her  from  her  pur- 
pofe.  The  (late  of  her  infant  children,  the 
terrors  and  pains  of  the  death  fhe  afpired 
after,  were  painted  to  her  in  the  dronged 
and  mod  lively  colours  ; but  die  was  deaf  to 
all.  Her  children,  indeed,  fhe  feemed  to 
leave  with  fome  regret ; but  when  the  ter- 
rors of  burning  were  mentioned  to  her,  with 
a countenance  calm  and  refolved,  die  put 
one  of  her  fingers  into  the  fire,  and  held  it 
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there  a conbderable  time ; then,  with  one 
of  her  hands,  fhe  put  fire  into  the  palm  of 
the  other  ; fprinkled  incenfe  upon  it,  and 
fumigated  the  attending  Bramins.  Being 
given  to  underhand,  that  fhe  fhould  not  ob- 
tain permdiion  to  burn,  fhe  fell  immediately 
into  the  moft  deep  affliction ; but  foon  recol- 
ledting  herfelf,  anfwered,  that  death  would 
ffill  be  in  her  power ; and  that  if  fhe  were 
not  allowed  to  make  her  exit,  according  to 
the  principles  of  her  caff,  fhe  would  ftarve 
herfelf.  Finding  her  thus  refolved,  her  friends 
were,  at  laft,  obliged  to  confent  to  her  prq-? 

* 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the 
body  of  the  deceafed  was  carried  down  to 
the  water-fide  ; the  widow  followed  about 
ten  o’clock,  accompanied  by  three  principal 
Bramins,  her  children,  relations,  and  a nu- 
merous crowd  of  fpetdators.  As  the  order 
for  her  burning  did  not  arrive  till  after  one 
o’clock,  the  interval  was  employed  in  pray- 
ing with  the  Bramins,  and  walking  in  the 
Ganges : as  foon  as  it  arrived,  file  retired, 
and  flaid  about  half  an  hour  in  the  midft  of 
her  female  relations ; fhe  then  divefled  her- 
felf of  her  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  * 

and 
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and  having  tied  them  in  a kind  of  apron,  c !'' 
which  hung  before  her,  was  conducted  by 
the  females  to  a corner  of  the  pile.  On  the 
pile  was  an  arched  arbour,  formed  of  dry 
flicks,  boughs,  and  leaves  ; and  open  only 
,at  one  end  to  admit  her  entrance,.  In  this 
was  depofited  the  body  of  the  deceafed ; 
his  head  at  the  end,  oppofite  to  the  opening. 

At  that  corner  of  the  pile,  to  which  fhe  had 
been  conduced,  a Bramin  had  made  a fmall 
fire,  round  which  (he  and  three  Bramins  fat 
for  a few  minutes ; one  of  them  then  put 
into  her  hand  a leaf  of  the  bale  tree ; the 
wood  of  which  a part  of  the  funeral  pile 
is  always  conflru£led  : fhe  threw  the  leaf 
into  the  fire,  and  one  of  the  others  gave  her 
a fecond  leaf,  which  fhe  held  over  the  flame, 
whilfl  he,  three  times,  dropped  fome  ghee 
on  it,  which  melted  and  fell  into  the  fire 
whilfl  thefe  things  were  doing,  a third  Bra- 
min read  to  her  fome  portions  of  the  Augh- 
torrah  Beid,  and  afked  her  fome  queflions, 

which  fhe  anfwered  with  a fleadv  and  ferene 

✓ 

countenance  ; thefe  being  over,  file  was  led 
with  great  folemnity  three  times  round  the 
pile,  the  Bramins  reading  before  her ; when 
fhe  came  the  third  time  to  the  fmall  fire,  fhe 
flopped,  took  her  rings  off  her  toes  and 

fingers, 
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fingeis,  and  put  them  to  her  other  orna- 
ments ; then  taking  a folemn  and  majellic 
leave  ol  her  children,  parents,  and  relations, 
one  of  the  Bramins  dipped  a large  wick  of 
cotton  in  fome  ghee,  and  giving  it  lighted 
into  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  open  fide  of 
the  arbour,  where  all  the  Bramins  fell  at  her 
feet ; fhe  bleffed  them,  and  they  retired 
weeping.  She  then  afcended  the  pile,  and 
entered  the  arbour,  making  a profound  re- 
verence at  the  feet  of  the  deceafed,  and  then 
advancing,  feated  herfelf  by  his  head.  In 
filent  meditation,  fhe  looked  on  his  face  for 
the  fpace  of  a minute  ; then  fet  fire  to  the 
arbour  in  three  places  ; but  loon  obferving 
that  fhe  had  kindled  it  to  leeward,  and 
that  the  wind  blew  the  flames  from  her,  fhe 
arofe,  fet  hre  to  the  windward  fide,  and  pla- 
cidly refuming  her  fiation  ; fat  there  with  a 
dignity  and  compofure,  which  no  words  can 
convey  an  idea  of.  The  pile  being  of  com- 
buflible  matter,  the  fupporters  of  the  roof 
were  foon  confumed,  and  the  whole  tumbled 
in  upon  her,  putting  an  end  at  once  to  her 
courage  and  her  life. 

The  other  inffance  of  a woman  burning 
herfelf  happened  within  thefe  few  years; 

a$ 
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as  the  ceremonies  (he  obferved  in  doing  it, 
were  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  we  have  jufl 
related,  we  i hall  only  obferve  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  differences.  The  firfl  only 
wafhed  her  own  body  in  the  Ganges ; the 
fecond  wafhed  herfelf  and  the  corps  of  her 
hufband.  The  firfl  gave  nothing  to  the 
fpetlators ; the  fecond  diflributed  among 
them  money,  rice  fried  in  butter,  and  betel 
out  of  her  own  mouth.  The  firfl  kindled 
the  fire  that  was  to  devour  her ; the  fecond 
had  it  kindled  by  her  children.  The  firfl  fat 
bv  her  deceafed  hufband;  the  fecond  flretched 
herfelf  down  by  his  fide.  But  thefe  imma- 
terial differences  may,  perhaps,  be  regulated 
by  the  cufloms  of  different  diflrifts. 

From  fuch  feenes  of  horror,  we  natur- 

• • 

ally  turn  with  abhorrence;  and  are  happy 
to  fay,  that  though  the  burning  of  widows 
is  not  altogether  abolifhed,  by  the  authoiity 
and  example  of  the  Europeans  it  is  gradu- 
ally falling  into  difufe,  and  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted without  leave  of  the  governor;  who 
grants  it  as  feldom  as  poflible : European 
authority  and  example,  however,  cannot 
prevail  on  the  Afiatics  to  confider  their  wo- 
men in  a more  liberal  point  of  vie\v ; to 

treat 
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treat  them  as  companions  and  equals,  or  to 
releafe  them  from  thefe  prifons  where  they 
are  confined  for  life.  If  fuch,  therefore, 
is  the  generally  treatment  of  the  lex,  even 
while  in  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty, 
wre  are  not  to  expebt  that  thole  widow's  who 
do  not  burn  with  their  hufbands,  are  to  ex- 
perience any  indulgence — when  their  youth, 
when  their  beauty,  is  no  more  ; wdren  they 
have  failed  in  a point  of  duty,  and  of  gra- 
titude, reckoned  fo  neceffary  ; and  have 
nothing  left  to  plead  their  caufe  but  hu- 
manity, an  emotion  hardly  alive  among  the 
people  we  are  treating  of,  and  whole  feeble 
exertions,  in  many  places  of  Afia  and  Africa, 
cannot  refcue  even  the  widow  of  a friend,- 
or  a brother,  from  being  confidered  as  the 
property  of  the  relations  of  her  deceafed 
hufband,  and  fold  or  condemned  to  labour 
for  their  profit. 

Widows  are  not,  howTever,  in  all  parts 
of  Afia  treated  in  this  flavilh  manner.  In 
China,  if  they  have  had  children,  they 
become  abfolute  miftrelfes  of  themfelves; 
and  their  relations  have  no  power  to  compel 
them  to  continue  widows,  nor  to  give  them 
to  another  hufband.  It  is  not,  however, 

reputable 
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reputable  for  a widow  who  has  children,  to 
enter  into  a fecond  marriage,  without  great 
neceflity,  efpecially  if  {he  is  a woman  of  dif- 
tinclion  ; in  which  cafe,  although  fhe  has 
been  a wife  only  a few  hours,  or  barely  con- 
trailed,  fhe  frequently  thinks  herfelf  obliged 
to  pals  the  reft  of  her  days  in  widowhood  ; 
and  thereby  to  teftify  to  the  world  the  efleem 
and  veneration  fhe  had  lor  her  hufband  or 
lover.  In  the  middle  flations  of  life,  the 
relations  of  lome  deceafed  hufbands,  eager 
to  reimburfe  the  family  in  the  him  which  the 
wife  originally  cofl  it,  oblige  her  to  marry, 
or  rather  fell  her  to  another  hufband,  if  fhe 
has  no  male  ifiue.  And  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  future  hufband  has  concluded 
the  bargain,  and  paid  the  money  for  her* 
before  fhe  is  acquainted  with  the  tranfaftion. 
From  this  opprcflion  fhe  has  only  two  me- 
thods of  delivering  herfelf,  Her  relations 
may  reimburfe  thofe  of  the  deceafed  huf- 
band, and  claim  her  exemption,  or,  (lie 
may  become  a BonzeJJe ; a Hate,  however, 
not  very  honourable,  when  embraced  in  an 
involuntary  manner.  By  the  laws  of  China* 
a widow  cannot  be  fold  to  another  hufband 
till  the  time  of  her  mourning  for  the  fir  ft 
expires;  fo  eager,  however,  are  the  friends 
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gard  to  this  law  ; but,  on  complaint  being 
made  to  a mandarin,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
her  jufiice.  As  (he  is  commonly  unwilling 
to  be  bartered  for  in  this  manner,  without 
her  confent  or  knowledge,  as  foon  as  the 
bargain  is  llruck,  a covered  chair,  with  a 
confiderable  number  of  lufly  fellows,  is 
brought  to  her  houfe  ; file  is  forcibly  put 
into  it,  and  conveyed  to  the  houfe  of  her 
new  hufband,  who  takes  care  to  fecure  hen 

1 

European  Though  among  the  favages  of  America, 
how  though  in  Africa  and  Aha,  widows  are  treated 
mated.  *n  infamous  manner,  and  their  condition 
thereby  rendered  the  mod;  deplorable ; in 
Europe  the  cale  is  fo  widely  different,  that 
a widow,  in  tolerable  circumffances,  is  more 
miftrefs  of  herfelf,  than  any  other  woman ; 
being  free  from  that  guardianfhip  and  con- 
troul,  to  which  the  fex  are  fubjeft  while 
virgins,  and  while  wives.  In  no  part  of 
Europe  is  this  more  exemplified  than  at 
Parma,  and  fome  other  places  of  Italy ; 
where  a widow  is  the  only  female  who  is  at 
liberty  either  to  chufe  a hufband,  or  affume 
the  government  of  any  of  her  a&ions. 
Should  a virgin  pretend  to  chufe  for  herfelf. 
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it  would  be  reckoned  the  mod  profligate  li-  c."  ' l' 
centioufnefs ; fhould  fhe  govern  her  actions 
or  opinions,  (he  would  be  confidered  as  the 
mod  pert,  and  perhaps  the  molt  abandoned 
of  her  fex.  At  Turin,  the  order  of  St. 
Maurice  are  reflri£ted  from  marrying  wi- 
dows ; and  yet  at  Turin  the  condition  ol  a 
widow  is,  in  point  of  every  other  liberty, 
preferable  to  that  of  a maid.  Politenefs 
and  humanity  have  joined  their  efforts  iri 
Europe,  to  render  the  condition  ot  widows 
comfortable.  The  government  of  England 
has  provided  a fund  for  the  widows  of 
officers.  The  clergy  of  Scotland,  have  vo- 
luntarily raifed  a flock  to  fupport  the  wi- 
dows of  their  order.  Many  incorporated 
trades  have  followed  thefe  laudable  exam- 
ples ; nor  is  this  care  confined  to  Britain, 
it.  extends  to  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  \vrhere  it  exiffs  in  forms  too  vari- 
ous to  be  delineated. 

As  we  (hall  have  ’ occafion  in  the  next 
chapter  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  widows  in  England,  we  fhall 
not  at  prefent  enter  on  that  fubje8:.  Our 
ancient  laws,  and  thofe  of  a great  part  of 
Europe,  ordained,  that  a widow  fhould  lofc 
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her  dower,  if  fhe  married  again,  or  fufFered 
her  chaflity  to  be  corrupted ; and  the  laws 
of  Pruilia  retain  this  ordinance  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  like  wife  ordain,  that  a 
widow  (hall  not  marry  again  within  nine 
months  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  : and 

• i * 

that  if,  while  (lie  is  with  child  to  a deceafed 
hufband,  (lie  marry  another,  fhe  {hall  be 
put  into  the  houfe  of  correction  ; and  the 
hufband,  if  he  knew  her  condition,  put  to 
work  at  the  wheel-barrow  for  one  year. 
Befides  making  widows  lofe  their  dower 
when  they  enter  into  a fecond  marriage, 
the  Pruffians  have  another  regulation  con- 
cerning them,  highly  deferiptive  of  the 
humanity  and  wifdom  of  their  legiflator. 
When  a widower  and  a widow  intend  to 
marry,  one  or  both  of  which  having  child- 
ren, as  it  too  frequently  happens  that  fuch 
children  are  either  defpifed  or  negleXed,  in 
confequence  of  the  new  connexions  formed, 
and  perhaps  of  the  new  offspring  raifed 
up,  the  laws  of  pruffia  provide  for  their 
education  and  fortune,  according  to  the 
rank  and  circumflances  of  the  parents ; and 
will  not  fuffer  cither  man  or  woman  to  enter 
into  a fecond  marriage,  without  previoufly 
fettling  with  the  children  of  the  hrff. 
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We  have  already  related,  that  widows  in  C^IX^1< 
fome  parts  of  the  world,  are  obliged  to  dil- 
tinguilh  themfelves  by  certain  marks  from  p™man 
the  reft  of  their  fex,  that  they  may  not  have  fome  laws 
a power  of  impofing  themfelves  on  the  men  ?^ctbcra; 
as  virgins.  The  laws  of  Pruftia  carry  this 
idea  Hill  farther;  they  reckon  that  the  man 
who  marries  a widow,  believing  her  to  be  a 
virgin,  is  fo  egiegioufly  cheated,  that  they 
retort  the  evil  on  the  aggreft’or,  and  render 
the  marriage  null  and  ol  no  effeft.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  particularly  the 
ideas  that  the  Pruftians  entertain  of  widows: 
they  are  certainly,  however,  much  lefs  ex- 
alted than  thofe  they  entertain  of  virgins ; 
as  in  their  code  of  laws  wc  meet  with  this 
remarkable  fentiment : c<  The  hufband  may 
“ prefent.  to  his  bride  the  morgengabe , or  gift, 
on  the  morning  after  marriage,  even  though 

O O 7 CJ 

“ he  Jkould  have  married  a widow.”  But 
though  widows  feem  by  them  lefs  efteemed 
than  virgins,  they  are  not  w ithout  fevcral 
privileges.  In  fome  provinces,  if  there  is 
no  marriage  fettlement,  and  the  hufband 
dies  inteftate,  they  fuccecd  to  the  half  of  all 
that  was  the  joint  property  of  both.  But 
a privilege  Hill  more  extraordinary,  and 
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C neither  reconcilable  to  nature,  nor  to  found 
<^-v>o  policy,  is,  the  allowing  in  fome  cafes  to  a 
widow,  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  to  bring  forth  the  child  that  was 
begot  by  him ; which,  according  to  the 
Prufiian  law,  fhall  be  legitimate,  provided 
it  appear  more  ffrong  and  vigorous  than  a 
child  of  nine  months,  and  provided  nothing 
can  be  proved  againfl  the  woman. 

In  almoft  all  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, the  laws  and  cu horns,  which  regard 
widows,  are  little  different  from  thofe  con- 
cerning virgins,  only  in  this  circumhance, 
that  they  every  wdiere  allow  the  widow  to  be 
miffrefs  of  herfelf ; wdiile  the  maid  and  the 
wife  are  controuled  by  a parent  or  a huf- 
band. They  generally  alfo  fecure  to  the 
widow  a maintenance  from  the  effates  and 
eff'e&s  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  and  fre- 
quently devolve  upon  her  the  important 
truff  of  bringing  up  her  children,  and  fuffer 
her  to  reap  fome  advantages  from  their  board 
and  education;  but  fuch  advantages  are,  for 
the  mod  part,  in  the  power  of  the  father, 
who,  by  his  will,  may  leave  them  to  his 
wife,  or  to  any  other  guardian  he  fhall  think 

proper 
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proper  to  appoint ; for  the  laws  of  Europe 
do  not  confider  the  mother  as  the  natural 
guardian  of  her  own  children,  nor  endow 
her  with  any  authoritative  power  over 
them. 
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A jhort  view  of  fame  of  the  mojl  material 
Lazes  and  Cu floras,  concerning  the  Women 
of  Great  Britain. 

IN  proportion  as  real  politenefs  and  ele- 
gance of  manners  advance,  the  interells 

O 7 

and  advantages  of  the  fair  fex  not  only  ad- 
vance alfo,  but  become  more  firmly  and 
permanently  cftablifhed.  The  interests,  how- 
ever, and  good  treatment  of  the  fex  do  not 
altogether  depend  on  the  advancement  of 
politenefs  and  elegance,  for  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  a people  rather  lefs  advanced 
in  thefe  articles  than  their  neighbours,  make 
up  the  Ioffes  thereby  arifing  to  their  women, 
by  tendernefs  and  humanity.  The  French 
and  Italians  are  before  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  in  politenefs,  they  are  fuperior  to 
them  in  elegance,  yet  the  condition  of  their 
women,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  preferable. 
Such  privileges  and  immunities  as  they 
derive  from  the  influence  of  politenefs,  the 
Vol,  II.  P p p Britifh 
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Britifh  derive  from  the  laws  of  their  country. 
Flowing  in  this  channel,  though  thefe  privi- 
leges are  perhaps  accompanied  with  lefs  foft- 
nefs  and  indulgence,  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  eftablifhed  on  a firmer  foundation ; 
and  being  di&ated  by  equity  and  humanity, 
are  lefs  liable  to  be  altered  and  infringed, 
than  if  they  depended  on  the  whim  and 
caprice  which  influences  gallantry  and  po- 
litenefs. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a particular  de- 
tail of  thefe  laws  which  regard  the  perfons 
and  properties  of  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try, it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that, 
taken  colleftively,  and  compared  with  the 
fame  kind  of  laws  in  other  countries,  they 
feem  fo  much  preferable,  that  we  cannot 
help  imagining  the  fame  fpirit,  which  for 
many  centuries  prompted  the  Englifh  to  be 
fo  liberal  of  their  blood  and  treafure,  in 
fupport  of  thofe  weaker  nations  who  were 
opprefled  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, has  alfo  diftated  the  laws  which  regard 
that  fex  who  are  almofl  every  where  enflaved 
or  oppreffed  by  the  other.  It  is  true,  the 
laws  of  feveral  countries  are  in  fome  parti- 
culars more  favourable  to  the  fex  than  thofe 
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of  England.  Thefe  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruf-  c 
fia,  which  regard  the  matrimonial  compact, 

{hew  a greater  indulgence  to  the  women, 
and  veil  in  them  powers  more  extenfive  than 
thofe  of  England.  Thefe  of  f ranee  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  the  cuhoms  which  regaid 
their  perfonal  liberty,  feern  more  indulgent. 

And  thefe  of  Spain,  which  regard  their 
rank,  and  fettle  the  deference  to  be  paid  to 
them,  greatly  exceed  any  thing  expeuenced 
in  this  country.  But  thofe  favours  and  in- 
dulgences are  only  partial,  they  omy  rnaik 
particular  parts  of  their  code  of  female  laws, 
and  do  not  uniformly  extend  their  influence 
over  the  whole. 

In  confidering  the  advantages  and  difad-  rrivi,fs« 

° of  t lie 

vantages  in  the  condition  of  our  \\  omc  n,  ^ C queens  of 
(hall  begin  with  the  higher  ranks  of  life.  In  Ens,an<i* 
France,  the  Salique  law'  does  not  allow  a 
female  to  inherit  the  crown ; but  in  England 
a woman  may  be  the  firft  perfonage  in  the 
kingdom,  may  fucceed  to  the  crown  in  her 
own  right,  and  in  that  cafe,  not  bound  by 
any  of  the  laws  which  reftrain  women,  fhe 
may  enjoy  the  fame  powers  and  privileges 
as  a king.  Such  a queen,  if  (lie  marry, 
retains  alfo  the  fame  power,  iflues  the 
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xxxi.  orders,  and  Iran  facts  the  bufmefs  of  the 
hate  in  her  own  name,  and  continues  hill 
the  fovereign,  while  her  hufband  is  only  a 
fubjeft.  But  when  a king  fucceeds  in  his 
' own  right  to  the  crown,  and  marries,  his 
queen  is  then  only  a fubjeff,  and  her  rights 
and  privileges  not  near  io  extend  ve.  She  is 
exempted,  however,  from  the  general  laws 
which  exclude  married  women  from  having 
any  property  in  their  own  right.  She  is  ah 
lowed  a court,  and  officers  dihinft  from 
thofe  of  the  king  her  hufband.  And  hie 
may  fue  any  perfon  at  law,,  without  joining 
her  hufband  in  the  fuit.  It  is  high  treafon 
to  endeavour  to  compafs  her  death,  and  to 
violate  her  chahity  is  punifhable  in  a much 
feverer  manner  than  the  punifhment  for  vio- 
lating that  of  any  other  woman.  She  may 
purchafe  lands.  She  may  fell  and  convey 
them  to  another  perfon,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  her  hufband.  She  may  have  a 
feparate  property  in  goods  and  in  lands, 
and  may  difpofe  of  thefe  by  will,  as  if  fhe 
were  a fmgle  woman.  She  is  not  liable  to 
pay  any  toll,  and  cannot  be  fined  in  any 
court  of  law.  In  all  other  rcfpedfs  fhe  is 
only  confidered  as  a fubjeft,  and  on  the 
commjffion  of  any  crime  may  be  tried  and 
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punifhed  by  the  peers  of  the  realm.  A queen- 
dowager  has  privileges  different  from  all 
other  women  of  whatever  rank.  She  re- 
mains hill  entitled  to  almod  every  right  fhe 
enjoyed  during  the  life  of  her  hufband,  and 
even  if  (he  marry  a fubjecl,  does  not  lofe 
her  rank  or  title.  But  as  a marriage  of  this 
kind  is  confidered  as  derogatory  to  her  dig- 
nity, no  man  is  allowed  to  efpoufe  her  with- 
out a licence  from  the  reigning  king. 

Some  of  the  other  females  of  the  royal  privi!eses 
family  are  alfo  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  and  females  of 
protected  by  the  law.  To  violate  the  chaf-  ^^oyal 
tity  of  the  confort  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
or  of  the  elded  daughter  of  the  king,  al- 
though with  their  own  confent,  is  deemed 
high-treafon,  and  punifnable  accordingly. 

In  former  times,  the  king  had  a power  of 
levying  an  aid  upon  his  fubjedls,  to  enable 
him  to  defray  the  expence  of  marrying  and 
giving  a portion  to  his  elded  daughter.  But 
this  power,  which  was  frequently  dretched 
into  the  mod  exorbitant  oppreffion,  declined 
with  the  feudal  fydem,  and  has  long  dnee 
happily  expired.  As  for  the  younger  Tons 
and  daughters  of  the  king,  they  are  hardly 
otherwife  didinguifhed  by  the  laws,  than  by 
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xxxi.'  ^aving  the  precedency  of  all  other  fubjecls 
in  public  ceremonies. 

or^ccrcf*  Besides  t,ne  privileges  annexed  to  the 

its.  females  of  the  royal  family,  there  are  fome 
alio  enjoyed  by  peereffes,  which  are  not 
common  to  other  women.  A peerefs,  when 
guilty  of  any  crime,  cannot  be  tried  but  by 
the  houfe  of  peers  ; and  if  convicted  of  any 
crime  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  may 
plead,  and  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  from 
the  punilhment  of  burning  on  the  hand,  a 
punifhment  commonly  inflifled  upon  people 
or  all  inferior  ranks  for  fuch  kind  of  offences. 
A woman,  who  is  noble  in  her  own  right, 
cannot  lofe  her  nobility  by  marrying  the 
meaneff  plebeian ; (he  communicates  her 
nobility  to  her  children,  but  not  to  her  huf- 
band.  She  who  is  only  ennobled  by  marry- 
ing  a peer,  lofes  that  nobility  if  fhe  after- 
wards marry  a commoner,  the  law  judging 
it  expedient  that  marriage  fhould  have  a 
power  of  degrading  as  well  as  of  elevating 
her.  She  who  firff  marries  a duke,  or  other 
peer  of  a fuperior  order,  and  afterwards  a 
fimple  baron,  is  ffill  allowed  to  retain  her 
firfl  title,  and  the  privileges  annexed  to  it: 
for  the  law  confiders  all  peers  as  equals.  In 
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the  fcale  of  female  rank  and  importance,  cxHx^l,‘ 
there  is  a kind  of  intermediate  Ipace  between  ^ty^j 
the  peerels  and  the  commoner,  filled  up  by 
the  wives  of  bilhops,  judges,  and  baronets; 
all  which,  though  they  (hare  in  the  fplen- 
dour  and  opulence  of  their  hu (bands,  have 
no  title  in  confequence  of  the  rank  which 
thefe  hu  (bands  enjoy.  By  the  courtefy  in- 
deed of  this  country,  the  wives  of  baronets 
are  called  ladies,  a title  fuperior  to  that  of 
their  hulbands,  but  at  the  fame  time  a title 
to  which  they  have  no  legal  right,  being  in 
all  judical  writs  and  proceedings  only  de- 
nominated Dame  fuch-a-one,  according  to 
the  names  of  their  hufbands.  In  Scotland 
the  courtefy  of  the  country  is  carried  dill 
much  farther.  Every  woman  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  any  land  in  her  own  right,  or  is 
the  wife  of  a man  who  is  proprietor  of  an 
cdate,  great  or  little,  is  called  Lady  fuch-a- 
thing,  according  to  the  name  of  that  edate ; 
fo  that  a woman  is  fometimes  accoded  with 
the  pompous  title  of  lady,  who  may  almod 
cover  the  whole  of  her  territorial  didrift: 
with  her  apron. 

As  women  are,  in  polidied  fociety,  weak 
and  incapable  of  felf-defence,  the  laws  of 
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this  country  have  (applied  this  defefl,  and 
formed  a kind  of  barrier  around  them,  by 
rendering  their  perfons  fo  facred,  that  even 
death  is,  in  feveral  cafes,  the  confequence 
of  taking  improper  advantages  of  that  weak- 
nefs.  By  our  laws,  no  man  is  allowed  to 
take  a woman  of  any  rank  or  condition,  and 
oblige  her  to  marry  him,  under  pain  of  im- 
prifonment  for  two  years,  and  a fine  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  king.  But  he  who  forcibly 
carries  away  an  heirefs,  and  marries  her, 
even  though  he  fhould  obtain  her  confent 
after  the  forcible  abdu6fion,  fubjeffs  himfelf 
to  a {fill  greater  penalty,  he  is  guilty  of  fe- 
lony without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  there 
is  hardly  any  criminal  whom  the  law  pur- 
fues  to  death  with  more  heady  and  unre- 
lenting  feverity.  Women  are,  on  account 
of  their  weaknefs,  and  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  the  modefiy  of  their  fex,  excufed  from 
fervingall  kinds  of  public  offices ; and  fuch 
as  are  under  twelve  years  of  age,  which  is 
the  time  fixed  by  the  law  for  being  mar- 
riageable,  if  forced  into  a marriage,  or 
even  feduced  to  confent  to  it,  may  after- 
wards refufe  to  the  hufband  the  rights  of 
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matrimony,  and  have  the  marriage  declared 
null  and  of  no  e fie 61. 
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In  no  inftance  has  the  law  exerted  itfelf 
more  flrenuoufly,  than  in  guarding  women 
again!!  every  violence  ofte^d  to  their  chaf- 
tity.  Their  fccurity  in  this  refpeft  has,  in 
every  well  regulated  {[ate,  been  confidcred 
as  an  objecl  of  the  utmoil  importance,  not 
only  as  guaranteeing  to  thenifelves  that 
liberty  of  refufal,  which  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  nature  lecms  the  right  of 
females,  but  alfo,  as  affording  to  the  public 
all  the  fecurity  which  the  law  can  give,  for 
the  chaflity  of  their  wives,  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  children.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  punifhments  infli61ed  on  the 
perpetrators  of  rapes  in  feveral  periods  and 
countries*.  In  Britain  thefe  punifhments 
have  varied  with  the  manners  of  the  times, 
and  the  genius  of  the  legillators.  In  the 
time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  who  com- 
mitted a rape  fullered  death.  William  the 
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* The  laws  of  Conftantine  againfl  rape  and  ftdu&ion,  are  marked 
with  a brutal  feverity  far  beyond  any  tiling  we  have  ever  met  with. 
When  a woman  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  decoyed,  or  forci- 
bly taken  from  the  houfe  of  her  parents,  the  culprit  was  either  burnt 
alive,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beafls:  did  the  woman  declare  t^at  flic 
had  been  taken  away  with  her  own  confcnt,  her  humanity  inftead  of 
faving  her  lover,  involved  her  alfo  in  the  fame  ruin.  Ptofecmions  of 
this  kind  were  intruded  to  the  parents  of  the  guilty  or  injured  woman  ; 
but  if  nature  inclined  them  to  forgive,  or  policy  to  repair  the  honour 
of  their  family  by  marriage,  in  either  cafe  they  fubjc&cd  themfelves  to 
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■ Conqueror  altered  that  punilhment  to  the 
lofs  of  eyes  and  emafculation,  which  dif- 
abled  the  offender  from  being  again  guilty 
of  the  like  crime.  Henrv  the  Third,  con- 
fi dering  thefe  punifhrnents  as  too  fevere,  and 
finding  that  a power  fo  extenfive  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  all  forts  of  women,  was  often 
abufed  from  motives  of  refentment,  or- 
dained, that  a rape,  when  not  profecuted 
within  forty  days,  fhould  only  be  confidered 
as  a fimple  trefpafs,  and  punifhed  by  two 
years  imprifonment  and  a fine,  at  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  crown ; and  even  when  it  was 
profecuted  within  the  forty  days,  the  king 
referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  punifhing 
the  offender.  Having  made  trial  of  this 
method,  and  finding  that  it  was  far  from 
fufficient  to  guard  the  fair  fex  from  violence, 
he  at  laff  made  the  commiffion  of  a rape 
felony.  Finding  even  this  defence  too  weak, 
he,  fome  time  after,  made  it  felony  without 


exile  and  confifcation.  Slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  when  accef- 
fary  to  rape  or  fedu&ion,  were  burnt  alive,  or  deflroyed  by  the  exe- 
crable torture  of  having  melted  lead  poured  down  their  throats.  The 
rigour  of  this  law  feems  even  to  have  fliocked  the  unfee'ing  promulga- 
tor, and  to  have  obliged  him  to  foften  the  feverity  of  his  general  in- 
flitutian,  by  partial  a&s  of  mercy.  In  fubfequent  reigns  the  moft 
odious  parts  of  it  ayere  altered,  or  repealed. 
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benefit  of  clergy.  And  fo  careful  has  the  ( 
law  been  to  fecure  all  women  of  whatever 
chara6ler  or  condition,  that  even  the  molt 
common  proflitute  has,  in  cafe  01  a rape,  the 
fame  powers  and  privileges  as  other  women. 

In  almofl:  all  other  cafes,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  parties  cannot  be  witnefles  for 
ihemfelves.  A woman,  however,  who  is 
ravifhed,  may  give  evidence  upon  her  oath, 
and  is  in  law  not  only  confidered  as  a com- 
petent witnefs,  but  may  by  her  foie  teflimony 
prove  the  fa  ft,  and  deprive  the  aggrefior  of 
his  life.  In  fome  meafure  to  counteraft  the 
exorbitance  of  this  power,  and  fecure  the 
lives  of  the  men  from  being  facrificed  to 
pique  and  refentment,  the  credibility  of  her 
tehimony  is  left  entirely  in  the  bread  of  the 
jury,  to  be  judged  of  from  the  tenour  of  her 
conduff,  and  the  circumftances  that  occur 
in  the  trial.  This  power  of  being  a witnefs 
for  herfelf,  in  cafes  of  affault,  is  not  con- 
fined to  fuch  women  only  as  are  allowed  by 
the  law  to  be  competent  witnefles  in  other 
cafes,  it  is  extended  even  to  infants.  She 
who  is  under  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  a 
competent  witnefs  againh  a man  who  has 
abufed  her,  provided  fhe  has  attained  a fuf- 
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ficient  degree  of  undemanding  to  know  tiic 
nature  of  an  oath.  I\or  docs  the  privilege 
of  the  fex  in  this  particular  inftance  flop 
even  here,  it  is  extended  to  a length  un- 
known m rnofl  other  cafes.  If  a man  has 
been  tried  and  condemned  for  a rape,  and 
is  afterwards  pardoned,  the  woman  may,  by 
an  appeal,  have  him  tried  again  for  the 
fame  offence.  A married  woman  may  fue 
her  ravifher  in  any  criminal  court,  without 
the  confent  or  approbation  of  her  hufband. 
And,  to  fum  up  all,  a woman  may  even  kill 
a man  who  attempts  to  ravifh  her. 

Such  extenfive  privileges,  veiled  in  a fex 
fo  much  guided  by  the  impulfes  of  paffion, 
and  fo  fufceptible  of  the  flrongefl  and  mod 
implacable  refentment,  has  by  many  been 
confidered  as  a violent  ftretch  of  legal 
authority,  whereby  the  balance  of  juffice, 
which  ought  in  all  cafes  to  be  equal,  is  evi- 
dently made  to  preponderate  more  in  favour 
of  the  one  fex  than  of  the  other  : But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  we  confider  the  weak  - 
nefs  of  that  fex,  the  violence  of  ours,  and 
the  necefhty  which  humanity  and  the  rules 
of  focietv  lav  us  under  of  defending:  them. 
When  to  thefe  we  add,  the  irnpoflibility,  in 

this 
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this  cafe,  of  framing  a law  which  {nail  an- 
swer the  intention  of  the  legiflator,  and  lay 
neither  of  the  fexes  under  any  difad  vantage; 
and  that  much  greater  evils  would  arile  to 
fjciety,  were  women  fubjecl  to  the  a {faults 
of  every  rude  invader,  than  from  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  inverted,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  this  law,  as  it  (lands  at 
prefent,  is,  perhaps,  nearly  as  perfect  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit  of. 

As  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  ficklenefs 
of  temper,  or  a fraudulent  intention  of  de- 
bauching, frequently  induce  the  more  giddy 
or  worthlefs  part  of  our  fex,  to  addrefs  and 
make  promifes  to  a woman,  without  any  in- 
tention of  marrying  her;  and  as  it  is  impof- 
fiblc  in  all  cafes  for  the  fex  to  difeover  the 
real  lover  from  the  impoflor ; that  they  may 
not  be  altogether  without  redrefs  when  fo 
cheated,  the  law  of  England  ordains,  that 
if  a man  courts  a woman,  promifes  to  marry 
her,  and  afterwards  marries  another,  (lie 
may,  by  bringing  an  a£lion  againfl  him, 
recover  fueh  damages,  as  a jury  (hall  think 
adequate  to  die  lofs  (he  has  fuftamed.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  faid,  flic  may  recover  one 
half  of  the  fortune  he  receives  with  his 

wife. 
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wife.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  artful  women  draw  on  the 
more  fond  and  filly  part  of  our  fex,  to  make 
them  valuable  prefents  under  pretence  of 
marriage,  and  afterwards  laugh  at,  or  rcfufe 
to  marry  them.  A man  who  has  been  fo 
bubbled  may  fue  the  woman  to  return  the 
prefents  he  made  her,  becauf'e  they  were 
prefumed  to  have  been  conditionally  given, 
and  (he  has  failed  in  performing  her  part  of 
that  condition. 

Those  perfonal  privileges,  and  the  few 
reflrictions  upon  them  which  we  have  here 
enumerated,  are  chiefly  fuch  as  regard  un- 
married women,  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
relate  fome  of  the  more  peculiar  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  thofe  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  hate  of  wedlock. 

By  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  moment 
a woman  is  married,  her  political  exigence 
is  annihilated,  or  incorporated  into  that  of 
her  hufband.  But  by  this  little  mortifica- 
tion file  is  no  lofer,  and  her  apparent  lofs 
of  confequence  is  abundantly  compenfated 
by  a long  lift  of  extend ve  privileges  and 
immunities,  which,  for  the  encouragement 
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of  matrimony,  were,  perhaps,  contrived  to  * 

give  married  women  the  advantage  over  > 
thole  that  are  fingle.  Of  all  the  privileges 
conferred  by  nature,  none  are  lo  precious 
and  ine  dim  able  as  perlonal  liberty.  Men 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and  women  who 
are  unmarried,  or  widows,  may  be  deprived 
of  this  for  debts  contracted  by  themfelves, 
or  by  others  for  whom  they  have  given  le- 
curity  ; but  wives  cannot  be  imprifoned  for 
debt,  nor  deprived  of  their  perlonal  liberty 
for  any  thing  but  erimes  ; and  even  (uch  of 
thefe  as  iubjeCl  the  offender  only  to  a pecu- 
niary punifhment  muff  be  expiated  by  the 
hulband.  No  married  woman  is  liable  to 
pay  any  debt,  even  though  contracted  with- 
out the  knowledge,  or  againll  the  confent, 
of  her  hulband;  and  what  is  dill  more  ex- 
traordinary, whatever  debts  die  may  have 
contracted  while  dngle,  devolve,  the  mo- 
ment of  her  marriage,  upon  the  haplelk 
fpoufe,  who,  like  the  fcape-goat,  is  loaded 
by  the  pried  who  performs  the  ceremony 
with  all  the  fins  and  extravagances  of  his 
wife.  It  is  a common  opinion  among  the 
vulgar,  that  a general  warning  in  the  Ga- 
zette, or  in  a news-paper,  will  exempt  a man 
from  the  payment  of  fuch  debts  as  are  con- 
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Cxxxi?  drafted  by  his  wife  without  his  knowledge, 
but  this  opinion  is  without  any  good  founda- 
tion. Particular  warnings,  however,  given 
in  writing,  have  been  held  as  good  exemp- 
tions ; but  fuch  are  of  little  advantage  to 
a hufband,  as  his  wife  may  always  find 
people  to  give  her  credit,  whom  the  hufband 
has  not  cautioned  againff  it. 

> 

So  long  as  a wife  cohabits  with  her  huf- 
band, he  is,  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
obliged  to  provide  her  with  food,  drink, 
clothing,  and  all  other  neceffaries  fuitable 
to  her  rank  and  his  circumftances,  even  al- 
though he  received  no  fortune  with  her.  If 
he  leave  her,  or  force  her  to  leave  him  by 
ill  ufage,  he  is  alfo  liable  to  maintain  her 
in  the  fame  manner ; but  if  the  run  away 
from  him,  and  he  is  willing  that  fhe  fhould 
abide  in  his*houfe,  he  is  not  liable  to  give 
her  any  feparate  maintenance,  nor  to  pay 
any  of  her  debts,  uniefs  he  take  her  again  ; 
in  which  cafe  he  muft  pay  whatever  flue  con  - 
tradis,  whether  fhe  behave  herfelf  ill  or  well. 
When  a hufband  forces  his  wife  to  leave 
him  by  cruel  ufage,  fhe  may  claim  a fepa- 
rate maintenance;  but  while  (he  enjoys  that, 
he  {hall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  of  her  debts. 

As 
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As  perfonal  fafety  is  of  all  other  privi- 
leges the  greateff  and  mofl  valuable,  and  as 
weaknefs  may  often  be  expofed  to  danger 
when  in  the  hands  or  unreflri£led  power, 
the  laws  of  this  eountry  have  taken  the  mofl 
effe£lual  method  of  fecuring  the  fafety  of 
married  women.  When  a hufband,  from 
malicioufnefs  or  refentment,  or  any  other 
caufe,  threatens,  or  a&ually  beats  his  wife, 
fhe  may  demand  fecurity  for  his  future  good 
behaviour.  And  on  application  to  any  juf- 
tice  of  the  peace,  fuch  juflice  is  obliged  to 
make  the  hufband  find  fuch  fecurity.  When 
a hufband,  confcious  of  having  ufed  his  wife 
ill,  wil  1 not  allow  her  to  go  out  of  his  houfe, 
or  carries  her  away,  or  keeps  her  concealed, 
in  order  to  prevent  her  endeavouring  to  find 
redrefs  of  the  evils  that  fhe  fulfers,  her  friends 
may  in  that  cafe,  by  applying  to  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  obtain  an  order  for  the 
hufband  to  produce  his  wife  before  the  faid 
court ; and  if  fhe  there  fwears  the  peace 
asrainfl  him,  fhe  delivers  herfeif  from  his 
jurifdiclion,  and  he  cannot  compel  her  to 
live  with  him,  but  the  court  will  grant  her 
an  order  to  live  where  fhe  pleafes.  And 
fhould  he  attempt  to  force  her  to  do  other- 
wire,  it  would  be  a breach  of  the  king’s 
Vol.  .11.  Rrr  peace, 
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CxxxiP"  Peace>  by  which  he  would  be  fubjedled  to 
the  penalties  annexed  to  Inch  breach. 

When  a wife  is  beaten  by  any  perfon,  fo 
as  to  be  difabled  from  managing  her  family 
and  affairs,  the  hufband  is  by  law  entitled 
to  fuch  damages  on  that  account  from  the 
offender  as  a jury  (hall  think  fit  to  give. 
But  if  an  attack  is  made  upon  a man’s  wife 
in  his  prefence,  the  law  conhders  the  attack 
as  made  upon  himfelf,  and  gives  him  the 
fame  liberty  of  defending  her  that  it  allows 
in  defending  himfelf.  Nor  does  'it  flop  at 
the  attacks  made  on  her  perfon.  If  her 
property  is  in  danger,  lie  may  repel  force 
by  force,  and  the  breach  of  the  peace  which 
happens  on  that  account  is  only  chargeable 
on  the  aggreiTor.  But  care  mult  be  taken 
that  fuch  defence  do  not  exceed  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  prevention  ; for  if  it  does,  the 
defender  becomes  himfelf  an  aggreffor. 
Among  the  Romans,  among  feveral  other 
ancient  nations,  and  among  feme  people 
in  the  prefent  times,  it  is  not  deemed  cul- 
pable for  a hufband  to  kill  the  man- whom 
lie  furprifes  committing  adultery  with  his 
wife.  By  the  laws  of  England,  he  who 
kills  fuch  a man,  is  reckoned  guilty  of 
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manslaughter;  but  in  confequence  o{  the 
enormous  provocation  given,  the  court  com- 
monly  orders  the  Sentence  of  burning  on  the 
hand  to  be  inflicted  in  the  flighted  manner. 


It  being  confidered  by  the  legislature  as  I,un,fll‘ 

o . ° ment  of 

advantageous  to  population  as  well  as  con-  taking  a 
duciveto  the  harmony  of  fociety,  that  every 
married  couple  (hould  live  together.  1 he  band, 
law  ordains  that  no  man  (hall  take  away  a 
wife  from  her  hufband,  neither  by  force,  nor 
by  fraud,  nor  by  her  own  confent ; and  he 
who  tranfgreffes  this  order,  is  liable  to  a 
writ  of  trefpafs,  or  an  a£lion  of  ravifhment, 
which  will  oblige  him  to  pay  damages  to 
the  injured  hufband,  and  Suffer  imprifon- 
ment  for  two  years.  But  this  is  not  the 
utmofl  extent  of  the  law,  it  likewife  intitles 
a hufband  to  damages,  not  only  againfl  the 
perfon  who  actually  takes  away  his  wife,  but 
alfo  againfl  him  who  entices  or  perfuades 
her  to  live  Separately  from  him.  The  an- 
cient laws  of  England  are  Said  to  have  been 
So  flri£t  in  this  particular,  that  when  a wife 
happened  to  mifs  her  way,  the  man  who 
found  her  might  not  even  take  her  to  his 
houfe,  unlefs  (he  was  benighted,  in  danger 
Gf  being  drowned,  of  falling  into  the  hands 
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oF  robbers,  or  oF  being  devoured  by  wild 
beads.  Put  a drangcr  might  carry  her  on 
horfeback  to  the  neared  market-town,  or 
judice  oF  the  peace,  there  to  remain  till 
claimed  by  her  hufband. 

As  the  wife  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
hufband,  fo  neither  may  the  hufband  aban- 
don his  wife,  II  he  docs  Fo,  without  (hew- 
ing a diffident  caufe,  fhe  may  enter  a Fuit 
againd  him  For  reditution  oF  the  rights  of 
marriage;  and  the  Fpiritual  court  will  com- 
pel him  to  return,  to  live  with  her,  and  to 
redore  them.  But  the  law  extends  its  pri- 
vileges to  married  women  dill  farther,  and 
grants  them  immunities  almod  Fcarcely  com- 
patible with  the  rules  of  civil  fociety  and 
the  public  Fafety.  IF  a wife  commit  Felony 
in  the  company  of  her  hufband,  it  fuppofes 
fhe  did  it  by  his  compulfion,  and  on  that 
account  abfolves  her  from  the  punifhment 
commonly  inflidled  on  fuch  delinquents.  If 
a wife  take  away  the  goods  of  her  hufband 
without  his  knowledge,  and  Fell  tlyem,  nei- 
ther the  wife  who  dole  them,  nor  the  perfon 
who  bought  them  of  her,  are  confidercd  as 
guilty  of  felony,  A wife  may  receive  and 
conceal  her  hufband  if  he  is  guilty  of  felony 

or 
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or  any  other  crime;  for  this  aftion  of  con- 
ccahnent  is  only  conlidered  in  her  as  felt- 
prefervation,  an  niilmfl  which  no  la\vr  can 
take  awav  or  deftroy.  If  a wife  leceicc 

J 4 

ftolen  goods  into  her  houie,  and  leciete 
them  from  her  hulband,  the  law  will  neVer- 
thelefs  impute  the  crime  to  the  hulband, 
uni efs  he  either  divulge  the  matter  to  a 
m a si  ft  rate,  or  leave  his  houfe  as  loon  as  he 
d i [covers  the  crime,  i hough  wives  arc  tuns 

far  indulged  by  the  law,  yet  they  are  not 
emancipated  from  the  pumlhment  it  inflicts, 
when  they  commit  robbery,  treafon,  or  mur- 
der, although  in  the  company  oft  and  by 
the  coercion  of,  their  hu {bands. 

As  a wife  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  raa-  Pun5fll'r 

J w ment  of 

nager  of  her  hu  (band’s  family,  ftie  commonly  fervantP 
lias  fervants  under  her  care,  whom  (he  nei-  forft,uf' 

ill"  their 

tlier  can  compel  to  do  their  duty  by  force,  m;ftrcr£. 
nor  defend  herfelf  againft,  fhould  they  be 
inclined  to  offer  her  any  ill  ufage  ; the  law, 
therefore,  ordains,  that  if  any  fervant  or 
labourer  affault  or  beat  his  miftrefs,  he  [hall 
fufter  one  year's  imprifonment,  or  other  cor- 
poral punifhment,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime.  Every  pregnant  woman  is 

Jikewife  peculiarly  defended  by  the  law;  as 
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• an  a flault  upon  her,  while  in  this  hate,  does 
not  only  more  eafiiy  endanger  her  life,  but 
alio  the  life  of  her  child.  Every  affault  of 
Inch  kind  is  therefore  punilhed  with  ex- 
emplary feverity.  Any  woman  alfo,  who 
is  capitally  convidled,  whether  married  or 
fingle,  may  plead  pregnancy  in  arreft  of  the 
execution  of  her  fentcnce;  and  if  fne  is  really 
found  with  child,  her  plea  will  be  fuftained; 
for  it  would  be  highly  unjuft,  that  the  in- 
nocent lliould  be  deftroyed  with  the  guilty. 

Although  a hufband  is,  by  the  laws  of 
this  country,  veiled  with  a power  over  all 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  wife,  yet  he 
cannot  devife  by  his  will  fuch  of  her  orna- 
ments and  jewels  as  Ihe  is  accuftomed  to 
wear,  though  it  has  been  held  that  he  may, 
if  he  pleafes,  difpofe  of  them  in  his  lifetime. 
A hufband  is  liable  to  anfwer  all  fuch  abii oils 
at  law  as  were  attached  againft  his  wife  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage,  and  alfo  to  pay 
all  the  debts  (lie  had  contradled  previous  to 
that  period  ; but  if  his  wife  {hall  happen  to 
die  before  he  has  made  payment  of  fuch 
debts,  the  compadl  which  made  them  one 
flefn,  and  blended  their  interefts  into  one, 
being  diftblved,  the  hufband  is  thereby  ab- 
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folved  from  paying  her  anti-nuptial  debts. 
A married  woman  may  purchafe  an  ehate, 
and  if  the  hufband  does  not  enter  his  dii- 
fent  before  the  conveyance,  he  fhali  be 
confidered  as  having  giving  fuch  confent, 
and  the  conveyance  be  good  and  valid. 
A wife  who  is  accuflomed  to  trade,  may  fell 
goods  in  an  open  market;  and  fuch  goods, 
a hufband  by  virtue  of  his  authority  over 
her,  {hall  not  have  any  power  to  reclaim. 

No  woman  can  lofe  any  rank  which  fhe 
derived  from  her  birth,  by  marrying  the 
meanefl  plebeian  ; but  though  delcendcd  oi 
the  lowell  of  the  human  race  herfelf,  fhc 
may  by  marriage  be  railed,  in  this  country, 
to  any  rank  beneath  the  fovereignty.  No 
woman  can  by  marriage  confer  a fettle- 
ment  m any  parnn  on  her  humand ; but 
every  man  who  has  a legal  fettlement  him- 
felf,  confers  the  fame  fettlement  by  marriage 
on  his  wife.  I hough  a hufband  and  Ins 
wife  are  by  the  law  confidered  fo  much  as 
one  perfon,  that  they  are  rarely  admitted  as 
evidence  for  or  againfl  each  other,  yet  tins 
rule  has  in  fome  infcances  been  departed 
from,  even  in  cafes  not  finally  criminal. 
A wife  has  been  admitted  evidence  to  prove 
a cheat  put  upon  her  hufband.  Be- 
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chap.  Besides  the  advantages  we  have  now 
mentioned,  to  which  married  women  have 
Privileges  a right  by  the  general  laws  of  matrimony  as 

of  married  , ' n \ - „ . . . J 

women  by  they  dow  hand  in  Britain,  there  are  others 

IraVT  theY  may  enjoy  by  private  contract, 

marriage.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  die  prefent 
times,  for  th.e  matrimonial  bargain  to  be 
made  fo,  as  that  the  wife  (hall  retain  the 
foie  and  abfolute  power  of  enjoying  and 
difpofing  of  her  own  fortune,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  (he  were  not  married;  bv 
which  inequitable  bargain,  the  hufband  is 
debarred  from  enjoying  any  of  the  rights  of 
matrimony,  except  the  perfon  of  his  wife. 
But  this  is  not  all:  if , the  wife,  too,  were 
curtailed  in  her  privileges,  the  bargain 
would  be  in  fome  degree  equitable  i this, 
however,  is  fo  far  from  being  the  cafe,  that 
it  is  quite  the  reverfe  ; the  hufband  becomes 
thereby  liable  to  pay  all  the  debts  which 
his  wife  may  burden  him  with,  even  though 
fhe  have  abundance  of  her  own  to  anfwer 
that  purpofe  ; he  is  alfo  obliged  to  maintain 
her,  though  her  circumftances  be  more  opu- 
lent than  his ; and  if  he  die  before  her,  hie 
has  a right  to  one-third  of  his  real  ehate, 
and  to  whatever  is  cuftomary  for  widows 
to  have  out  of  his  perfonals ; while,  if  hie 
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die  before  him,  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  Cxxxi!’ 
value  of  one  (ingle  halfpenny,  unlefs  (he  has 
devifed  it  to  him  by  will.  1 hefe  are  obvi- 
ous difad  vantages  on  the  part  of  the  huf- 
band  ; but,  what  is  (till  worfe,  fuch  a bargain 
overturns  the  order  of  things,  and  deftroys 
that  authority,  which  nature  and  the  laws 
of  this  country  give  a- man  over  his  wife, 
and  that  obedience  and  fubje&ion  which  the 
rules  of  the  gofpel  prefcribe  in  the  deport- 
ment of  a wife  toward  her  hufband. 

Such  are  the  privileges  and  immunities  Pnv;,cgc6 
which  the  Britifh  women  derive  from  mar-  by  our 
riage,  and  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mo-  s* 
ment  that  they  enter  into  that  hate ; but 
there  are  others  of  a pohhumous  nature,  and 
tnefe  are  only  referved  for  them  if  they  fur- 
vive  their  hufbands.  When  a woman,  on 
her  entrance  into  matrimony,  gives  up  her 
fortune  to  the  power  and  difcretion  of  her 
hufband ; or,  if  fhe  has  no  fortune,  when, 
through  a long  and  tedious  courfe  of  years, 
fhe  joins  her  own  management,  labour,  and 
induflry  to  his ; nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
fonable,  than  that  fhe  fhould  be  provided 
for,  in  cafe  of  his  dying  before  her*  It 
would  be  a capital  defeat  in  the  laws  of  civil 
Vol.  II.  Sff  fociety, 
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foeiety,  to  leave  this  provifion  altogether 
in  the  power  of  individuals,  by  whom  it 
might  frequently  be  difregarded  or  negle&ed, 
and  the  widows  even  of  fuch  hu (bands  as 
had  died  in  affluence,  left  to  experience  all 
the  hardfnips  of  want  and  poverty  ; to  pre- 
vent which,  the  law  of  this  country  has 
wifely  ordered,  that  every  widow  (hall  have 
a reafonable  dower  out  of  the  effefts  or 
eliates  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  even  though 
there  was  no  marriage-fettlement,  or  though, 
in  fuch  fettlement,  no  dower  was  ffipulated 
to  the  wife. 

Dowers,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  were  firlf 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danilh 
kings,  and  into  Denmark,  by  Swein,  the 
father  of  our  Canute  the  Great,  who  be- 
llowed on  the Danifh  ladies  this  privilege,  as 
a grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  having 
parted  with  their  jewels  to  ranfom  him  from 
captivity,  when  taken  prifoner  by  the  Van- 
dals. Dower  out  of  lands  was  unknown 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons ; for,  by  the  laws 
of  king  Edward,  the  widow  of  any  one 
who  dies,  is  dire&ed  to  be  fupported  en- 
tirely out  of  his  perfonal  eftate  ; but  after- 
wards, a widow  became  entitled  to  a fliare 
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in  one-half  ot  the  lands  of  her  deccafed  hul-  XXxi. 
band,  To  long  as  (he  remained  chajie  and 
unmarried;  conditions,  whicn  leem  anciently 
to  have  been  annexed  to  all  dowers  in  tins 
country  ; on  a fuppohtion,  perhaps,  that 
the  dread  of  falling  into  poverty  would  be 
the  (Iron ge ft  inducement  to  continence,  and 
that  if  (he  married  another  hufband,  all  the 
obligations  which  bound  the  eftates  and  ef- 
fects of  the  former  to  maintain  her,  from 
that  moment  ceafed  to  exift.  Sucn  were  the 
conditions  upon  which  dowers  were  enjoyed 
(orne  ages  alter  they  were  m ft  inhituted; 
but  thele  conditions  were  afterward  only  re- 
quired oi  a widow,  when  her  hufband  left, 
any  children  ; and  in  time  they  fell  entirely 
into  difufe  ; fo  that  at  prefent  a widow  may 
claim  her  dower,  whether  (he  is  chaftc  and 
unmarried  or  otherwife  ; but  no  woman  can 
claim  her  dower,  who  was  not  a£tually  the 
wife  of  a man  at  the  time  ot  his  deceafe. 

A divorce,  there  (ore,  from  the  chains  oi 
matrimony  takes  away  all  right  to  a dower; 
but  a divorce  only  from  bed  and  board,  al- 
though for  the  crime  of*adultery,  has  no 
fuch  effect.  A woman  who  runs  away  from 
her  hufband,  and  lives  with  an  adulterer, 

Jofes  her  right  to  dower,  unlcfs  the  hufband 
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is  reconciled  to,  and  takes  lier  back.  As 
every  foreigner  is,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
incapable  of  holding  lands,  therefore  the 
wife  who  is  an  alien  is  entitled  to  no  dower 
out  of  the  lands  of  her  hufband.  The  wife 
of  him  who  commits  high-treafon  is  entitled 
to  no  dower  ; nor  the  wire  of  an  ideot ; for 
an  ideot,  being  ^capable  of  confenting  to 
any  contraft,  cannot  lawfully  marry  ; and 
therefore  all  the  rights  which  women  ac- 
quire by  marriage  are  nugatory  in  the  cafe 
of  her  who  is  joined  to  an  ideot. 

Before  marriage -fettlements  came  fo 
much  into  fafhion,  the  dower  which  was 
aligned  by  the  law,  or  with  which  the  huf- 
band endowed  the  wife  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage, was  the  only  fecurity  fhe  had  for  a 
maintenance,  in  cafe  fhe  became  a widow. 
Refpefting  dower,  there  are  in  certain  places 
particular  cufloms,  which  fet  afide  the  ope- 
rations of  the  law  in  the  diffri&s  where  they 
prevail.  In  fome  places,  cuflom  allots  to 
the  widow  no  lefs  than  the  whole  of  her 
hufband’s  lands.  In  others  more  moderate, 
it  gives  her  only  the  half,  and  in  others  only 
a quarter.  Anciently,  the  moff  common 
method  of  fettling  the  dower  of  the  wife 
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was,  by  publicly  endowing  her  at  the  church-  c u A ' ' 
door,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  company  ^yw 
who  were  affembled  at  the  marriage,  with 
the  whole,  or  fuch  quantity  of  his  lands  as 
the  hufband  thought  proper  to  bellow. 

When  the  wife  was  endowed  with  the  whole, 
we  have  fome  authorities  to  believe  the  hub 
band  made  ufe  of  thefe  words  : “ With  all 
t£  my  lands  and  tenements  I thee  endow.” 

When  he  endowed  her  with  a part  only,  lie 
gave  a fpecihc  defcription  of  fuch  part,  that 
no  doubt  might  remain  as  to  its  fituation  or 
extent.  But  when  he  endowed  her  with 
perfonal  property  only,  then  he  ufed  to  fay, 

“ With  all  my  worldly  goods  I thee  endow;” 
a fpeech,  which,  being  flill  preferved  in  our 
marriage-ritual,  {hews  how  fond  we  are  of 
continuing  forms,  even  after  the  reafons 
which  gave  birth  to  them  are  totally  extinft. 

The  dower  of  a widow  was  formerly 

* 

neither  fubjedl  to  tolls  nor  taxes,  nor  could 
even  the  king  feize  on  it  for  a debt  due  to 
the  crown;  but  this  privilege,  being  found 
greatly  to  diminifh  the  public  revenue,  was 
atlaft  difeontinued.  At  this  day,  however, 
the  dower  of  a widow  cannot  be  feized  by 
the  creditors  of  her  hufband.  For  it  would 

be 
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CxxxiP‘  be  unjuft>  that  fliould  not  be  entitled  to 
ati  equivalent  of  her  fortune,  or  a recom- 
pence  for  her  labour  and  care,  as  well  as  the 
creditors  to  payment  of  their  money.  Bc- 
fules  the  ootal  right  to  a life-rent  of  one- 
third  of  the  hufband’s  real  eft  ate,  which  is 
commonly  allowed  by  law,  where  die  cuf- 
tom  of  the  manor  or  place  docs  not  deter- 
mine it  otherwife,  when  a hufband  lends 
money  in  the  name  of  himfelf  and  his  wife, 
if  the  wife  furvive  him,  and  there  be  enough 
befides  this  money  to  pay  his  lawful  debts, 
the  wife  is  entitled  to  it.  No  widow  can  be 
endowed  out  of  copyhold  lands,  unlefs  by 
the  local  cuftom  of  the  manor,  nor  can  flic 
have  any  caftle,  or  place  of  defence,  as  her 
dower;  for  fhe  is  confidered  as  incapable 
of  managing  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  anfwer  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

As  the  dower  afligned  either  by  the  com- 
mon law  or  by  the  fpecial  cuftom  of  the 
place,  was  frequently  confidered  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  as  too  great  or  too  little,  the 
prefent  times  have  hardly  left  any  thing  to 
run  in  that  channel, -the  parties  thinking  it  bet- 
ter to  ftipulate  and  agree  between  themfelvcs 
on  a fpecific  quantity  of  land  or  money, 

which 
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which  is,  previous  to  the  marriage,  fettled 
upon  the  wife  by  way  of  jointure,  and  which 
effectually  takes  away  all  her  right  to  any 
dower.  The  jointure,  thus  legally  fettled, 
is  f i ill  more  inviolable  to  the  wile  than  her 
dower.  It  cannot  be  touched  by  the  credi- 
tors of  the  hufband.  And  though  a dower 
be  forfeited  by  die  hufband  being  guilty  of 
high-treafon,  a jointure  is  not.  Every  join- 
ture mull  be  made  to  the  wife,  for  the  term 
of  her  own  natural  life  ; if  made  for  die  life 
of  another  perfon,  it  is  not  legal,  and  fhc 
may  refufe  it,  and  claim  the  dower  which 
the  common  law  will  aflign  her.  When  a 
jointure  is  made  to  die  wife  before  marriage, 
fhe  cannot  refufe  it,  and  claim  her  dower  in 
its  dead,  as  fhe  is  confidered  as  having  con- 
fented  to  it,  while  in  a free  and  independent 
date.  But  if  the  jointure  was  made  after 
the  marriage,  die  may  refufe  it,  and  have  a 
right  to  a dower,  as  fhe  is  then  confidered 
as  having  been  obliged  to  give  her  confent 
by  the  impulfe  and  coercion  of  her  huf- 
band. If  a hufband  fettle  upon  his  wife  a 
jointure  that  diall  be  of  a certain  yearly 
value,  and  it  fall  diort  of  it,  fhe  may  com- 
mit wade,  fo  Tar  as  to  make  up  her  deficiency, 
though  prohibited  from  fo  doing  in  the  deed 
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of  fettlement ; for  it  is  but  juftice,  that  the 
widow  ftiould  have  to  the  full  extent  of  what 
was  intended  her  by  her  hufband.  The  wi- 
muli  have  a right  to  enter  upon  her  jointure 
immediately  on  the  death  of  her  hufband; 
and  if  any  fubfequent  period  is  fixed  lor  it, 
file  may  claim  her  dower  in  preference. 

Before  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  a widow  married  within  the 
year,  file  forfeited  her  dower,  or  jointure; 
but  that  cufiom  long  fince  fell  into  difufe, 
and  at  prefent  the  lav/  does  not  prefcribe 
any  time  in  which  (lie  fhall  not  re- marry  : 
cufiom,  however,  fixes  a kind  of  infamy 
upon  her  who  takes  another  hufband,  be- 
fore (he  has  dedicated  a decent  time  to  grief 
and  mourning  for  the  lafi. 

What  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  ref- 
pefl’ng  the  women  of  Great-Britain,  has 
chiefly  regarded  thefe  privileges  and  immu- 
nities which  are  efiabliflied  to  them  by  law, 
or  conceded  to  them  by  cufiom  ; but  as  this 
long  lift  of  privileges  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
contrafted  with  many  difadvantages,  which 
are  neceflary,  in  civil  fociety,  to  put  the 
two  fexes  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with 

each. 
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each  other,  let  us  turn  the  other  fide  of  the 
picture,  and  take  a view  of  thefe  alfo. 

In  Britain,  we  allow  a woman  to  fway 
our  fceptre,  but  by  law  and  cuftom  we  de- 
bar her  from  every  other  government  but 
that  of  her  own  family,  as  if  there  were 
not  a public  employment  between  that  of 
fuperintending  the  kingdom,  and  the  affairs 
of  her  own  kitchen,  which  could  be  ma- 
naged by  the  genius  and  capacity  of  woman. 
We  neither  allow  women  to  officiate  at  our 
altars,  to  debate  in  our  councils,  nor  to  fio-ht 
for  us  in  the  field ; we  fuller  them  not  to  be 
members  of  our  fenate,  to  pra£life  any  of 
the  learned  profeffions,  nor  to  concern  them- 
felves  much  with  our  trades  and  occupations. 
We  exercife  nearly  a perpetual  guardian- 
ffiip  over  them,  botli  in  their  virgin  and 
their  married  date  ; and  fhe  who,  having* 
k)id  a hufband  in  the  grave,  enjoys  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  is  almoft  the  only  woman 
among  us  who  can  be  called  free.  Thus 
excluded  from  every  thing  which  can  give 
them  confequence,  they  derive  the  greater 
part  of  the  power  which  they  enjoy,  from 
their  charms ; and  thefe,  when  joined  to 
fenfibility,  often  fully  compenfate,  in  this 
Vo  l.  II.  T t t refpefr, 
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refpeft,  for  all  the  difad  vantages  they  are 
laid  under  by  law  and  cuftom. 

As  the  pofleflion  of  property  is  one  of 
tlie  mod  valuable  of  all  political  bledings, 
and  generally  carries  the  po  He  Hi  on  oi  power 
and  authority  along  with  it ; one  of  the  molt 
peculiar  difadvantages  in  the  condition  of 
our  women  is,  their  being  podponed  to  all 
males  111  the  fucceflion  to  the  inheritance  of 
landed  edates,  and  generally  allowed  much 
lmaller  (hares  than  the  men,  even  of  the 
money  and  effefts  of  their  fathers  and  an- 
ceffors,  when  this  money  or  thofe  effects 
are  given  them  in  the  lifetime  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  devifed  to  them  by  will ; for  other- 
wife,  that  is,  if  the  father  dies  inteftate, 
they  fiiare  equally  with  ions  in  all  perfonal 
property.  When  an  eflate,  m default  of 
male  heirs,  defeends  to  the  daughters,  the 
common  cuftom  of  England  is,  that  the 
elded  (hall  not,  in  the  fame  manner  as  an 
eldcft  fon,  inherit  the  whole,  but  all  the 
daughters  (hall  have  an  equal  (hare  in  it, 
Weftmoreland,  however,  and  fome  other 
places,  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
and  the  elded  daughter,  there,  fucceeds  to 
the  whole  of  the  land  in  preference  to  all 
the  other  fiflers. 
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In  fome  ancient  dates,  where  the  women  r>d  x/ ' 
had  attained  a confiderable  degree  oi  im-  1 - " ~ J 

. ,,  PoltJJOU- 

portance,  the  right  of  inheritance  from  an  cdto 
anceftor  devolved  equally  upon  the  males 
and  females.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ko-  ritance 
mans,  however,  from  whom  all  Europe  at  ofclt,at*‘ 
firf t derived  the  origin  of  its  laws,  the  fons 
fucceeded  in  preference  to  the  daughters. 

In  France,  and  every  other  kingdom  where 
the  feudal  fyflem  was  introduced,  women 
where  totally  excluded  from  the  inheritance 
of'  the  feudal  lands,  becaufe  the  baron,  of 
whom  fuch  lands  were  held,  required  a mi- 
litary tenant,  who  fhould  take  the  held  with 
him  when  occafion  required ; and  women 
being  incapable  of  this  fervice,  were  alfo 
incapable  of  futceeding  to  fuch  eflates  as 
required  it.  This  rule  was  ftriftly  adhered 
to  in  England  for  fome  ages  after  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  fir  ft  intro- 
duced the  feudal  fyflem  among  us  ; but  in 
procefs  of  time,  when  it  became  cuftomary 
to  levy  money  on  the  tenants,  mflead  of  their 
perfonal  attendance  in  the  field,  it  became 
alfo  cuftomary  to  allow  women  to  inherit, 
in  failure  of  male  iffue.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  formerly  the  kings  of  this 
country  might  levy  an  aid  on  the  fubje&s 
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CxHxxi"  for  the  marriage  of  their  eldeft  daughters) 
v-onj  The  great  barons  exercifed  the  fame  power 
over  their  tenants,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
then  eldcfl  daughters,  obliged  each  tenant 
to  pay  what  amounted  to  about  five  per 
cent,  of  his  yearly  income.  But  this  was 
only  a final  I part  of  the  oppreffion  thefe 
tenants  laboured  under.  * II  any  of  them 
pic  fumed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
without  the  confent  of  his  lord,.h,e  was  liable 
to  an  aflion  for  defrauding  the  lord  of  his 
pioperty,  as  the  lord  had  a right  to  chufe 
her  a hufband,  and  to  make  that  hufband 
pay  a fine  or  premium,  for  providing  him 
with  a wife.  But  befides  this,  it  is  believed, 
that  the  lord  claimed  a right  of  a more  ex- 
traordinary nature,  that  of  enjoying  the 
wife  of  his  Tenant  the  firft  night ; a claim 
which,  however  improbable  it  may  feem  to 
ns,  is  not  altogether  incredible,  when  we 
confider  the  exorbitant  abufe  of  power  which 
marked  with  fo  much  infamy  the  times  we 
are  fpeaking  of. 

But  befides  thefe  laws,  which  for  the 
moft  part  operate  fo  as  to  hinder  the  fair 
fex  from  getting  poffelfion  of  any  confidera- 
ble  property,  the  laws  of  marriage  again 

dive  ft 


dived  them  of  fuch  property  as  they  really  CTI 
are  in  p ode  Hi  on  of.  By  marriage,  all  the 
^oods  and  chattels  which  belong  to  the  °Pe™tion 
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woman  become  veiled  in  the  hufband,  and  laws  of 
he  has  the  dime  power  over  them  as  (he  had  marna-* 

1 in  chvelt- 

while  they  were  her  foie  and  abfolute  pro*  iug  them 
perty.  When  the  wife,  however,  is  polfelTed 
of  a real  eftate  in  land,  the  power  which  the 
hufband  acquires  over  it  is  not  lo  extenfive, 
he  only  gains  a right  to  the  rents  and  profits 
arifing  out  of  it  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage  ; but  if  a living  child  is  born 
to  him,  though  it  fhould  die  in  a very  fhort 
time,  he  becomes,  in  that  cafe,  tenant  for 
life,  by  the  courtefy  of  the  country.  If 
there  happens  to  be  no  child,  then  at  the 
demife  of  the  wile  the  eflate,,  goes  to  her 
heirs  at  law.  But  the  property  of  her 
goods  and  chattels  devolves  upon  the  huf- 
band, who  has  the  foie  and  abfolute  power 
of  difpofing  of  them  according  to  his  plca- 
fure. 

Every  married  woman  is  confidered  as 
a minor,  and  cannot  do  any  deed  which  af- 
ie&s  her  real  or  perfonal  property,  without 
the  confent  of  her  hufband  ; if  fhe  does  any 
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fuch  deed,  it  is  not  valid,  and  the  hufband 
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may  claim  the  property  of  what  (he  difpofed 
of,  as  if  no  fuch  difpofal  had  been  made. 
As  a married  woman  cannot  difpofe  of  her 
property  while  living,  fo  neither  does  the 
law  give  her  that  power  at  her  death.  In 
the  flatute  of  wills,  ihe  is  exprefsly  prohi- 
bited from  devifing  land,  and  even  from 
bequeathing  goods  and  chattels  without  the 
leave  of  her  hufband ; becaufe  all  fuch 
goods  and  chattels  are,  without  any  limita- 
tion, his  foie  and  abfolute  property;  whether 
they  were  luch  as  the  wife  brought  along 
with  her  at  the  marriage,  or  fuch  as  (he  ac- 
quired by  her  labour  and  indullry  after- 
ward. 

The  laws  of  this  country  not  only  deny 
to  a married  woman  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  but  alfo  diffolve  and  render  of  no  effebl 
upon  her  marriage,  every  will  Ihe  may  have 
made  while  fingle ; and  even  when  a fingle 
woman  who  has  made  her  will,  marries,  and 
her  hufband  dies,  the  will  which  Ihe  had 
made,  being  invalidated  by  her  marriage, 
does  not  recover  its  validity  by  the  hu [band’s 
death.  If  a hufband  and  wife  are  jointly 
poffelfed  of  houfes  and  lands,  which  are  fet- 
tled upon  the  fm  vivor,  if  the  hufband  de- 
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ftrovs  himfelf,  his  wile  (hall  not  have  the 
halC  that  belonged  to  him  ; it  becomes  the 
property  oF  the  crown,  as  a compenfation 
for  the  lofs  of  a fubjeft.  When  a hufband 
and  wile  agree  to  live  feparate,  and  the  huf- 
band covenants  to  give  her  fo  much  a year; 
if  at  any  time  he  offers  to  be  reconciled  and 
to  take  her  home,  upon  herrefufal,  he  (hail 
not  any  longer  be  obliged  to  pay  her  a fepa- 
rate maintenance.  11  a legacy  be  paid  to 
a married  woman  who  lives  feparate  from 
her  hufband,  the  hufband  may  file  a bill  in 
chancery  to  oblige  the  perlon  who  paid  it  to 
his  wife,  to  pay  it  again  to  him  with  interefL 
If  a wife  prove  infane,  the  hufband,  as  her 
proper  guardian,  has  a right  to  confine  her 
in  his  own  houfe,  or  in  a private  mad-houfe; 
but  fhould  the  hufband  not  be  inclined  to 
rcleafe  her  when  her  fenfes  return,  a court 
of  equity  will  give  her  that  relief  which  the 
hufband  denies.  The  power  which  a huf- 
band has  over  the  perfon  of  his  wife,  does 
not  feem  perfectly  fettled  by  the  laws  of  this 
country  ; it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  fhe 
is  not  to  go  abroad,  nor  to  leave  his  houfe 
and  family,  without  his  approbation ; but 
what  coercive  methods  he  may  make  ufe  of 
to  reftrain  her  from  fo  doing,  or  whether  he 
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may  proceed  any  farther  than  to  admonition 
ftnd  denying  her  money,  feems  a point  not 
altogether  agreed  upon. 

When  a wile  is  injured  in  her  perfon  or 
property,  fo  limited  is  her  power,  that  (he 
cannot  bring  an  a&ion  for  redrefs  without 
the  confent  and  approbation  of  her  hufband,' 
nor  any  way  but  in  his  name.  If,  however, 
fuch  hufband  has  abjured  the  realm,  or  is 
banifhed  from  it,  he  is  confidered  as  dead  in 
law,  and  his  wife  in  that  cafe  may  fue  for 
redrefs  in  her  own  name  and  authority. 
When  a hufband  and  wife  are  outlawed, 
and  the  wife  appears  in  court  without  her 
hufband,  {he  cannot  have  the  outlawry 
taken  off,  becaufe  fhe  is  confidered  only  as 
a part  of  the  object  againft  which  the  out- 
lawry was  iiTued.  When , a hufband  be- 
comes bankrupt,  and  is  fufpedied  of  having 
dealt  fraudulently  with  his  creditors,  the 
commiffioners  of  the  bankruptcy  may  fum- 
mon  his  wife  before  them,  examine  her 
concerning  his  affairs,  and  commit  her  to 
prifon  if  fhe  either  refufes  to  anfwer  fuch 
queflions  as  are  put  to  her,  or  anfwers  them 
in  a deceitful  manner.  When  a widow  is 
endowed  of  certain  lands  and  tenements, 
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and  fells  them,  the  heir,  at  law  may  not  CxxxrP‘ 
only  recover  them  of  the  purchafer,  but  alfo 
refufe  to  reltore  them  back  to  the  widow,  or 
to  pay  her  any  dower  in  their  Head.  By 
the  laws  ol  England,  a father  only  is  em- 
powered to  exercife  a rightful  authority  over 
his  children ; no  power  is  conferred  on  the 
mother,  only  fo  far  as  to  oblige  thefe  child- 
ren to  confider  her  as  a perfon  entitled  to 
duty  and  a reverential  regard. 

Besides  the  limitations  arid  reflriftions  of  lile 
which  the  laws  of  this  country  have  laid  ments  in- 
ti pon  the  fair  fex,  it  is  neceffary  for  the  good  «>»* 
of  fociety,  that  punifhments  fhould  be  an- 
nexed to  their  crimes,  as  v/ell  as  to  thefe 
committed  by  us ; in  equal  degrees  of  de- 
linquency, thofe  punifhments  are  for  the 
moft  part  nearly  the  fame  in  either  fex,  a 
few  cafes,  however,  are  excepted.  A wo- 
man guilty  of  high-treafon  is  not  punifhed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a man  ; for  this  crime, 
a man  is  condemned  to  be  hung  up,  taken 
down  alive,  his  bowels  taken  out,  and  his 
body  divided  into  quarters.  A woman  is 
condemned  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution*  and  there  burnt  to  death.  Condem- 
nation to  the  flames  is  obliging  the  criminal 
Vol.  II.  u U u to 
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CxxxiP’  t0  ^u®er  a death  of  ali  others  the  mod  tre- 
o-vxj  mendous  and  terrible,  and  has  been  feldom 
inflicted  in  Europe  but  by  bigoted  priefls 
and  relentlefs  inquifitors.  The  laws  of 
England,  however,  reckoning  high -treafon 
and  the  murder  of  a hufband  equal  to  he- 
refy,  condemn  to  the  flames  her  who  is  guilty 
of  either,  fuppofing  that  a punifhment  too 
exemplary  cannot  be  held  out  to  deter  from 
the  commiflion  of  fuch  unnatural  crimes. 
In  Scotland,  the  woman  who  murders  her 
hufband  is  only  hanged  as  a common  felon. 
In  all  the  capital  punifhments  of  the  fex, 
the  laws  of  Britain  lay  it  down  as  a maxim, 
that  decency  is  not  to  be  violated.  We  wifh 
the  fame  delicacy  were  obferved  in  thefe 
which  are  only  intended  for  the  reformation 
of  the  culprit ; but  whipping  at  the  cart’s 
tail,  as  pra&ifed  over  all  England,  is  often 
a fhameful  inftance  of  the  contrary. 

In  the  prote&orfhip  of  Cromwell,  wilful 
adultery  was  capital,  and  keeping  a brothel, 
or  repeatedly  committing  fornication,  were 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  At  pre- 
fent,  adultery  is  only  punifhable  in  the  fpi- 
rrtual  court  by  certain  penances,  and  in  the 
civil  courts  by  divorce  and  lofs  of  dower. 

Adultery 
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Adultery  was  in  Scotland  for  feveral  centu-  CNHX^ 
ries  punifhable  by  death  ; and  even  Mary,  ltv'vj 
queen  of  Scots,  a lady,  if  not  belied  by 
fame,  noway  remarkable  for  conjugal  fidel- 
ity, publifhed  fome  of  the  fevereft  edifls 
againft  her  fifterhood  of  fmners ; but  thefe 
feverities,  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England, 
were  laid  afide,  and  the  laws  refpefting 
adultery,  are  now  in  both  kingdoms  nearly 
upon  an  equal  footing.  For  a variety  of  the 
other  crimes  committed  by  the  fex  againft 
chaflity,  decency,  and  decorum,  the  laws 
have  hardly  devifed  any  punifhment,  leav- 
ing the  unhappy  delinquent  to  the  flings  of 
confcience,  the  lofs  of  chara£ler,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  virtuous,  and  the  vengeance 
of  offended  heaven. 
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